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Some Facts About Bombardment 
Aviation 


By Mayor Crarre L. CHENNAULT 
Air Corps 


( Photos Courtesy 


Army Air Corps) 


Foreword. The statements contained in this article represent 
the author’s personal opinions, and are not necessarily reflections 
if the views held by any other officer or by the War Department. 


UCH has been written concerning the threat of 
aerial bombardment—how a battleship may be 
destroyed by a single bomb; a city made un- 

inhabitable by a series of bombardment raids; railway 
lines cut, and industry paralyzed; and how bombardment 
wiation, once in the air, cannot be stopped—but very 
little is known regarding the scientific basis for such 
daims. The purpose of this article is to present, as briefly 
as possible, the technical and tactical principles which 
serve as a basis for the teaching of modern bombardment 
aviation. 

Bombardment aviation is defined as “that component 
of the Air Force whose primary function is to destroy 
objectives on land or sea by means of projectiles s dropped 
trom airplanes.” The mission of the Air Force is some- 
times stated as “Acting in concert with the Army and 
Navy, to conduct operations designed to break the 
enemy's will to resist.” In view of hese two definitions, 
it is apparent that the objectives for aerial bombardment 
are practically unlimited; they may include civil popula- 
tions, industrial establishments, political centers, lines of 
communication and transportation, Naval forces, sea- 
borne commerce, and military establishments and _per- 
sonnel 

Attacks upon the hostile armed ground forces will 


usually constitute the most unremunerative 


and most un- 
desirab|. 


method for employing bombardment. Normal- 
y, the armed ground forces are dispersed, have available 
a ound shelter, and have been trained to maintain 


morale in the face of hostile attacks. The outstanding 


characteristic of bombardment ability to 
avoid conflict with the armed ground forces in order to 
strike directly at the social, economic and politic al lite 


in the interior of the hostile state. 


aviation is its 


Taking advantage of 
this characteristic, bombardment aviation is most profit 
ably employed when directed against those centers of 
civil population, industrial est: ry ce and lines of 
communication and sup ply which contribute to thx 
enemy's ability and will to resist. 

In contrast to armed ground forces, armed Naval forces 
offer a desirable objective for bombardment. The enemy 
is concentrated in vessels which are vulnerable to aerial 
bombardment; he is fully exposed and does not possess 
sufficient speed to provide immunity from attack. It ts 
not expected that any naval force will ever deliberately 
expose itself to attacks by hostile land-based aviation. The 
weaker fleet, retiring to an area protected by friendly land- 
based aviation will not be pursued by the stronger fleet. 

Bombardment aviation must be provided with a suit- 
able airplane, properly equipped, in order to attain the 
maximum of its potential power. Basically, the bombard- 
ment airplane should be de signed to transport and deliver 
accurate bomb fire upon any a signated target. [he most 
desirable characteristics of a madam hesnbusdonent air- 
plane are sometimes listed as follows 

1. Range. 


2. Speed. 


Attacks upon the hostile 
armed ground forces will 
usually constitute the most 
undesirable method for em- 
ploying bombardment. 
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Paper f March 4, said [he range of 


hich air attacks would 





















continent from w 
against this country ts constantly extendir 
tinue to extend.’ 

[his new conception of an Ar - Defe: 


makes necessary radical changes in the plat 


tense ot every country in the world. A 


may be based 1n regions inaccessible to the N 


be so strong and well secured that the Nav 
ate within its radius of action. In either 
cannot serve as the first line of defense. ( 
action only can be employed to Oppose suc 
counter air force operations must be the res 
the land-based Aur Force Today, the 


Force extends one thousand miles out from 





Ler1t—J]avelin Format 


ABOvE—Close Group Formation 
RIGHT—-Group Wedge Formation 


I oad Capacity. 
4. Ceiling. 
5: Flying qualities 
6. Ease of maintenance. 


he range of the bombardment airplane has been 1n- 
creased within the past three years from a few hundred 
miles to more than a thousand. Technical developments 
indicate that this range, with an effective bomb load, may 
be gre atly extended within the next two years. The ef- 
fect of this increase in range of the bombardment airplane 
is to extend the frontiers of every nation in the world, 
in so far as the national defense is concerned. 
Last summer during a speech on air armament, Stanley 
Baldwin, acting Prime Minister of Great Britain, said: 
“Since the day of the Air, the old frontiers are gone; 
and when you think of the defense of England, you no 
longer think of the white cliffs of Dover, but you think 


of the Rhine. That is where, today, our frontier lies.’ 
Prime Minister J]. Ramsay MacDonald, in his White 
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nal boundaries; tomorrow, this distance gin 
ided to two thousand miles or more. ae 
| of the bombardment airplane has been . 
in the last five years. Speed enables the bom- Loy 
ce to strike rapidly at all ranges and to strike S " 

rt ranges. It also conmuiivaiies greatly to the \ 
1e bomber. — e \ 
apacity of bombers has remained station: ary, ( | 
genera! service types, in this country for several years. Z \ 
aaah f foreign bombers are known to be c apable ( UU \ 
rving as ones as four tons of bombs. Ly \ 
ceiling of the bomber has also been greatly in UJ 


RIGHT Squadron Stagger Formation 





- [hs U t LEFT-—Group Stagger Formation. 


f bee creased during the last five years. This increase 1s the result of the increase 
a in range and speed of defensive wee apons and the desire to esc ape observa 
| [be [= tion from the ground. While the increase in ceiling contributes to the 

[be [~ security of the bomber, it adds to the difficulties of effective operations. At 
te high altitudes, operating personnel are subjected to decreased atmospheric 


(+ pressure, decreased oxygen supply, extreme cold, and difficult navigational 
problems. 
(bs Among the necessary items of equipm« nt for the modern bomber are 


1. Accurate instruments for flight and avigation under all conditions 
of weather. 





él 2. Accurate bomb sights for all altitudes. 
—, 3. Efficient bomb racks and release mechanism for all types of bomb 
4. Defensive armament. 
| ae 5- Oxygen apparatus and heating devices. 
id o-_ Many flights have been made where the take-off, the flight in the ai 
and the landing have been successfully accomplished with the pilot entirely 
oo “blind”; that is, guided solely by instruments installed in the airplane 
. oneal eee In fact, “blind” flying has become a matter of routine training for all Au 





Corps pilots. Long avigational flights are regularly made with the pilot 











a ~ —_ 
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guided solely by instruments. Normally, the bombardment squadron y ¢ Nine 
Very accurate bomb sights have been developed re- or ten airplanes in formation, while the grou mnsig 

cently. Old standards of accuracy for bombing at all of from twenty-seven to forty airplanes. 

altitudes and particularly for bombing from very high Aerial bombs for tactical use by bombard Viation 

altitudes, have been rendered obsolete. belong to two classes: 1 
Improved racks and bomb release mechanism have 1. Explosive; 

added greatly to the efhciency of this equipment. The 4. Demolition. 

delay in functioning of the release mechanism has been b. Armor piercing. 

eliminated. ; 


2. Chemical; 


The bombardment airpl ine is defended by a number of Raine 


machine guns. The usual arrangement is to have one & Ge 

pair of flexible guns firing rR: § one to the rear in the , 

upper hemisphere, and one to the rear in the lower hemi- The thin- walled demolition bomb contain: ipproxi- 

sphere. While this arrangement of guns does not provide mately 50% of its weight in explosive material the most 

a complete defense for a single airplane, it is assumed ‘™portant type of explosive bomb. It is usual tused in 

that bombardment will operate in formations and that a both nose and tail, and equipped with detonato: —— 

scheme of fire involving mutual support will be em- © produce instantaneous or 0.1 second delay action. The 

ployed to defend the formation. demolition bomb is most effective when lalove ed against 
Bombardment units are trained to fly in the following material structures of great strength such as modern build. 

defensive formations: ings, bridges, concrete work, and marine vessels They 


are least dinttiee when employed against personnel and 
well- dispersed targets which require fragmentation effects. 

A bomb icleased from an airplane 1 in ae flight follows 
a curved path through the air. A bomb released in 3 
vacuum, from any altitude and at any speed, would strike 
the ground directly beneath the position of the carrier at 
the instant of impact, if the airplane continued in straight 

The accompanying diagrams illustrate the arrangement flight after the release. In practice, the forward motion of 
of individual airplanes and elements in these Scena itions. he bomb is checked by resistance of the air. Therefore 


in determining the point at which a bomb must be te. 


1. Squadron formations; 
4. Javelin formation. 
b. Stagger formation. 
2. Group formations; 
a. Wedge formation. 
b. Stagger formation. 























leased in order to strike a target, the speed and altitude 
of the airplane and the “‘lag” of the bomb must be con- 
athps sidered. The following table, which is approximately cor 
rect, shows how chou factors affect the horizontal d 
Route Or Grove Approacnina tance between the “point of release” and the target 
Osvectives Heavicy Detenoeo Point of Release Th 
By Antiaimceart Agruuery ; Speed Altitude Horizontal Distanc e vari 1 
Miles Per Hour. Feet. From Target. Feet wo 
CAL . 
rondon vent ® 100 5,000 2,540 
%__19e__spoe © @) 100 10,000 3,475 
sath cal 100 16,000 4,200 
OBJECTIVES ® 150 5,000 3,680 
| @ Factory 150 10,000 5,100 
1 150 16,000 6,200 
2 @ Factory 2. , 
5 t 200 5,000 5,200 , 
ee al @ ’ 
3.@ Power Prant We’ Fee 200 10,000 7,100 A 
4e Dam 4 Raiway Brioce 3. «Jr a 200 16,000 8.900 area 
wht , - " mer 
* in: (The figures in the third column of this table are for the mett 
\ Tea normal service-type bomb. They would not be correct its b 
© Bons 2 1 "5 ‘tly for gliding or parachute bombs, or other special types “ 
MB KELEASE LINE QUuADRON s4 They apply only to level flight bombing.) cat 
> 5 » om « ; : : ee $10 
@ e The immediate effect of increasing the speed or altitude st 
~ ” ” » Ld ea a 
3 of the bombardment airplane 1 is to increase the horizon z 
‘ee sae ——— distance between the point of release and the target, ther it 
by i increasing the area to be defended by gun fire. 0 a 
I. Maneuvering Airplanes increase in speed or altitude 1 imposes no penalty upon the but 
awe Open Squadron bombardier who determines the point of release mechan wi 
.' amb targ 
. Sormahiat cally by making the proper adjustments on the bi vail 
. sight. These adjustments or settings must be made wit a 
the bomber in level flight, but an experienced bon bardi 2 
can make them in a very short time—one minute oF! les 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT BOMBARDMENT AVIATION 


‘ 
Rg, 


A Formation of Martin Bombers. 


[he tactics of bombardment units depend upon such 


variable £ 


actors as: 


Nature and size of the target. 

Meteorological conditions. 

Degree of destruction desired. 

Strength and disposition of hostile defensive 


W capons. 


A small target requires precision bombing, while an 
rea target may be attacked by the formation bombing 


thod. 


1. In the first case, each airplane sights and releases 


its wren individually; in the latter case, all airplanes in 
reat of the leader release upon his signal. Bombs for pre- 
cision targets are released singly or in salvo; for area 


targets, t 
interval 


t route 


targets 
buildin 
targets 
railw a\ 
maxin 
perati 
might 


hey are usually released in trail at predetermined 
Bombs may be released from either defensive 
formations in attacks upon area targets. Precision 
ich as naval vessels, bridges, small dumps and 
usually require a direct hit for destruction; area 
ich as large industrial plants, supply depots and 
terminals, require a distribution of bombs for 
| effect. Precision bombing requires daylight 
. while most area targets may be attacked at 


INSERT—Elli ptical Formation. 


forced to make low altitude 


“thick” The low 


altitude attack has the advant: ge of greater accuracy but 


Bombardment may be 


atts icks by low clouds or very we ather. 


requires the use of 


1 fuse wih a delay of at least ten 
seconds in order to permit the airplane to fly out of the 
danger radius of large bombs. Bombs drop ped from low 
altitude at high speed seldom penetrate the surface but 
roll or bounce for some distance before coming to rest. 
Targets which require penetration of the surface for 
destruction cannot be attacked effectively by the low al- 
titude method. Another disadvantage of the low altitude 
method is that defensive fire from ground guns should 
be far more effective since machine ; 
can be used in the defense. However, 
poor visibility which make low altitude attacks necessary, 
will usually serve to conceal the ap proach of the bombard 
ment airplane so that the minimum time for sighting and 
firing defensive guns is available. The 


method may be employed occasionally as 


guns of all calibers 


the conditions of 


‘thed altitude 
a surprise or 
for the purpose of forcing the defense to devote a large 
part of its effort to the maintenance of guns which are 
effective at short ranges only. 


The number of irae and the number of airpl: ne 


required for a particular mission de pe nds largely upon the 
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Javelin Formation. lara 


degree of destruction desired. The destruction of the the military importance of its target, regardless of the lun 
target may depend upon contingent results such as the actual physical condition of the structures composing t 
causing of explosions, starting fires or collapse of basic target. ng tl 
structures. The complete destruction of the target by Bombardment tactics are affected by the streng 
bomb effect alone will seldom be required in order to position and activity of hostile defensive we: apo 'B 
obtain the desired effect. bardment units fly a close, defensive 7 0 in the 
The “destruction”’ of industrial plants or centers 1s ef- presence of hostile pursuit and an open, route | 
fected when all useful work is suspended. This result formation when exposed to antiaircraft artillery fir: 


may be obtained by actually destroying vital machinery not expected that ground guns will fire while pursuit 
or by forcing personnel to cease working at the machines. engaged in attacking a bombardment formation 
The “destruction” of a city does not require the disinte There are many possible variations in the methods | 


gration of all structures in the city limits; it is accom- attacking a target heavily defended by antiaircraft art 
plished when the industrial operations in that area are so lery, either by day or by night. When the 
paralyzed that the city can provide no further aid to the attack method is employ red, caleteeal airplanes ar: flow 
hostile cause. The use of bombs with long delay action at such distances as to permit the maximum of maneuve! 
fuses or persistent chemicals may paralyze industry and ability. The approach to the target is made wit ll 
communications, even though very little physical destruc- dividuals “weaving,” changing’ direction and alti 
tion occurs. An industrial center may be paralyzed by rapidly and erratically, and with no two airplanes witht 
destroying its water supply or its power plants or by ex- the effective radius of a single shell burst. The flights 
posing the population of the area to contagious diseases. the squadron fly at different, altitudes and the withdraws 
Bombardment accomplishes 1 its mission when it destroys from the defended area may be made by either 








ad 
'ObDer 








he accompanying diagram illustrates a pos- 


methods 
1 of approach to an area target by a group of 


| > 
Dic met 


four squac rons. 


For nig operations against targets heavily defended 
by antiaircraft artillery, the employment of several air- 
planes ap; aching the target simultaneously at different 
Sssudes nd from slightly different directions will be 


sormal. Ihe approach and withdrawal of all airplanes 
may be ci nfined to a ninety degree angle so as to avoid 
Aective illumination and fire from the majority of the 
ntiaircraft units and in order to throw a considerable 
pverload on the equipment and personnel within effective 
ange. Muffled and geared engines may be used by the 
wracking force in order to reduce the sound from them. 
Single airplanes with unsilenced engines may be flown 
xa low altitude and high speed in the area determined 
for the ‘approach to the target. Another method which 
may be used to confuse the defending force, is the gliding 
approach. Airplanes with throttled motors may glide in 
to the bomb release line from extremely high altitudes. 
This method may be used in combination with high 
fying airplanes with unmuffled engines. The glide meth- 
od of approach facilitates the low altitude bomb attack 
particularly. 

' The bombardment airplane is strictly an offensive 
weapon, but it fights in its own element only on the de- 
fensive. It is not designed or intended to seek combat 
m the air. When forced into combat by a hostile airplane, 
it adopts one of the defensive formations illustrated in 
the accompanying diagrams. These formations are adopt- 
ed solely for defense against an aerial attacker and are 
not assumed in the presence of effective antiaircraft artil- 
lery fire or for precision bombing operations. Having as- 
sumed a defensive formation, "the bombardment unit 


depends upon mutual fire support, volume of fire and its 


characteristic of speed for its defense. 
Reference to the diagrams impresses one with the great 
volume of fire available for the defense of a bombardment 
t. Each airplane 1 in the formation is capable of carry- 
ng in pairs of machine guns, a total of sixty flexible 
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machine guns for a ten- plane squadron. However, it will 
seldom occur that more than 20 of these guns can be 
directed upon a hostile force attacking from any given 
direction. This limitation is due to ‘the fect that the 
traverse and elevation or depression of each pair of guns 
is restricted by the structure of the airplane. The ef. 
fectiveness of bombardment’s volume of fire is further 
reduced by reason of the fact that flexible gun fire from 
an airplane i is rarely effective at ranges greater than 100 
yards. The size of the individual airplanes prevents the 
simultaneous delivery of effective fire upon any one point 
by all the units of the formation. 


The speed of the bombardment unit contributes to 
its defense by reducing the time available for combat and 
by making 1 it more difficult for an attacking force to en 
gage in concerted attacks with elements approaching 
simultaneously from several directions. Speed also re- 
duces the probability of the defending force intercepting 
the invading bombardment unit. 


It ts generally accepted that bombardment will enjoy 
a considerable superiority of fire in any combat where 
hostile pursuit employs the World War method of div ing 
to the attack with small units firing successively. U nder 
such conditions the bombardment force should succeed 
in penetrating to its objective. 


The greatest danger from bombardment aviation lies 
in the possible feifese of military authorities to appreciate 
its power. It may prove of decisive importance in any 
situation where adequate measures for effectively oppos 
ing it have not been taken. 


These measures must be taken in time, the 


declaration of war is too late for their initiation. 


peace 
Essent 
ally they consist of the organization of an efficient aircraft 
reporting service, the maintenance of an adequate num- 
ber of defensive weapons of modern types, the preparation 
of detailed passive measures of defense, and the mainten- 
ance of an effective land-based Air Force capable of, and 
charged with the responsibility for, conducting both of- 
rel and defensive aerial operations. 






THE RANGE AND ACCURACY of present-day antiaircraft artillery gives it the best pos- 
sible protection, the ability to hit the attacker first-—Major RayMonp Makrsu, 


OrpNANCE DEPARTMENT. 























Who Started Such a Mess? 


By Captain E. F. 
Infantry 


ADAMS 


HERE are countless reasons why civilians believe 

Army officers are crazier than they actually are. 

The following experience no doubt justifies the 
opinion of one particular civilian: 

He was apparently a bright young man. He worked 
for a newspaper, was twenty -five years old and had been 
out of college about three years. Our acquaintance had 
been of a social nature, except that he had interviewed me 
when I first came to town. One evening at an informal 
gathering we sipped our highballs a bit off from the other 
guests and after we had thoroughly discussed Mickey 
Mouse, Moon Mullins, and the news reporters’ guild, 
he deliberately switched the conversation to things that 
are military. 

In college he had completed two years of Infantry 
R.O.T.C. and had learned “squads east and squads west, 
how to aim a rifle (but not how to fire it), some first-aid 
tricks, and more “squads east.” He knew that a squad 
was eight men, a = ae was two or more squads, and 
a company was two pl atoons. He had heard of such terms 
as division, battalion and regiment, and had recently in- 
curred the wrath of his editor by using them incorrectly in 
a news article. He wanted me to lend him a book on the 
subject and he was very pleased when I promised to make 
him a present of one. 

Early the next morning he called at my office for it. The 
book, Special Text No 227 of the Army Extension 
Courses, had the lesson assignment sheets and questions 
attached. This prompted an inquiry. The result of my 
explanation was that he enrolled in the Infantry Ten 
Series and enlisted in the National Guard. 

Next day he was back again. If this sub-course, ‘“Or- 
ganization of the Army,” was the very first one in the 
very first series he fe ared the rest of them would be over 
his head. However, this was just the information he had 
originally wanted. He had completed the entire sub- 
course and wanted to wait while I looked over his answers. 

Question: In the infantry division, what is the basic 
arm? 

His answer: The rifle. 

Correct answer: The infantry. 

Discussion: Yes, the rifle and machine gun are “small 
arms” and the bayonet and pistol are “side arms.” No, 
artillery pieces are not called “big arms.” The Infantry, 
Field Artillery, and Corps of Engineers are called “arms” 
because they are branches of the service that have combat 
réles and the Quartermaster Corps is called a “service.” 
Yes, they call the whole Army “the service.” Perhaps 
they shouldn’t but they do. No, the service company 
that you enlisted in is part of an infantry regiment and 
is therefore part of an arm, not a service. No, I don’t 
know just who started such a mess. 










How to tell a Kentucky ‘ 
nel from a real one. 


‘olo- 


Question: What is the meaning of the “cor, 


roops? 
His answer: Troops in the Signal Corps, Quari cal 
Corps, Air Corps, Corps of Engineers, etc. 
Correct answer: The term “corps troops” is BLre to 
all the troops and trains in the corps except the inf antry 


divisions. 

Question: In the organization of the cavalry division 
what units represent the following arms and services: 
a se Signal Corps —_____ 

His answer: A company. 

Correct answer: A troop. 

Discussion: You had the night idea but when a com 
pany is mounted on horses they call it a “troop.” Yes, 
now that they’ re motorizing cavalry units they still call 
them “ troops. No, when the infantry has been motor. 
ized and is riding 1 in trucks they will still be “ companies.” 
Yes, it’s O.K. to use the term “infantry troops.” Now 
these outfits we spoke of, since they’re mounted they're 
called signe al Corps troops. No, they're not Corps-troops 
that’s because they—. 

At this point he interrupted to ask if I wouldn't join 


him ina glass of beer down at the corner. He had ; By C 
queer light in his eye and his parched lips were taut 
Fearing he may have tired of the subject I waited for NII 
him to reopen it. He downed two beers in silence, then | 
ventured a thought as he toyed his third glass. | 
“You referred to Major Snitzbaum as a staff officer. HM found 
He’s a dentist and on the staff. On another occasion | 9 beside: 
heard you call him a field officer.” painter 
Having choked on my beer I was unable to reply. We be 
In my opinion our Army Extension Courses are the i unk | 
smartest idea that the War Department has yet conceived. J had st 
They are the best medium we have for training our Re- 9 zallan 
serve officers and for the National Guard officer they sup- of Ack 
plement his armory and field training so that he will HB lanche 
know what to do with a war-strength unit. The Regular At 
Army lieutenant, shifted from post exchanges, to prison have | 
offices, to post headquarters, finds in them a means of J with : 
keeping up with his real job. But something might be J suppo 


done to make them a bit less confusing to those who art enem 


not steeped 1 in military terminology. vidual 
Since the foregoing remarks are of a critical nature, Th 
perhaps the following suggestions will entitle this effusion of Its 


to — classification of constructive criticism: with | 


. Start the Ten Series with a sub-course on “organ i the ol 
zation of the infantry regiment.’ tintes 
2. Teach * ‘Organization of the Army” in any sud- iM : for 
course after Inf. 20-2, “Organization of the Infantry Di As 
vision.” ren, | 
3. Revise some of our more confusing terms and t th 





pressions. 














ey. “Pay close attention to the answers of the prisoner, Tanks’ 


The Tank Ju ine! Ju 


By Caprain JAMES A. McGuire 

aut 
| for (‘INCE the name had to begin with a ‘‘J,” I selected 
then SS) the sinister death-sign of Africa. What more fit- 
ting symbol for a war chariot, a fighting tank? | 
cer found a confederate in the letterer of the y a: who, 
on | sides inscribing the name on the nose of my new tank, 
ted a large, white, grinning skull between the words. 
both admired the artistic couche. I recollected my first 
the MM unk had a similar handling—a fairly suggestive gibbet 
ved | stood out between the words ‘ ‘Judge Jeffreys.” This 


Re gallant war child had been sunk by enemy shell fire south 


sup-  Achiet-le-Grand when we tried to stem the Hun alva- 
will nche in March. 

rulat At tank in action gives its crew the same thrill that must 
ISON have 1 felt by the drivers of the old chariots, when 
$ of sh a a bowman or two, they tried to do what we were 


ipposed to do- -spread confusion in he ranks of the 


enemy [hey had two horses, we 125; they had indi- 


The idea is old. 
Ju-Ju, a Mark V, male, was the latest development 
nd. Powered by a Ricardo engine and equipped 
e-man control, it was a hontead miles ahead of 
fark IV which needed four men to guide its des- 
short, the Ju-Ju was a satisfactory vehicle and 


lual armor, we group. 


ible offensive weapon. 
he historic importance of the Ju-Ju and its breth- 
lcan do no more than refer you to the pronouncement 


at Ludendorff. Said he: 


the German army at the Battle of Amiens!’ 





“The tanks broke the 


The tale that follows sets torth the experiences ot one 
tank—one tank out of the vast herd that stampeded 


through the thick ground mist of the early August 
morning that ushered in the decisive Battle of Amiens 
Our battle front in this effort to relieve the threat on 


On the left (north) 
started just south of the village of Morlancourt, 
north of the Somme River, 


Amiens was eleven miles long. 
which ts 


and € xtended In a zigzag wave 


to the southward. Sandwiched between contingents ol 


Americans, Australians, Canadians, and various French 


units, were most of the British line regiments. [he roth 
Tank Battalion, my own, was assigned the 0st of honor 
in the assault—the extreme left end of the attack. The 


flank of any storming army is a point of vit: il weakness 


because 1 successful counter attack delivered here can 


shatter the entire effort. For instance, the German coun 


ter offensive at Cambrai wrecked one of the laroc 
This attack, 
through an unguarded end, nullified the huge initial g: 
of the British. 

On the evening of August 7, the 
battle, 


distinction that was being conferred upon me. Our major 


neatest 


scale surprises of the war. driving in 


n 


night before th 
[ listened with a Gumeting heart to the doubtful 





The Infantry and the tanks 
were developing a real 
brother-in-arms feeling. 
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had designated the Ju-Ju to fight on the extreme left 
of the battalion; this meant the left of the entire attack- 

a place for glory and for other possibilities well known to 
old soldiers. Well, we would hand the Hun the same 
dose he had treated us to in March, and, with luck, 
should see him leg it over those same Somme ridges to 
his rear areas or to his ultimate hope in the hereafter. At 
mess the C.O., excusing himself for talking * ‘shop,’ 
asked if there were any questions on the morrow ’s ‘‘show.”” 
Having answered the few we asked, he added: 

“Better eat heartily, gentlemen, for we are leaving early 
in the morning and there is little likelihood of obtaining 
any breakfast.” 

A trace of grimness threaded his usual affable tones. He 
might well have mentioned that the meal would probably 
be the last for many of us. 

I strolled over to the tank park where the men and 
tanks were camouflaged among the trees. I had in mind 
a last pep talk for my crew. The technique of the British 
officer calls for it. Optimism must be registered at all 
times before the men, no matter what one’s innards may 
be registering. The procedure is supposed to have a cumu- 
lative effect on morale. The optimism instilled in the 
men returns to the leader in the same general form. 
Eventually you begin to believe it yourself! 

I assembled my men and began. Do not think that 
after three years on the Western Front I harbored any 
idea that the enemy was ready to break. Nevertheless, | 
hammered along this line until my glance happened to 
stray to the edge of the group. There the black eyes of 
my batman, Pringle, somewhat amused and decidedly 
unconvinced, looked into mine. A certain admiration was 
there too. He was no mean booster himself when it came 
to citing exploits of his King’s Own Scottish Borderers. 
A recognition of the craft was what he was giving me, 
for he had heard me talk before as a member of the crew 
of the old * ‘Judge Jeffreys.” His droll Scotch humor was 
having an inning. | finished my talk with a flourish. A 
chronicle of later events was to prove that the crew of the 
Ju-Ju had no need of my Pollyanna effort. 

Our tank park in Heilly was virtually a semi- swamp 
caused by the overflow of the nearby Somme. Just past 
midnight of Z-Day, August 8, all the personnel of the 
roth made their way thither. The tanks were parked 
under heavy trees. We began tuning them up. The roar 
of the powerful Ricardo motors made conversation diffi- 
cult. We yelled in one another’s ears. 

Soon the tanks began lumbering from their shelters. 
The edge of the park was very bad. Most of us needed 

cables and unditching beams to get onto the higher 
ground. We must have looked like weird prehistoric 
monsters leaving their slimy lair for the night’s prowl. 
A check on the dry ground showed we had all made 
it, 

Following one another, avoiding roads which were ta- 
boo, we treked eastward. Most ‘of us elected to walk 
along outside our tanks, breathing in with the cold, wet, 
morning air the hot petrol fumes from the exhausts. 
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Soon enough we would be cooped in for wh 
our last jaunt. 

Suddenly a tank stopped and then another 
had fainted from the heat. Replacements c! 
and the column lumbered on. One defect . 
Mark V’s was only too apparent. There was : 
ventilation to carry off the heat generated by : 
ful engine. If the heat was stifling enough « 
over in the cold, grey dawn, what would it b 
sun got up and all the ports were closed tight 

Stragglers came drifting by like Sotsam ot 
sea. Transport streamed to and from the fo: 
like ghostly wraiths in the early morning mist 
of walking wounded stopped and watched 
crunching and groaning along. They made no comment 
Soon the “old familiar rumble of the guns became . rer 
From time to time the lowering sky was split with crim 
son light as nearby batteries went into action. Despite 
the saladiioe quiet, a sinister something brooded over uy; 
Many nights were like this on the Western Front whe; 
we sensed the lull before the storm. 

Word came down the column, “No talking 
came upon white tape laid on the ground—to a 
following infantry. We were getting close. A runne 
appez we and we changed Sicuction. moving through 
labyrinth of shell holes. Flares broke not far distant 

Suddenly we were there. The major called a halt 
Each tank was assigned its position. Crouching on t 
jump off line, we waited for the curtain to go up. 

The major called a whispered conference in the lee 
tank. The time for the kick-off was set at 4:20. I glanced 
at my luminous dial. 


enou rh 
Power 
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ow! . 
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I 


anks 
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) A matter of minutes remained 
Tank commanders moved off to their stations with a final 
“Cheerio!”” I made a last check on the Ju-Ju. My d 
Ridout, surprised me by pointing to the tank’s compass 
The nose of the bus was toward the north, not the east 
I hastened back to the major who explained why. oe 
the crew to me I sat on the ground with my back ag 
the warm metal of the Ju-Ju. It felt good in that chill 
Hardly above a whisper I talked, mostly to my driver 
The enemy had recently captured a piece of high ter 
directly to our front. Our section would hove to trek 
north for a short distance, then swing to the right 

“Squads right” is done in the infantry. 

“Ridout,” I said, “be sure‘to watch the tank on you 
right; when it swings right, we do! Remember 
on the extreme left Beth ; and if we fail to ong in toucl 
with our right, we are in the blue!” 

Every thing was ready and the men were in thei 

laces. Planes hummed low over us like giant bats ou 
of the night. They served to drown the lene: 1 from out 
tanks and keep the enemy guessing. 

Suddenly the sky in back of us turned red as if lit b 
huge torches. Our batteries had gone into action! Wh 
an inferno! The roar was deafening. The tortu red at 
above us screamed and moaned as a rain of projectiles 
sought targets in enemy land. A shrill whistle *" ed “it 
din. Tank engines came to life with spitting crashes We 
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The Jaunt of the ]u-]u 


were of! I had almost forgotten I was an actor in this 


how—so breath-taking had been its crashing overture. 
dived through the sponson door which clanged to on my 
eels and me my position in the center of the tank with 
mv eves on a level with the slits in the cupola. As I be- 
ume accustomed to the murk, I looked down and saw 
good lads and true 


my men in their places. You need 


ch in a game like that. 
| could visualize that long line of ours stretching away 


Canal 


soldiers of many lands, 


the south, across the old Somme British, 
all tense as 


The n the 


onal and the Devil’ s playground was sud lenly peopled 


\mericans, French- 


tled springs waiting waiting. 
’ for King and 


some for La Patrie, 


th scurrying figure Ss. Some went ; ‘over 


untryv, some for Democracy. some 
r Allah; a few probably went over simply because they 
vere essentially sons of Mars. 

The white, ghostly radiance of a Boche rocket brought 
it in weird cameo the barbed wire and grisly reminders 
f war in No Man’s Land. The light lasted only a min- 
ite or two and then the darkness closed in deeper than 
before. Men breather easier in the gloom. Seconds passed 
ind then another flare broke with a tiny “plop” overhead. 
Now the German trenches literally spouted flares and 
lored lights and his machine guns began their staccato 


ht Too late! 


long his entire front. 
his trenches and panic went before us. 


Our tanks were riding 
On the left and 
following the roth came the 7th Queen's (Imperials) . 
ind on the right the 33d Division. 
play boys these for the chariots in this staggering smash 
tthe enemy. 


American Proper 


In the Tu-Ju we could sense the battle raging about us 
by the dull thuds of exploding shells and the vicious spat- 
machine-gun bullets on our sides. The roar of the 
engine was tremendous. small seat with a 
corporal of the Queen’s who acted as liaison for his outfit 
which was following us. I stretched up and tried to dis- 
etn objects outside, but the mist had grown too thick to 
make out much. I touched Corporal Bay ‘ley on the elbow 
with my foot and shouted at him to warn Driver Ridout 


ter of 


I shared 


to keep close in to the right in order not to miss that turn 
He was back in a jiffy. 
did. We 


honc yr 


| lis face told me before his words 
had lost contact! In the blue! 
and we had flunked it. But Ridout was not too 
much to blame at that. The fog had thickened too quick 
ly for calculation. It was simply one of those unfortunate 


T he post ot 


and unforeseen ¢ levelopments that characte rize every bat 
tle. 

We bumped and lurched over German trenches but 
After a bit I 
to get our bearings 
The Ju-Ju slowed down to an animated waddk 


saw no sign of the enemy. decided to have 


a look around outside 
and | 
squeezed past Corporal Bayley and out the sponson door 
For good and sufficient reasons, I directed that the door 
The cool air was a relief from that hot in 
terior. I jerked loose my battle map and with my compass 
tried for an orientation. Suddenly I stopped in the very 
middle of the 


be left open. 


process. I saw a group of men pushing 
Was it an 
My hand stiffened on my Smith & Wes 


son and then my pent-up breath went out tn a glad ex 
halation. 


their way toward me through a curtain of fog 
enemy patrol? 


Tommies led by 1 
The 
infantry and the tanks were de ve loping 9 are al brother-1 in 
arms feeling. had 
that binds 


I had recognized British 


“‘leftenant.”” We were both glad to see one another 


g. But more than that, we another tt 
both of us were lost. 

The infantry officer and I sat on the edge of a new shell 

We 


somewhere in the vicinity of Fritz’s second line 


crater and compared notes. agreed that we were 
but well 
north of our objectives. An infantryman approac hed and 
asked permissio n to put some of his gear on the tank 
Apparently he had missed nothing when the quartet 


bloke handed out the jewels of combat picks 


shovels, 
sand-bags, and all the other gadgets of this complicated 
lu lu 

Two minutes later a 
Halfway up the bac k 
of the bus sprawled the lad who had too much to carry 
He had been caught in the seat of his pants by wire 
picked up by the tracks. He was secure, to be sure, but 


war. With my approv: al he turned back to th 
which was slowly waddling about. 


terrified yell came from the tank. 














tar from happy. While I ran in front to signal Ridout to 

halt, our unhappy doughboy gave a louder peal than be- 
fore. In order to stay his one progress he had 
grabbed the hot exhaust pipe! 

Since haphazard wanderings in abandoned enemy 
trenches would gain us nothing, the infantry officer and 
I decided to make for the nearest headquarters for instruc- 
tions. Heading northwest-by-west we began treking 
for our lines. By this time we had been in the enemy's 
trenches several hours. The Boche, caught 1 in this heavy 
surprise attack, had “downed tools” and departed for 
safer places— that is, those who had been fortunate 
enough to escape our paralyzing barrage. The evidences 
around us indicated that many had not. 

Backward-ho we encountered nothing much except 
some enemy artillery retaliation which was fortunately 
well scattered. Then I detected the sweet, crushed-apple 
smell of phosgene gas, which explained those spaced 
shells. Neither of us were using our gas masks, which we 
regretted later. | continued outside with our infantry 
friends. We almost fell into a sunken road, although the 
mist was thinning somewhat with the rising sun. The 
Ju-Ju began teetering on the rim of the road, following 
the correct tank technique of easing the downward slide. 
Suddenly an excited, bareheaded, khaki figure scurried 
out of a black hole beneath the tank. Not seeing the 
other officer or myself he relieved himself of some pun- 
gent Cockney satire at the balancing Ju-Ju. Did we wish 
to bury for good and all his commanding officer and the 
adjutant of a very gallane regiment? Perhaps the grin- 
ning white skull gazing down at him unmoved brought 
out his pessimistic nature, for with a last volley of insult 
he disappeared earthward. Beyond question we had 
found a headquarters. 

Entering the dark hole which was a dugout’s mouth we 
cautiously felt our way down rickety stairs into the murk 
below. As we left the last step we saw the weak golden 
glow of a tiny candle. By this meager light we made out 
two British officers sitting at a rough board table—a 
colonel and his adjutant. We saluted, though this was 
not strictly necessarry, and explained our predica- 
ment. 

“Call up brigade, and ask what they wish done with 
these two officers,” directed the C. O. 

The adjutant picked up the receiver of a field telephone, 
talked and listened. 

It was as quiet as a deserted cathedral down there in 

the bowels of the earth. The noise of battle belonged to 
another world. Oh, for a spot of breakfast to make this a 
corner of Paradise! 

The captain’s voice broke in on the meditations. 

“Sir, the Brigadier says to have the infantry leftenant 
report to the medical officer, and the tank officer report to 
the headquarters of the 35th Infantry Brigade.” 

“You gentlemen heard? Then please carry on.’ 

I had clicked for more dirty work. I bade my chance 
companion good luck and negotiated the dugout stairs 


with heavy feet. 


| z ——— ae eee 
' 
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I found the headquarters after some cross-c: 


: y Work 
with the Ju-Ju. 
There the brigadier questioned me. In a: le 
him I would be pleased to function with him - 
1 Was 


the gist of his talk) if he would notify | Head 
quarters where I was, service my tank, and " ° 
for my crew. He agreed quickly. He had a ba 
his eyes because of gas received early that morning 
told me. Then he asked: ' 

“What is your name, Tanks?” 

“McGuire, Sir.” 

At this he jumped up, grasped my arm, and hustled 
me across to a room cut into the side of the dugout ep- 
trance. Apparently this was doing duty as an officers 
mess for several officers were seated around an ornate 
table, evidently salvaged from some nearby chateau 

“Gentlemen,” boomed the brigadier, “‘meet a fell; 
countryman of mine!” 

A jovial chorus greeted the introduction. The genera 
was an Irishman, and, I later found out, a baronet to boot 
He never asked where I was born, which was on Map- 
hattan Island. So that ancient wise crack of “what's ip 
name” needs some revision, or else leave the Irish our of 
it! 

I accepted a tot of whiskey. Ordinarily on an empt 
interior this would mean a sudden extinction of those 
faculties necessary for a sober contemplation of things in 
general. However, the gas I had inhaled earlier must 
have acted as a buffer. More drinks for various worthy 
causes were proposed and downed, but I still navigated 
under my own steam. I had no desire to eat. Perhaps 
some chemist can supply the answer. . 

My crew had been supplied with rations so | directed 
them to get busy and prepare their first meal of the day 
It was now past noon. As I looked at the bewhiskered 
Ju-Ju fighters I knew what the outfit of Blackbeard th 
Pirate must have looked like. I briefly explained to thi 
savage looking crew what the good general wished us t 
do. He wanted us to go “over” with his Cambridgeshur 
battalion which was scheduled to jump off in a short 
while. Since we were outside (to the north) of the battle 
this attack was to be in the nature of a demonstration de- 
signed to conceal the location of our flank. The g neral 
was fully aware that another Cambrai counter strok« 
might be tried on his front, which was the flank. To give 
support to this suspicion it was reported that the German 
27th Division was opposite. I happened to know that 
these were Wurtemburgers, having met them in the Sall- 
ent and on the Somme in 1916, when I was an infantry 
man. They were shock troops and ordinarily were not 
used for line holding. 

I decided on a stroll to the front line to look over ou’ 
next jumping off spot. Coming to some high terrain the 
battle vista unfolded before me. Shell-ploughed brow p 
earth in the center of the picture, with a jagged village 
on the far side (which I later identified as Morlancourt) 
and just in front of it a zigzag line etched in b! lack, 
brown, and white the enemy’s trenches. Our own front 
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ahead of me 
dated communication trench 
Boche shells were landing 
and in “No Man’s Land.” 
s breaking overhead. To the 
tire aréa seemed deserted but 
as did I, knew better. | 
to the tank where it nestled 
and told Ridout to move it 
of the high ground I had just 
nating Corporal Bayley as sec- 
sees I entered the make- 
that served as a communication 


short distance 


ers, 


' | waded and splashed along. 
Many figures sprawled 1 in shapeless atti- 
tades had to be carefully stepped over. 

last, with a cramped back, I arrived at 
What a horror! Although 
[had seen plenty on the Somme, this 
slace was the worst ever. 


me front line. 
Gory remains 

f what had once been cheerful, smiling Tommies were 
oiled on one another in an indescribable shambles. An 
nfantry lieutenant of the Cambridgeshires standing with 
nis back to the parapet, stirred sll spoke. 
errand 


A bit of a mess,” 


I stated my 
said the infantryman, with a ges- 
“The Boche must have spotted us manning the 
trench and—”’ another wave of the hand. 
he brigadier instructed me to get ready with my 
unk and go over with you chaps at 1:35. A platoon from 
— reserve is on the way up. My bus ts just over 
Ige and is ready. Is that news?” 

"No a runner was just up.” 

I retraced my way to the Ju-Ju and gave Bayley and 
Ridout the final orders. I pointed out the| best route down 
the slope to the fire-trench and gave them the time. | 

would climb aboard at the front line. My idea was to 

e that the attack was actually launched and then precede 
he infantry to the objective. The enemy had nipped 
several of these attempts by the Cambridgeshires that 

morning, evidences of which I had just seen. The crew 
were drinking coffee and nibbling hard-tack. I took some 

the coffee and then my scomech started heaving—that 
gas. After a while I got up and went forward. 

The C ambridgeshires were in battle order when I came 

ng and all ready to go. I stood next to their officer, 
who ba isped a age Gerween his teeth and eyed his 
wrist-watch closely. A shrill blast! Up and over! The 
wild scramble up the parapet left me in the ruck. Once 
out of the trench, I ran to a little knoll to give the double- 
time s ignal to the oncoming Ju-Ju. Down the slope he 
came like a charging thinoceros, his exhaust belching 
parks ~ smoke. A bit late. Already those Cambridge- 
s hites were high-tailing it over “No Man’s Land.” What 

fa machine gun started tapping off the death notes? | 
Never saw gallantry surpassing theirs during a long stay on 

he Western Front. It is one of those cherished pictures 
ne cannot find in the art galleries. 


© Car 


Beyond question we had found 
a headquarters 


As the Ju-Ju ranged alongside, the sponson door flew 
open with a bang and Corporal Bayley helped me inside. 
The bus slowed down only for an instant. Speed was 
needed to get ahead of that infantry before Fritz got busy 
with his machine guns. All of my bewhiskered Ga were 
at their battle stations. Bayley readjusted himself igainst 
the tubing of his six- pounder. I found my seat and gazed 
through the turret slits. Then my knee was nudged 
Bayley, somewhat excited, was pointing at his gun sight 
opening. | noticed he was getting ready to fire. | quick 
ly grabbed his wrist and shouted into his ear: 

“Let them all surre render, Corporal. We haven't enough 
men to fight with!’ 

A long column of mud-stained grey 


Boche, 


ambridgeshire in 


without 
followed a tiny C 
Prisoners! What a covey 
Then as I looked, the Boche swung 
away from their lone escort and headed back toward theit 
own lines! 

Like the flip of : at the sponson 
door telling Bayley to A a p me and the Germans covered 

As 1 ina subw ay rush | shoulc le red mv way through the 
middle of that column. I cut a corner and placed myself 
before the four leaders, who were all under-officers. My 
school German was forgotten. I jerked my thumb over 
my shoulder and bathed: 

y, Fritz!” 

Good soldiers, these, inured to stern army discipline 
and I was an officer. So back the fours turned and ob 
diently linked up again with the solitary infantryman 
who never knew Low close he was to having no prisoners 
to report when he reported them. Apparently he had 
not noticed the deflection of his “guests.” The Ju-Ju with 
its guns menacing that batch of Boche, must have been 
the deciding factor. A sinister threat it was with its 
grinning skull, beneath which dangled a comouflaged 
German helmet, looking for all the world as if it were held 
in the white jaws. 


arms or equipment, 
fantryman. 
of hundred at least. 


it was a couple 


gnat’ Ss wing ] was 


“Over that way, 


I watched until our prisoners disap- 
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peared over the crest of the hill. No chance of escape 
from there to the barbed-wire enclosures. 

I took some big gulps of the sweet air before the iron 
door closed on me again. 

Again the Ju-Ju barged ahead as fast as he could wad- 
dle. When we overtook the Cambridgeshires we found 
they had the situation well in 
hand. They were already revers- 
ing the trench and only asked us 
to iron out a few enemy machine- 
gun emplacements. This 
done with gusto. A few more 
prisoners trickled by. When the 
infantry had consolidated, we 
headed back to brigade head- 
quarters. The Irish brigadier was 
visibly pleased. Why not? His 
last platoon had turned the trick 
and captured three times its own 
number. Perhaps that comes un- 
der one of the so called Principles 
of War, Rule III: Surprise. 

A little later the brigade adju- 
tant came along and told me that 
the brigadier was in an adjacent 
dugout and wished to see me. 
We went down together. As an 
infantryman of many years stand- 
ing, I always admired good dug- 
outs—the deeper the better—a 
natural yen, I think, seeing that, 
in these days, belligerents do not 
confine themselves to spears and =. 
arrows. This habitable hole in the 
ground had originally been built 
by the Boche and it was a good one. Down into the chalk 
we trod until we stood in a large chamber. As my eyes 
became accustomed to the weak candle light I noted many 
figures standing about. Against the far wall were chicken- 
wire bunks, tiered like a ship’s forecastle. On the top 
one was stretched the long form of the brigadier. Near 
a table where the adjutant now seated himself, stood a 
small, wizened, disheveled Boche. In the background 
was an audience of brigade officers, the prisoners’ guard, 
and a few batmen. 

“Pay close attention to the answers of the prisoner, 
Tanks,” cautioned the Brigadier, heaving around on his 
bunk to face me. In view of the fact that I had given 
him my name, the use of “Tanks” stirred a suspicion that 
it had some reference to my libations of brigade whiskey. 

Then the brigadier shot questions at the prisoner in a 
fluent German. The Boche apparently had no difficulty 
in understanding the general. He answered quickly, and 
with a certain animation. The general gave rapid trans- 
lations. It developed that our prisoner was very much 
ut out with his superiors. They had deceived and mis- 
led him, so he said. He had been told he was to be sent 
to a bomb-proof job directing traffic in a peaceful spot. 


was 
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“Over that way, Fritz!” 


Septem \ctober 

Instead, a front-line trench had been his |o: Someone 
had done him wrong and here he was a prisoner, Ac. 
cordingly he decided to be as nasty as possible and oladh 
told about dugouts and emplacements and other 
military information that would result in de: mam 
of his countrymen. The Ju-Ju would be the instrumens 
“Tanks,” boomed this country. 

man of mine, “take your tank 


into Morlancourt tom 
noon and do reconn 
verify the information that 
just been given.” As | ou! 
down his sad news, th: 
added: 

“IT do not think you will find 
many of the enemy. Hy appears 
to be retiring.” 

There was an off-chance that 
he might be right about Morlan. 
court being deserted or thinly 
held, but I had a strong convic- 
tion that that hamlet was as ful 
of Boche as a front-line soldier’: 
shirt is of itchy-coo. However 
officers and men in war are as ex. 
pendable as so much ammunition 
and the answer required was 
“Very good, Sir.” After making 
it I turned to the adjutant to ar. 
range the details. 

A runner from the line ap 
peared. The adjutant passed the 
message over. Business was pick- 
ing up. A Cambridgeshire officer 
in the recently acquired Boche 
trench asked if the “tank” would bring up some hand 
grenades, Stokes shells and a few other items. Of course 
it would, but an order to go to sleep would have been 
more in keeping with my ideas. 

So it came to pass that, at dusk, the Ju-Ju sallied forth 
and delivered its load as per specification. Having done 
so another little job was forthcoming. An infantry liev- 
tenant pointed off to the left. 

“From the top of that hill, we are getting enfilade fire 
from a Boche machine gun. Could you attend to that 
tonight?” 

“I will if the grade isn’t more than 45 degrees.” | 
replied “Tanks are not supposed to attempt anything 
steeper. The petrol wouldn’t feed, and the tank weighs 
upward of thirty tons.” 

I explained to Corporal Bayley, who “would have the 
tank ready immediately, Sir!” A good soldier he was 
with several wound stripes, and I made a promise to my- 
self that I would recommend him for a decoration. Luck 
permitted that promise to be fulfilled. 

The Infantry officer came along and we set our for 3 
personal reconnaissance of the terrain in the vicinity of 
that troublesome machine gun. The slope was steep. 


rigadier 
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hing upward for many yards I sidled over to 
c and whispered. 
We could not make it.”” 

e Ju-Ju. Some starlight was flickering down 
bers of the crew were all inside, warm and 
heerfully chattering about something. Out- 
retting chilly. I knocked on the sponson door 
snd told them the stunt was off for the night and to get 
, whack of sleep against the morrow. I grabbed a blanket 
ind prepared to court slumber beneath the nose of the 


he lieutet 
‘Too st 
Back to 


ade it Wa 


The ¢ rumbling of the guns was increasing as I scooped 
+a place for hip and iouliher on the floor of the sunken 
ni W uld Morpheus take me in his arms? Not a 
| From the other side of the road one of our light 

batteries suddenly cut loose with a salvo. The lemon-red 
dashes seemed but a few feet above us. After a short inter- 
the Boche retaliated. Then counter-battery work be- 
in real earnest. All the shells seemed over by a fair 
nargin, otherwise a quick shift would have been in order 
rus. For a brief while things would quiet down, then 
gun would speak, and the intermittent hymn of hate 

wuld go on. A space—then crash, crash! Both batteries 
€ send over everything they had like two boxers, 

h h hoping to catch his opponent napping. During the 

wine interims both sides used machine guns. ‘Save 

iot these brief lulls the firing spanned the entire night. 

Ar last, stiff and sore, I rose and turned bleary eyes to 
east where a slatey tinge heralded dawn. I knocked 
the sponson and Corporal Bayley, within, voiced my 

nspoken commands. The Ju-Ju hummed, then roared, 
| docilely followed me back to brigade headquarters. 

We found the brigade adjutant, up ‘and about, and he 

tus in the way ws rations for a scanty breakfast. Since 

we we had nothing to do until noon, we went over the bus, 
took the guns apart and cleaned them, and tidied things 

o generally. I borrowed a razor and a speck of soap and 

kd the unusual—I shaved! It was merely a gesture but 
t perked up the morale wonderfully. 
Again the sun was high when a lieutenant of the 
Cambrid geshires appeared and informed me that he had 
n assigned to us a guide. He stated that he was thor- 
ohh familiar with this sector and would sit with the 
‘Ltt to point out direction. As mentioned before, this 
vas not our original battle area. Together we pored over 
imap, and together we made a mistake—a mistake that 
‘hope was somewhat excusable, coming as it did out of 
any nearly sleepless nights. We decided that when we 
tered Fritz’s lines we would select the village church 
shown on the map by a small black square with a cross 
ibove it) as our orientation point. Most French villages 
boast but one church, and we assumed that Morlancourt 
was no exception. We were wrong. It had two! 
When all was ready we humped off. The day was hot 
and the cround like a desert floor. A trail of dust bil- 
lowed in our wake. The route we had selected, really the 


only one to get where we wanted to go, afforded no con- 
cealment at all, except when we followed a road that 


boasted a few scattered trees. In broad daylight the sole 
hope we had of getting by was the unexpected. The 
enemy might not be watching such an obviously poor 
place for escaping detection. 

The minutes dragged by and still we chugged along. 
Although all the ports were open, it was hell inside. I 
began to take deeper breaths as we crawled closer to 
yesterday’ s captured trenches in front of Morlancourt. 
Then we stopped under the cover afforded by a small 
rise of ground. We had made it! I got out. A dozen 
Tommies came forward with a corporal. It being the 
brigadier’s idea that this place was deserted, these men 
had been detailed to take it over. Still following the let- 
ter of my orders, I played my hunch. I addressed these 
infantrymen: 

“The tank is to make a reconnaissance of this village. 
My orders to you are that, if any resistance is encountered, 
you will immediately return to the trench. In any case 
it should not take long. We will be back for tea.” 

That “tea” thought was the touch of nonchalance meant 
to inspire confidence. 

Everything was set. I climbed aboard and Bayley duti- 
fully latched the door. We rocked over the trench. 

It was hard going. The Ju-Ju lurched like a drunken 

man. An empty tin careened crazily across the metal 
floor. I tried to make out objects through the turret 
openings but the angles were too sharp. I saw either a 
piece of blue sky or piled masonry. Suddenly there was 
a grating noise overhead. Our unditching beam, carried 
crosswise, had worked loose and gone by the board. Some- 
thing hit my foot. I looked down. One of my gunners 
had keeled over backward. On the other side another col 
lapsed. Armor- -piercing bullets? I jumped down quickly. 
No bullets, just heat. I loosened their collars and pulled 
them back from the guns. I got back to my post just in 
time to see through the turret slits, ragged bits of colored 
glass in a broken window. It was the vill: age church. 
‘ The bus now found easier going and | aowd that we 
were moving through the town square. Everything 
seemed denseed A black oblong looked like 
entrance. I fired a couple of diets 3 into it from my Smith 
& Wesson, and got quick action. Out spewed a torrent 
of Boche, not only trom this dugout but from others in 
the vicinity. They raced through the square and down a 
road that led into the open country beyond the town. 

Ridout, like the master driver he was, slowly see-sawed 
the nose of the Ju-Ju toward that same exit—the broad 
road. All my guns were belching at once. What a racket! 
My six- -pounders and Hotchkiss cut down those flying 
figures i in batches. The firing ceased as suddenly as it h: id 
begun. That road was literally carpeted with grey forms. 
Some were crawling away to the side. Three ‘things had 
happened: the general was wrong, I was right, and ; 
Boche prisoner had his revenge. 


a dugout 


The Ju-Ju resumed his progress. We turned down a 
partly cleared roadway. Running into a bit of open space 
the guns resumed their Devil's tattoo. This time the target 


was ‘the crew of a Boche field battery. In the excitement 
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my gunnets overlooked a piece of battle technique. Six- 
pounder shells should have been put into the wheels of the 
guns instead of all going to the personnel. The guns 
themselves — the greater danger. We found that 
out soon after. | bawled instructions to that effect to 
Bayley but it was too late. He showed me the broken 
extractor of his gun. It was out of action. 

We were now in the outskirts of the town, with green 
fields not far away. As the bus started to turn again, the 
infantry officer came gtoping back to me. Although I did 
not hear what his lips said they spelled “‘lost.” I decided 
to hop outside, take a quick peek at our balloons, hop 
back and head in their direction. Bayley opened the door 
and I stepped out. What a relief after that furnace! The 
tank was slowly turning around on a road. Before | 
could think of what I had come out for, local events took 
all my attention. There on the road, about 35 yards 
away, was a trench mortar on little wheels, with two 
Boche getting ready to fire at the Ju-Ju. One of these two 
lads spied me about the same time I spied him. I reached 
for my revolver, wondering why my forward machine 
gun did not take care of them. One Boche decided it was 
no place for him and started running at a creditably fast 
pace in spite of his jack boots. The other one, who ap- 
parently had not seen me, carried on. Meanwhile, in back 
of me, another actor made his presence known. A Boche 
machine-gunner began to spatter the Ju-Ju with machine 
gun bullets. He had withheld his fire until then, thinking 
perhaps that I had come out to surrender, when he saw me 
reach for the old Smith & Wesson he lost that idea. 
Bayley spotted him and yelled: 

“Come back, Sir!” 

I moved with lightning speed. A Kellerman dive into 
the old smelly bus and the door slammed as machine- 
gun bullets drummed against it. Suddenly a rifle was 
thrust up in the hole used for disposing of the empty 
casings. Bayley’s revolver spit once and the gun disap- 

ared. It was up to Ridout now, for the direction of our 
balloons was still a mystery to me. Fritz must know by 
now that this was something in the nature of a lone 
serenade by one tank. He was hitting us with everything 
he had in the way of small arms. Bullet splashes illumi- 
nated the interior like fireflies in a tropical gloom. Bayley 
pointed to some burns on his arm these splashes. 
I pointed to some on my face—just skin-breaks. Then 
a bullet smacked the engine between my legs—armor 
piercing! Back we came to where that light battery was 
and there were the gunners frantically swinging the guns 
around so as to bear on us when we came by. Ridout saw 
them and to avoid giving them a target, he suddenly 
swung the tank around on its heel and drove straight 
through a house and then a barn! Luckily there were no 
cellars! The corporal drew my attention by barking in 
my ear: 

“The six-pounders are out of action and no ammunition. 
One Hotchkiss has a bent barrel and another has a jam. 
The machine-gun ammunition is about all gone too, Sir!” 

It was up to the driver. If he failed us it meant death 
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Se ptem 


or capture. Just about then the heat broug 
knees, but I was able to sag back to my seat 
had a growth of fuzz. There was no water |« 
having been sloshed over the first two n 
fainted. 

The tank seemed to hesitate, then lur 
again. With an ear-splitting crash an avala: 
masonry and timbers hit the top of the Ju-Ju. We hag 
ploughed through another house or part of it. 

The dust settled and again I glanced throuc'!: the slits 
What a glorious sight! There stood a red-fac 


YUU 


a bit of trench, under a wash-basin helmet— a Britic 
Tommy! Unbelievingly he stared at this monster comin 
out of the enemy’s lines. 

We lumbered to a halt in the lee of the same hill we 
had started from several hours ago and tumbled oy 
Then we removed our still inert gunners from the stifling 


interior. Ridout, gallant lad, was speechless. He just |ay 
on his back and looked up at the sky. 

An infantry subaltern of a Scottish regiment ap. 
proached. : 

“Where did you chaps come from?” 

“Did a reconnaissance in that village for the brigade.” 

“Have a shot of this.” He passed us a bottle of nectar, 
although that name did not appear on the label. Only 
one of my crew took a nip. Even the rejuvenated gunner 
declined. This passing up a drink was not an uncommon 
thing on the Western Front for booze and shell-shock 
were often bosom pals. 

“We are going over at five. Why not come along’ 
remarked this gentleman from north of the Tweed. 

“Sorry. We must report back to brigade.” 

Then, I don’t know why, we shook hands silently. 

I got the crew into the tank and we began to trek 
back. Passing through a cluster of houses, one of the 
boys jumped out and went into a ruined dwelling. | 
thought perhaps the strain had affected him, but he soon 
returned with a small chair in his hand and a stove-pipe 


hat on his head and signalled to Ridout to stop. | did 
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not interfere because I was feeling that way myself. 
Solemnly he climbed on top of the bus, plumped down 
she chair and installed himself thereon. From his perilous 
petch he bandied words with the passing infantry. 

We came to our old sunken road and then to a bat- 
talion headquarters of the 35th Brigade. | reported there 
s they could telephone in to our own outfit. While 
waiting outside a group of walking wounded came by. 
One, a corporal, disengaged himself and came to me. 
It was Reed, one of my old “Judge Jeffreys” warriors. 

“You did a fine show, Sir! At first we thought you 
had been taken prisoner.” 

He was referring to my two-day absence from the bat- 
talion. 

‘Thanks, Corporal. Where did you get that?” indi- 
ating his chin which dripped blood. He was holding it in 
sifly while he talked. “Shrapnel,” he informed me. 
Think of a chap forgetting himself, when wounded like 
that, to congratulate his old officer about a show! It is an 
xhilerating thing to meet men of Reed's caliber. | 
chased him off to the dressing station since Fritz’s bar- 
nge would be due as soon as this new attack developed. 
Reed was a simon-pure fighting man from Ohio. 

A runner dashed up. I was to report to brigade head- 
quarters. 

| directed Ridout to zigzag back to the 35th as those 
enemy balloon observers might be awake now. I was 
ight. An artillery observer tried to bracket the Ju-Ju on 
the way back but the Boche had buck fever. Perhaps i it 
was a tribute to the havoc wrought by the Ju-Ju in Mor- 
lancourt. At any rate the zigging of the bus was too much 
for the Boche artillery. I tried to time the turns of the 
u-Ju myself but had no better luck than the enemy. 
Ridout outguessed everyone. In this game of tag he was 
not to be “it.” When I finally saw the old bus vanish 
over the top of the ridge a heartfelt sigh bubbled up from 
the depths of my diaphragm. 

In spite of my fagged condition, I rather enjoyed my 
walk back through the straggling transport. 


Outsic brigade headquarters I saw my Irish brigadier 


Bandied words with the passing infantry 


talking to another general. | gathered he was waiting for 
me. He hailed me cheerily. 

“T say, Tanks, come over here.” 

I came up and gave him the best salute I could muster. 

“Let us take a look at this great tank of his.” 
the brigadier. 

We circled the Ju-Ju. He certainly looked the part of 
a battle-scarred war wagon. Every thing on the outside 
had gone by the board. The unditching beam and the 
Boche helmet that had gaily hung beneath the skull were 
both missing. In the back chese remained but a few 
splinters where a wooden box of hand grenades had been. 
And then the relieving brigadier remarked: 

“By Jove, the thing 1s nickel-plated with bullet- 
splashes.” 

I was told I could report back to my battalion. Both 
officers shook my hand cordially and thanked and praised 
me too much. After a strain this i 1s liable to make one 
unglued. 

I was preparing to get aboard when a Tommy who 
had been standing in a group nearby approached. 

“You know, Sir, you said you would be back for tea. 

He was one of the little squad « given us for an escort 
into Morlancourt. | nodded my hos ad at the recollection. 

“Well, Sir, you were.’ ’ he added, and the admiration 
shining in his eyes beat what the general had said. That's 
the British Tommy for you. 

A week or so later Corporal Bayley came to me with 
a copy of the Continental edition of The Daily Mail of 
August 12. Mr. Beach Thomas, war corresponde nt, had 
a paragraph as follows: 

“The best individual story of a tank comes from rorth 
of the Somme. 


remarked 


It lost its direction and got to Treux, 
where an officer asked it to take up something to the 


front line. It answered “Yes.” Tanks always do. It did 
the job and was asked at the front trench to help with 
some tiresome enemy in front. It said “Yes” again, but 
demanded the help ‘of a dozen infantrymen. With this 
bodyguard 1 it set out, crossed a hostile trench and worked 
along it, finally accepting the surrender of 7 officers and 
00 

200 men. 

That symbol of the African death-sign brought good 
luck, for we came through without a casualty. Without 
doubt that grinning skull scared off the evil spirits! 











The Gun Plane 


By Captain Josepu I. Greene 
24th Infantry 


Epitor’s Note: In the March-April number of the INFANTRY 
JouRNAL, the author of this article suggested the formation of a 
permanent group of officers with no other duty than to study the 
most likely application and effect of important new inventions, 
without waiting for the final results of experiment. Herein he 
recommends one specific direction for the imagination to follow. 


ERY recently there appeared in a foreign military 

magazine an account of firings from an airplane 

with a small cannon. in fact, 
been any good reason to suppose that this could not be 
done. For years there have been planes in existence large 
enough to carry at least a 37-mm. weapon, or even one 
somewhat larger, and strong enough in construction to 
support the recoil of such a gun. But now that a small 
artillery piece has actually heen carried, aimed, and dis- 
charged in the air, there is little doubt left that any na- 
tion can build artillery planes if it so desires. This being 
the case, I suggest that a complete investigation of the 
possible uses and effect on warfare of such planes 1s 
worth our immediate attention. 

It requires little imagination to see that a gun plane 
(let us call it that for short) is, above all, the natural 
enemy of the tank. If an attack airplane can carry four 
machine guns and 2,400 rounds of ammunition—in addi- 
tion to two defensive guns—as modern attack planes 
do, it can surely carry at least one automatic 37-mm. or 
slightly larger piece, and 50 to 75 rounds of armor-pierc- 
ing ammunition. With any kind of marksmanship at 
all. firing at tanks from a short dive, a single gun plane 
should be able to make several hits on one tank, or hits 
on several tanks within a very few minutes’ time. 

The speed and mobility of the tank would be of little 
avail. A 20-, 40-, or 6o-mile-an-hour machine whose ac- 
tivities are confined to a single plane: —the surface of the 
earth—could make a poor job at best of dodging an 
enemy operating in the air at 150 to 250 miles an hour. 

One of the most exciting minor battles of the World 
War proves this point if, ndced. proof is necessary. In 
1918 off Vrieland, Holland, twelve German planes at- 
tacked a fleet of six British motor boats. Both planes and 
boats had machine guns. The best speed of the planes 
was less than 100 miles an hour and the boats could make 
nearly 35, a ratio of speeds even lower than what we 
could reasonably assume for tanks and planes today. In 
less than 20 minutes the planes, diving time after time 
at the circling, scattered, zig-zagging motorboats, put 
them all out of action, sinking three. The crews of the 
boats continued to fire their guns almost as long as there 
was a man left capable of doing so. But the exceedingly 
unstable conditions of firing made accuracy impossible, 
and the Germans lost only one plane. 

What steps, then, could be taken toward defending 


There has, never 





tanks against gun plane attacks? Armor, ot i i 
be made thicker. (Or can it?) But aside from this moc. 
step, there is at least one other that could b« taken , 
excellent advantage. The tank turret could be , 
structed with a cover that could be swung clear { 
inside the tank, and one machine gun poss ¥ tm! 
could be placed on a mount that would pop tl 
gunner up to the open turret top like a jack -the-y 
in order to engage an attacking plane. 

Since it is not improbable that the gun p 
carry a machine gun to deliver covering fire, th. 
antiaircraft gunner might well be armored against such 
fire. Assuming that his head and Ridiles would be 
above the turret top, a small plate of armor 
the sides of the gun would protect him except from th 


ittached ¢ 


eyes up. 

The antiaircraft fire from such a gun would be aimed 
directly at the diving plane for some two or ay second 
every time it attacked. Hits upon the propellor and en- 
gine of the plane would be well migh certain. Planes not 
attacking the tank could also be engaged, although with 
less effect, since leads would be necessary. 


Here we shall stop visualizing the air-tank war, wit 
the final remark that in the tank the airplane ha 
target undoubtedly worth its while. A tank costs ; 
aael to build as several airplanes. I leave the methods 
by which gun planes are to find their tank enemi 
and the methods by which they are to be controlled be. 
fore, during, and after their attack, to be worked out by 
the Futurist Board, recommended in a previous issu’ 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

How else can the gun plane be used to advantage’ 
should be, for one thing, a superb means against bil 
loons. One hit, and any inflammable gas would ign 
which is not always the case with even special sn 
arms ammunition. 

This use of the gun-plane suggests its employment 
against such rear installations as gasometers, water tanks 
ammunition dumps, and other targets that are hard to 
hit with bombs and receive little damage from machine- 
gun fire. For the one big advantage of the gun ae 
that of placing accurate, if brief, fire upon targets t! 
require more penetrating and detonating power to des 
age or destroy them than small-arms bullets afford 


Against other ground units than tanks, the gun plane 
would be less effective than present types of attack -~_ 
But against other airplanes, pat larger and |e 
maneuverable machines than the gun plane, it mi; ight be 
exceedingly valuable. When we stop to think that 
caliber .50 armor-piercing bullet will tear cor npleteiy 
through the cylinder banks of an airplane engi re, and 
render it completely useless, the effect of a small gun 
not difficult to imagine. 
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The Human Element 


yp GENERAL Epwarp Crort 
Infantry 


say at the outset that I feel greatly honored to 

isked to speak today to a group of officers repre- 

nting not only the various branches of the Army 

ur sister service, the Navy. In bringing such a 

gether at this school, the Chemical Warfare Serv- 

-- has given us a splendid example of the codperation 
that can and should exist among all who devote their 
lives to the armed defense of the nation. As you can all 
wstity, the Chemical Warfare Service is dointy fine work 

n spreading knowledge of this new and most important 
means of W varfare. For this we of the other branches and 
ervices should be truly grateful. 

On an occasion such as this it is well for a speaker to 
recall the famous professor who could go down deeper, 
tay down longer and come up drier than any other man. 

| shall attempt to emulate this professor mainly in re- 
verse. | do intend to go down deep; I shall try my best 
not to stay down long. and I sincerely hope that | shall 

t come ~ dry. 

You are all officers of an older growth and may expect 

hold piesa of responsibility for the remainder of 

ir service. In such positions you will deal largely with 
n beings. Because of this, I think it is particularly 
propriate to speak to you briefly of things that concern 
human being. It has truly been said that we have 
the power of supermen over machines and their forces 
but only a faulty understanding of men and their ways. 
We should remember that in war, and in the preparation 
for war, the human being must ever be the vital element. 
is because he is s0 often neglected when we are con- 
ring our problems that I have chosen to devote all of 

mi ssiaadll to the human being. 

We should remember at all times that war is simply an 
ttempt on the part of a group of human beings to over- 
come another group. The process of making the right 
kind of soldiers to overcome the hostile group consists of 
preparing their hearts as well as their heads. For the pri- 
¢, preparing the heart is the most important but for the 
cet both heart and head, and particularly the head, 
must be prepared. 

ke prepare the head, the Army has provided an ex- 

nsive school system for the training and education of the 
offic cer. But the officer who thinks that what he learns in 
school is sufficient to carry him along is on the wrong 
track. The educational process must continue throughout 
one's service, for school or no school, it is hand-made edu- 
catl on that counts in the long run. It has well been said 

mm nowledge must be attacked as an enemy before 
embrace it as a friend.” Though I am well aware 

that I am speaking to officers of long service I nev rertheless 
advise: K eep your mental spark plugs firing, and avoid 
ver-carbonization. This can be done through consistent 


af 
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Address delivered at the 
graduation exercises at the 


Chemical Warfare School. 


study and then, whether you are a two-, a tour-, a Six- ot 
an eight-cylinder man you will function efficiently. 

I need hardly point out that our schools try to develop 
the student’ Ss qualities of leadership but, more important 
than this, they train and educate officers for usefulness 
The opportunity for displaying great le adership may 
never knock at your door, but if by going through the 
service schools we learn how to be useful then not only 
the school will have fulfilled their main mission but the 
students too will splendidly fulfill their duties. 

Of course, while you are striving to be useful it is en 
tirely fitting and proper that you should strive also to be 
come useful as leaders of men. 
of leadership. I like this one: “ 


There are many definitions 
Leadership is the name for 
that combination of qualities by the possession of which 
one Is able to get something done by others chiefly be 
cause, through his influence, 


they are willing to do it.” 


It has bees said that there are four wavs in which an 


officer controls his men. 


and treac h 
a bully, defined 
by Richard H arding Davis as a coward in authority. 
against this sattieed 


First, through fear. Fear alone is negative 


erous. Fear is often the means used by 


I'm 


all right in elds 
(fields of corn or fields of clover, for example) but in the 
field of leadership it won t do because love and lente ncy 
too often go hand in hand. No, 
through the 
leaves, or the e agles, or the stars on ‘the should ers, or the 
special stripe on the sleeve or the boots and spurs or the 
silver hat-cord. 


Second, love. Love may be some 


love alone won't do 


Third, through position bars, or the 


The man who employs this method cre 
ates the impression that he is a big shot, but those he 
attempts to control soon find out that he’s nothing but a 
stuffed shirt. 

Fourth, through respect. Respect that ts engendered 
through such chings as character, intellect and human 
understanding on the part of the commander, the officer, 
the leader. This fourth method 1 1S the one | recommend 
especially if the element of fear is retained for occasional 
use when needed. 


This method is no good at all. 


W hile admiration 1 1S the ge ntle st and 
most agile of teachers, there are still some types of human 
beings who are savages to the extent that they have little 
respect for any thing that cannot hurt them and who will 
remember only the last man who gave them a good swift 
kick. 

The librarian of Newark, New Jersey, has been gather 
ing startling statements for yan. One of these is ‘ap pro 
priate at this point. To quote: “It is easy to fool yourself. 
It is more difficult to fool the people you work for. It 1s 











still more difficult to fool the people you work with. And 
it is almost impossible to fool the people who work under 
your direction.” I think this statement contains a thought 
we can all bear in mind with profit. 

When I hear a colonel complain that his regiment 
hasn't enough men and lacks equipment, or a major 
lament the mnslliness of his battalion, or a captain say that 
he can turn out but three squads for training, I incline to 
philosophize that so often men aren’t big enough for a 
job because they think they are too big for the job. | 
rather agree with the late Justice Holmes, who said that 
any task is great if it is greatly pursued. 

General Robert E. Lee (noted for many sterling quali- 
ties, but above all for greatness of soul) is reported to 
have said after the war, “I have carefully searched the 
military records of both ancient and modern history, and 
have never found Grant’s superior as a general.” One of 
Grant's outstanding qualities was that he never com- 
plained. He never once asked for reénforcements but al- 
ways did cheerfully the best he could with whatever the 
government saw fit to give him. So I say, if you can’t 
adjust the means to the end then adjust the end to the 
means and perchance you will some day turn out to be a 
U.S. Grant. 

An | important human quality is that of knowing how 
to make up one’s mind. Making up one’s mind must, 
of course, be based on due deliberation and careful con- 
sideration. This is where knowledge is power. We must 
think first, then act. The ability to make up one’s mind 
usually goes hand in hand with such attributes as moral 
courage, strength of character, self-confidence and ready 
assumption of responsibility. To turn intellectual con- 
ceptions into coérdinated actions we must know how to 
make up the mind. A piece of good advice is: “Learn to 
make up your mind lest you get the reputation that you 
have no mind to make up.” 

So often we hear such words as aggressive, progressive, 
dynamic, and vigorous in connection with the go-getter 
type of man. Well, in my opinion the go-getter type of 

cer is all right unless he overdoes the go-getting. An 
pnt of go-getting, especially when it is coupled with 
self-interest rather than the best interests of the service, 
often results in driving an organization figuratively (and 
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MAN IS A PECULIAR CONGLOMERATION of sentiments. He normally likes to get along 





Se ptemb 





sometimes literally) to drink. Those in suc 
share somewhat the feelings of the America: ' 
France who wrote home to his wife as follo Deas 
Wife: Please don’t write me any more naggin; 
am two thousand miles away and they don’t do 1», 
nohow. Why can’t you let me fight this war in p. 

In order to keep from Ov erdoing the aggressiy 
gressive, the dynamic, and the vigorous, let n 
sock things as poise, balance, steadfastness, stability 
meditation. To counteract over-activity, wh fre 
amounts to futile, simulated activity, it is good for the 
man who would fit himself for leadership to dey 
only a capacity for strenuous action but also an ability { 
doing nothing at times; for doing nothing gracefully 
enjoying it. 

The commander who gives his men Opportunity for 
recreation and rest, creating thereby the impression tha 
a soldier’s life is that of a gentleman, will have not on) 
contented men but good soldiers as well. The Henr 
Ford factory method turns out motor cars fast and che: 
but that same method does not turn out the right kind 
soldiers. This is so because in one case we are piline ow 
machines, and in the other with human beings 


A lady once asked General Bedford Forrest, ‘Why « 

it the hair on your head is gray and your beard black?’ 
“T don’t know, madam,” replied the General, “unless it's 

because I work my head more’n I do my jaws.” 

Full beards are out of fashion these days but the 
some wisdom in General Forrest's reply which is further 
illustrated by the story about Charles I, King of England 
who, as we all know, was beheaded. When Christi 
(daughter of Gustavus Adolphus) the talented but some- 
what unmanageable Queen of Sweden, heard of the mis 
fortune that had befallen Charles I, she said, “Wel! 
Charles never used his head, so the English were qu 
right to cut it off.”” I think it is a good thing to ask 
selves occasionally, “If the Queen of Sweden's ideas we 
in effect today, would we get the ax?” The thought 1s : 
bit disconcerting, yemape, but a periodic check on this 


ourselves aeiteabily to courses of action that may be 
detrimental to the service and fatal to ourselves. 





with his fellow men in a peaceful manner, but once he is convinced that he is getting 


the bad end of a bargain, he is likely to break out in violence—Captain A. T. 


Beaurecarp, U. S. Navy. 
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The Battle of Adowa 
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1LOPIA has been appropriately called the Afri- 
Switzerland, although its mountain masses 

ind deep cleft chasms have been shaped with a 

ich. A fortress-empire, surrounded by 7,000- 

arts, it stands between the southwest shores of 
the Red Sea and the sandy wastes of the Soudan. It con- 

“< of a series of table lands of varying elevations, sur- 
rounded by lofty ranges through which rivers have cut 
deep gorges on their way to the lowlands. ‘In area it is 
bout “equal to Texas and Oklahoma combined. 

This n natural fortress, with its margin of tributary low- 
ands, h las a vegetation varying feocia tropical luxuriance 

w £,000 feet, to the sc anty growth of the highlands 
10,000 to 15,000 feet above sea level. Between 5 5,000 and 

000 feet are found the equivalent of the forests, grains 

ind fruits of southern Europe. On the whole the pe 
stemperate, although it is oppressively hot in the valleys 
ind lowlands and cold in the high ranges. During the 
ainy season, which begins 1 in March ond continues into 
September, military operations are difficult if not impos- 
sible. 

Ethiopia is inhabited by some 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 
people, so heterogeneous that the Arabs called them 
Abyssinians, ’ a name derived from a word meaning 
” OF their quality as wattiors, a 2,400-year 

record of repulsed i invasions bears eloquent proof. The 
single successful invasion was by a British expedition 

nder Lord Napier in 1868. 

Of the apple that was Africa only the core has been 
left to Italy, and a most refractory and unnutritious core 
it will prove to be. For Italy, in seeking to acquire some 
400,000 of Africa’s 11,500,000 square miles, takes on the 

ost dificult problem, both topographically and ethno- 
gically, that the continent presents. 

In 1870, as the first step toward the solution of this 

ficult problem, Italy bought the Red Sea port of Assab 
from m the local Sultan, and in 1885 (with British approval) 

k the port of Massowah A Egypt. This foothold 
was expanded into the colony of Eritrea. 

on iopia is divided into provinces or kingdoms, each 
the hereditary domain of a Ras, or King, and it is from 
this circumstance that the ruler of all Ethiopia derives his 
utle of King of Kings. It was this circumstance also that 

_ Italian penetration of the country possible. 

n March, 1889, Menelik, King of Shoa, proclaimed 
uum ne Emperor. A rebellion by Ras Mangasha of Tigre 
was put down by the Italians who compensated them- 
ilves for this aid to Menelik by incorporating the north- 
em part of the province of Tigre i in their colony of Eritrea. 

During the next five years the Italians attempted, first, 
gain Menelik’ $ assent to a protectorate, and failing in 
that, to win the semi- independent chieftains from their 


‘mixed race.’ 


tr 


“We are ready for any sacri- 
fice in order to save the 
honor of the army and the 
prestige of the monarchy.” 


allegiance to him. The problem was complicated by the 
diplom: atic maneuverings of France and Russia against 
Italy and Great Beicsin. The latter and Gocenanay had 
forbidden the export of arms Ethiopia, while the 
French and Russians, in retaliation for Italian aid to Brit 
ain in the Armenian dispute, were supplying Menelik 
with arms and urging him to make war. 

The raising of an Aby ssinian Army is a levee en masse 
The tribes are assembled by the local chiefs, and rifles are 
served out, as far as they will go, to those best able to use 
them. Others are armed with spears and curved swords. 
The cavalry differs from the infantry only in that it is 
mounted. 

An Ethiopian army is usually accompanied by women, 
slaves and camp followers to a third of its number. As 
there is no commissariat, the country through which the 
army passes is depleted of supplies; even in fertile territory 
it cannot remain halted for more than a week or so with- 
out sending out marauding parties to collect food. Each 
man fights, not fanatically as the Dervishes do, but as a 
skillful individual skirmisher. 

Italy’s African force in 1896 included both Chiristian 
and Mohammedan native troops from the colony of 
Eritrea. Native battalions consisted of four companies of 
300 men each. The companies were divided into three 
centurias of 100 men, each centuria being commanded by 
an officer. In each company there were three Italian lieu- 
tenants and two native subalterns. Batteries were pack 
transported and consisted of four officers, eleven noncom 
missioned officers (Italian) and 163 natives. The artil- 
lerymen were usually Soudanese Mohammedans. The 
Askari or native soldier was, and is, an excellent fighting 
man. He requires only a ration of flour, and is capable of 
enduring long marches with little rest. 

An > a m Italian tactics may be 
rules for the guidance of officers: 

“The bayonet is to be used on every possible occasion. 


gained from these 


“The officers (all of whom were mounted on mules) 
are to dismount when in the fire zone. 
“In the firing line, a close formation, that is, 
line, shoulder to shoulder, is to be employed. 


a thin 


“No firing is to be ordered at a greater distance than 
500 meters, and, except in unusual cases, volleys are to 
be employed. 

“The men with the commissariat column are to take 


part in the action, as many of them as possible advancing 
into the lines. 
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THE BATTLE OF 


1 as the fighting begins the reserve cartridges 

listributed from the commissariat. 

ire frequently to be sent off, giving informa- 
hour, place, and situation of affairs at the 


reparation for the campaign, Baratieri, Governor 
colony of Eritrea, who was also commander-in- 

£ the military forces, prepared for a defense within 

ng Adowa-Makaleh- Adigrat, but the destruction 

he Ethiopians of an advanced force of 2,000 men at 
Amba Alagi forced a retirement to Adagamus. This 


ractically impregnable position covered the approaches 
» Eritrea from the south. A battalion left behind at Fort 


16 


Makaleh to guard stores the Governor was loath to 
lestroy Was forced to surrender after a seige of 45 days. 


The terms of the capitulation required the return of the 
arrison of Fort Makaleh to the Italian lines. A large 
in escort was necessary for its protection, and 

lik directed the march via Dongolo and Hausien in 

ae ) manner as to protect his flank as he moved his army 
westward across the Italian front to the fertile Vale of 
undapta. Baratieri immediately moved to the heights of 
Sauria to cover Adigrat and his communications to the 

eh 

1 February 12th, Baratieri had 21,000 men and 50 

zuns at Sauria, and about 10,000 throughout the colony, 
of whom 4,000 were on the line of communications. Dur- 
ga comparatively short period the Italian forces had 
en increased four-fold; their rapid expansion, necessary 
though it was, brought many difficulties in its train. The 
quipment of the troops so hurriedly mobilized was badly 
idapted to the kind of service required of them. The 
rocky trails over which long hard marches were made 
lemanded steel shod Alpine boots. Those supplied were 
n shreds in less than three months. Most of the difficul- 
ties could be traced to the failure of the supply columns, 

erating over 150 miles of mountain trails. There was a 

mentable shortage of transport animals which com- 
oelled the use, to the point of exhaustion, of those avail- 
ble, 

in February 22 it was estimated that provisions for 
more than ten days could not be assured, and on the 23d 
retirement to Addicaie was ordered. On the 24th the 
tder was countermanded; to still the clamor that was 
rased and to bolster morale a “reconnaissance in force” 
with 14 battalions and 6 batteries under General Dabor- 
mida was made. The troops took up a position to the 
of Adi Cheras but returned to camp at night. On 
the 2 ath the retirement was again considered, but again 
4 bar idoned. 

Men elik had retired to Adowa on February 14th. Al- 
though he now had over 100,000 men his case was not 
much better than that of the Italians. His force could 
remain massed only as long as food lasted, and the period 

ad already exceeded all previous records. An attempt 

send a force of about 12,000 men around the Italian 
night lank to collect food and devastate the country was 
promptly frustrated. With provisions for only three or 


ADOWA 











Map Il —The Theater 

four days, Menelik bided his time hoping that the Italians 
would attack; he even resorted to the stratege m of spre: ad- 
ing rumors of rebellion in his ranks to encourage them to 
do so. 

The colonial adventure, which had caused a severe 
strain on Italian finances, was vigorously aad by a 
large portion of the Italian people. It was only a desire 
for the restoration of the prestige of Italian arms, after the 
defeat of Amba Alagi, that enabled Prime Minister Crispi 
to get an appropriation through the Chamber of Depu 
ties. The Prime Minister, however, was not satisfied with 
the progress of events in Africa and his dissatisfaction was 
very bluntly expressed in a telegram to Baratieri, dated 
February asth, quoted in part as follows: 

This is a military phthisis and not a war. . . . Small 
skirmishes in which we are always facing the enemy with 
inferior numbers—a waste of heroism without any cor- 
responding success. I have no advice to give you because 
I am not on the spot (in the venacular of the present Gen 
eral Baratieri was) but it is clear to me that there is no 
fundamental plan in this campaign and I should like to 
see one formulated. We are ready for any sacrifice in 
order to save the honor of the army and the prestige of 
the monarchy. 


The 20,000 men that Baratieri had at Sauria were all 
that his difficult line of communications could sustain 
The apparent vacillation of his course of action arose 
from the necessary dependence on native spies for infor- 
mation of the enemy. Orders based on the reports of one 
group later had to be recalled on the basis of information 
furnished by another. On the 26th the garrison was pre- 
pared, on the reports of spies, for an sited j in force, but 
it was never delivered and the troops were inclined to 
ridicule the fears of their leader. On the 28th a retire- 
ment toward Addicaie was ordered and the baggage 
actually started. 

On the night of the 28th the Generals were assembled 

- informally — and Baratieri explained that provisions 
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would not last beyond the 2d, or at the latest the 3d of 
March, and that some action must be taken. Retirement 
to Senafeh, Addicaie, or even to Asmara, was mentioned. 
But the Generals were against retirement—the loss of 
three or four thousand men was to be preferred to retreat, 
and retreat in any event would be futile, since the enemy 
could out-march and overtake the column. All were in 
favor of attack. Baratieri closed the conference with the 
statement that further information of the enemy was 
expected and that on receipt of it a decision would be 
made. 

To Governor Baratieri, faced with the necessity of 
doing something, and, with time relentlessly pressing 
him, the only practic al plan seemed to be a rapid advance 
to a new position, naturally strong, wherein to provoke 
the enemy to attack. A forward movement would force 
Menelik to a counter-stroke, for his men were hard to 
hold. A strong defensive position, discipline and artillery 
would go far to compensate for inferiority of numbers. 

Between the height of Sauria and the ampitheatre of 
Adowa there are two strong positions; the first lies be- 
tween Mount Esciascio and Mount Semiata at a distance 
of about ten miles from Sauria, and the second extends 
from Mount Abba Garima along the heights to the east 
of Adowa. General Baratieri’s plan was to occupy the 
former position by a night march—not to advance be- 
yond it, and not to fight unless attacked. 

In every lost battle there is always one event which is 
singled out from among the many contributing factors as 
the direct cause of failure. In the case of Adowa it was a 
confusion of names. On the Semiata-Esciascio line there 
was a pass of Chidane Meret and on Abba Garima line 
there was a pass of Enda Chidane Meret, the word 
“Enda” meaning church. 

In his account of the campaign, Berekeley (The Cam- 
paign of Adowa) says that the pass—he calls it the hill— 
of Chidane Meret was named by Baratieri on a rough 
map he had prepared as up to that time it had no desig- 
nation. It is the Ethiopian custom to attach names to 
areas rather than to exact locations, since their type of 
architecture is so casual that even villages do not consti- 
tute fixed points. It seems not unlikely that the pass near 
Mount Semiata should have been named “‘Pass of Chi- 
dane Meret’’ and the one some five miles further on 
should have been named “Pass of the Church of Chidane 
Meret.” 

Baratieri’s orders issued on February 29th directed an 
advance to the Semiata-Esciascio position in three columns 
with a reserve following the center column. The leading 
elements were to leave their respective camps at 9:00 P.M. 
and the reserve to follow the center column at an interval 
of an hour. 

The right column was to march via Zala Pass—Gul- 
dam Pass to the Pass of Rebbi Arienni; the center column 
and reserves were to follow the route from Adi Dichi 
through Gundapta to the Pass of Rebbi Arienni; and the 
left column was ordered to move to Chidane Meret by 


the Sauria-Adi Cheras Road. 





September. Octo) 


The force was to occupy the Semiata-Es: 
with Albertone’s column on the left and D 
column on the right. General Arimondi’s 
umn, if it found the ground held in sufficient f. 
other two, was to take up a position in readi: 
of the other columns. Generals were direct: 
frequent advices to headquarters and to the ¢ 
of the neighboring column. 

The constitution of the several columns 
Map I. 

The Italian troops actually participating in 
numbered 17,700 (14,519 infantrymen and 3,18; 
lerymen) sccompanied by 56 guns. Of the toi 
10,596 were Italian, the remainder native. 

To oppose this force King Menelik had assembled joo. 
ooo warriors and 42 guns. It is estimated that 80,000 were 
equipped with rifles. ne 20,000 with spears. In 
the torce were 8,600 mounted riflemen. 

At the appointed time the columns moved off by th 
light of a brilliant African moon. At the head of 
aa marched a small group of friendly native 
followed at a short distance by the conventional advan: 
guard. 

At an early hour Baratieri had a foretaste of th: 
ficulties inherent in his ambitious night maneuver 
Shortly after the march had gotten nies way he was 
astounded to discover, that despite his careful orders, 0 
battalion of the right column had become so canbesed i 
the darkness that it was marching in rear of the left 
umn. He promptly reoriented this battalion and _pro- 
ceded to Adi Cheras; there (at 3:30 A.M.) he found the 
Bersaglieri Regiment (center column) waiting for Alber 
tone’s column to clear a defile ahead of them. 

On Italian maps the route of the Native Brigade | 
shown running west from Sauria along the south of Mount 
Adi Cras. The orders that were issued, however, do not 
definitely fix it along that line. Actually the brigade 
marched north of the ridge and finally blocked the move. 
ment of Arimondi’s (center) column in a narrow pas 
near Adi Cheras. Due to their rapid marching, or pos 
sibly because they accelerated to clear the defile for Ar 

mondi, the Native Brigade (left column, General Alber 
tone) reached the Pass of Chidane Meret at 3:00 A.M 
where, according to the plan of the Commanding Gener! 
they were to halt and go into position. 

Having arrived at his position two hours earlier thar 
the Governor had assumed, Albertone (left colun 


luded i 


found no evidence of the arrival of the other columns tk 


began to have misgivings as to his location. On the sket 
that Baratieri issued to his officers the Pass of C! 
Meret is clearly marked and its position with reference 
to the line to be occupied is unmistakable. Purthes rmort 
Albertone had special orders to maintain contact w' 
column on his right which he failed to do. 

Either through misinterpretation of his orders, inexact 
ness of the sketch, or inopportune initiative, Alberto 


resumed the march after less than an hour’s halt, on the 


statement of a guide that the pass of Chidane Meret w 
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THE BATTLE OF ADOWA 


~e four and a half miles further in advance. At about 
Albertone halted his main body near Adi Vecci in 
ttempt to gain contact with the center column, 
\is impetuous advance guard continued on through 

ss of Enda Chidane Meret and in flagrant dis- 

of orders attacked the Ethiopian outpost. 

While Albertone’s column was floundering about in the 
Jarkness Baratieri, who believed his right flank to be the 
ger point, had moved to the vicinity of the pass of 


dal ee) 
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Rebbi Arienni to supervise the movement of his right 
lumn into position. At 5:15 the right column reached 
Rebbi Ariennt and 30 minutes later had occupied the pass 
ind the adjacent slopes with three battalions—the Militia 
Battalion and the Company of the Kitet of Asmara on the 
aght the 6th Battalion in the center and the roth Bat- 
lion on the left, with the guns on the ridge just south 

f the pass. The rear echelon of the Brigade- —the 6th 
Regiment and one Battalion of the 3d regiment 
being ms assed to the east of the pass. 

At 5:30 the center column put in its appearance. Bra- 
tieri at once ordered this column to close up and to replace 
Dabormida (right column) in the occupation of the 
ridge and pass of Rebbi Arienni, also to send troops to 
hld Mt. Atgebat as a covering force for the right flank. 

The 4th Battalion (De Amici) and the 1st Company 

Paves), of the 5th Native Battalion, were designated for 
this latter duty. This force reached its position about 8: :30. 

By 6:00 A.M. the Governor’s C.P. had been established 

n the slope of Mount Esciascio. From this locality he 
bard firing to the left front but ascribed it to the activity 
f the scouts of the Native Brigade. At 6:30 Arimondi 
was ordered to move into the positions just vacated by 
Dabormida’s brigade. Fifteen minutes later he was or- 
dered to move to the support of the Native Brigade (left 
column). On executing this second order the Battalion 

f Mobile Militia, as an advance guard, moved directly 
across the valley, through the Pass and around the Spur of 
Belah, in a bee line for Mount Derar and the sound of 
the firing. However, the going was so rough that even 
these native troops required more than an hour to cover 
less than two miles. 

Possibly it seemed that the location of the firing to- 
ward which they were marching could be reached a 
easily around one side of Mount Derar as around - 
other. In any event when they descended into the valley 
from the Spur of Belah at 7:45, the advance guard turned 
nght instead of left and continued on into the valley of 
Mariam Sciauitu. 

Although General Dabormida had been instructed 
where to place his artillery he took matters in his own 
hands when he found no sign of Albertone’s column at 
Belah. He continued to advance and turned right into 
the valley that leads into the Vale of Mariam Sciauitu; 


“were 


this nc twithstanding that he had been ordered to post 
hs artil] he S f Belah and d 

artillery on the Spur o ah and to gain and maintain 
contact with Albertone as soon as possible. The Governor 
expected him to advance no more than 800 meters. Ap- 


parent! 


Dabormida believed that his orders required him 
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to advance to Albertone’s assistance without delay. 

At 5:45 Ellena’s column was in sight at Adi Cheras, 
and was ordered to close up at that place. At 6:30 these 
orders were amended to direct him to move up to the 
ridge of Rebbi Arienni. At 7:45 the rear echelon of 
Dabormida’s Brigade was ordered to accelerate its move 
ment, but it did not finally clear Rebbi Arienni until 
8:45. At 8:15 visibility improved, and from his observa- 
tion post on Mount Esciascio the Governor could see signs 
of activity on the right, among the Shoan encampment 
(10,000 to 15,000) at Mariam Sciauitu. On the left he 
saw that Albertone was seriously engaged. The danger 
of a general attack seemed imminent and his troops were 
not yet in position. 

At about g:00 wounded and fugitives from Albertone’s 
brigade were streaming along the trails to Sauria. Staff 
officers sent to halt and rally the fugitives achieved 
nothing. The Governor considered rec alling the Native 
Brigade, but with none of the other brigades i in support 
ing position it seemed impracticable. 


Tue Ficut ON tHe Lert 


By 7:30 Albertone’s two-hour long column had closed 
up and he made his disposition with the idea of hok ling 
the ground he believed his orders required him to defend, 
and to extricate his advance guard. He pl. iced his 6th 
Battalion on the right with its “flank on Mt. Gusoso and 
the 7th Battalion and the Irregulars on the left with their 
lank “ in the air. 


’ His artillery went into position in the 
center of his line. 


The 8th Battalion was held some dis- 
tance in rear as reserve. The center of Albertone’s posi- 
tion was about a mile from the pass of Enda Chidane 
Meret, and his line approximately three miles in advance 
of the position the Governor had intended him to occupy. 

At 7:30 Albertone sent a message to the Commanding 
General describing conditions. At 8:15 he dispatched a 
second message stating that the 1st Kettles (advance 
guard) was still seriously engaged; that he was trying to 
extricate it and that snilooceananse would be well 1 
ceived. These messages were not delivered until 9:00 
A.M. 

After more than an hour's battle against constantly in 
creasing numbers, the 1st Battalion posted one company 
as rear guard and withdrew. Irregulars in position near the 
east end of the pass assisted the movement. The rear 
guard was promptly overwhelmed and the Shoans poured 
through the pass and over the ridge, literally on the heels 
of the retreating Askaris. 

Dense masses of the now charged from the 
ridge, but all fourteen guns of Albertone’ s artillery 
opened with splendid effect and the i impetuous rush was 
checked. Despite the artillery and the 2,000 rifles in line, 
the Shoans immediately renewed the frontal assault and 
weight of numbers drove the attack right up to the muz- 
zles of the guns. The 8th Battalion now launched ; 
couinine-ateeck with the bayonet to relieve the proms 
and free the guns. The enemy countered by opening with 
a quick-firing battery that had come into position on the 
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Map Il — The Fight 


ridge. At the same time a dense column poured down 
the southern slopes of Abba Garima and wound itself 
around Mount Semiata, turning the left flank. Menelik, 
sensing the critical moment, now sent in 25,000 of his 
“Royal Guard”; 
7th Battalion while the remainder swarmed over the rocky 
slopes of Mr. Gusoso and drove in the 6th Battalion. 

At 10:30 Albertone finally ordered a general retirement. 
The 3d and 4th Batteries (Sicilians) were directed to con- 
tinue firing to cover the retreat. A bayonet charge by 
what was left of the 7th and 8th Battalions extricated the 
Native batteries. For a time it seemed that the retirement 
would be successful. But Menelik’s troops were not to be 
denied. The Italian line broke. The guns were captured, 
recaptured and finally lost some half mile back of their 
original positions, after the last rounds had been fired. 

By this time the Governor realized that matters had 


15,000 of this elite force engulfed the 


become serious. Thereupon he decided that his troo; 
must be assembled on the position originally selected 
Pursuant to this decision he dispatched an order to Ds 
bormida at 9:15 which directed him to support Alber 
tone’s retirement. Unfortunately this messenger met | 

from Dabormida who carried a note stating that h« D: 
bormida) ‘‘was holding out his hand to Mieitanc One: 


5 
more the unjustified action of an individual hurried ¢ 
drama of Adowah on to its tragic denouement. 7! 


Governor's messenger decided that Dabormida’s note ! 
Albertone concurred with the Governor's order and 
it was unnecessary to proceed. Similarly an order 


Albertone at 9:30 directing him to retire was undelivered 


because the officer catrying it was informed that Alber 
tone had been killed. 
alive at this time and directing the fight. 

At 9:30 Arimondi was ordered to occupy the v 


— 
4 #hat 


As a matter of fact Albertone wa: 

















































{t. Belah and to support Albertone with his 







Hopes ¢ 
ar firing batteries (attached from the reserve). The 
“4 Regiment deployed on the steep slopes of Me. Raio 
® with che 2d Battalion extended the line along the 
westerly siopes of Mt. Belah. The 8th Battery—the 11th 
tnd not arrived from Sauria—and the quick firing guns 





placed on the slope in rear of the gth Battalion, 
yards in rear of Albertone’s front line. At 
e time the rst Regiment moved around Mount 
Blah and deployed on the westerly slope extending the 
line northward. The 2d Bersaglieri Battalion, on the right 
tank, { faced the Spur of Belah across the pass of that 
ume. All these movements had to be made in single file 
ver precipitous hillsides that bristled with thorn bushes. 
Atg:45 a staff officer who had been sent to find Dabor- 
mida’s brigade reported that he “saw them advancing 
st in front of the position,” this made confusion worse 
confounded. Actually he had seen the 4th Battalion (De 
Amici) which was occupying Mt. Atgebat. The Gov- 
«nor now assumed that the Spur of Belah, which was not 
sible from his command post, was occupied by Dabor- 
nida At 10:00 and again at 10:15 he sent urgent mes- 
ages tO Dabormida ordering him to advance to the sup- 
Albertone. Neither message ever reached its 
lestination. 
Meanwhile the enemy continued to advance and de- 
pite the fire of the guns on Mt. Raio the envelopment 
t the Native Brigade was complete by 11:00 A.M. Most 
‘the officers were killed. General Albertone was wound- 
d and taken prisoner. The survivors of his column re- 
treated toward Sauria, moving overland in small groups. 
The Artillerymen manning the Silician batteries served 
their pieces until almost noon, when, with all ammuni- 
tion expended, they perished to a man in hand-to-hand 
combat. 
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THE FicHt IN THE CENTER 





With the left column shattered and its few survivors 
n wild flight, the savage horde now swung toward the 
Rennines was in a bad way. The Spur of 
Belah being unoccupied left his right fank in the air, 
while the diel space resulting from the steep slopes of 
Mt. Raio rendered his crumpled left equally defenseless. 
To form a front against the enemy who were encircling 
Mt. Semiata, and to provide a tallying point for the 
remnants of Albertone’s Brigade, Gallian’s Native Bat- 
talion and two companies of the Alpine Battalion were 
mought up from the reserve. This force extended the line 
around Me. Raio to the left. At the same time the 8th 
Battery opened on the enemy groups who were cutting 
ctoss the line of retreat of Albertone’s stricken com- 
ey 

When the destruction of the Native Brigade (left col- 
umn) was complete, the victorious tribesmen raced on 
tonew objectives. With their ranks filled from the seem- 
ingly inexhaustable reservoir in the Vale of Adowa the 
mass that had crushed the right of Albertone’s line 
surged on toward Mt. Belah, while the column that rolled 






Italian center. 
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back the left flank dashed against Mt. Raio and flowed 
around it into the Vale of Gund apta and the rear of the 
position. 

At 10:30 a third column burst from behind the flank of 
Me. Derar and crossed the deep valley in front of Mc. 
Belah. Taking full advantage of the rough ground, this 
fresh force swarmed up the steep slopes and, unchecked 
by the volleys of the defenders, plunged into the ranks 
of the 2d Regiment, thus putting an end to the normal 
fire by volley. With the combat reduced to bayonet 
against sword and spear, the preponderance of numbers 
soon began to tell. 

Part of this same force climbed the unoccupied Spur of 
Belah and pressed on so rapidly that even the reserve 
under Ellena, which had fortified itself on the ridge of 
Rebbi Arienni, could not act in time to oppose the attack 
effectively. Two companies of the rst Bersaglieri Regi- 
ment advanced to retake the Spur but the attack was 
repulsed. A second attack also failed, and the troops on 
Me. Belah, taken under enfilade fire from the Spur and 
heavily pressed from the front, began to give ground. 

While the right of Arimondi’s lial found itself in 
this desperate situation, matters on the left were even 
worse. Galliano’s battalion—heroes of the seige of Ma- 
kaleh—had been posted on this flank. They saw the rem- 
nants of the routed Native Brigade stream by with the 
bloodthirsty Amharas at work among them, and Galla 
horsemen moving into the Vale of Gundapta in their rear. 
Perhaps, too, they had been regaled by their escort on the 
march from Fort Makeleh, with stories of what would 
happen the next time they fell into Ethiopian hands. In 
any event they had been under fire only 20 minutes when 
their nerve failed. They broke and fled. 

This defection sent rumors of treachery through the 
Italian ranks and shook still further a morale shee had 
alre: ady been seriously weakened by almost four hours of 
vicious fighting that had climaxed an exhausting all-night 
march. The 1st Regiment now broke under the fire from 
the spur of Belah, and the 2d Regiment, the Alpine com- 
panies, and a handful of Askaris, who had been held by 
their officers when the 3d Battalion fled, were all that re- 
mained in line. Baratieri ordered up the 15th Battalion 
from the reserve to the right flank but they arrived too 
late and were broken before they could deploy. 

By noon the Governor had decided on a general retire- 
ment, which he supposed could be safely conducted under 
cover of Dabormida’s Brigade. Having issued this order 
to the units on the left, he started to ride over to Rebbi 
Arienni on the right. As he passed Mt. Belah the enemy 
gained the summit from the west and opened tire on the 
confused mass of Bersaglieri crowded into the valley. 

Meanwhile, the 4th Regiment of Ellena’s Brigade de- 
fended the pass and ridge of Rebbi Arienni against the 
column from Mc. Rerar. Baratieri now ordered the 16th 
Battalion and two Alpine companies—all that remained 
of the sth Regiment—to close the gap between Mt. Raio 
and Me. Belah. But before this force could deploy, the 


terror-stricken fugitives streamed through their lines. Ac 
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12:30 the 11th (Franzini) battery arrived after a march 
of 30 miles and attempted to go into position. It suc- 
ceeded in firing only one round before the retreating 
troops swept through the position with the pursuers hot 
on their heels. 

Baratieri’s despatch to Rome, filed shortly after the bat- 
tle, presents a vivid picture of this fight in the center. In 
it he says: 


The enemy meanwhile, with great boldness, were mount- 
ing upward to our position and were penetrating our files, 
firing almost point Blank at our officers. 

Then all control was at an end and no orderly retirement 
could be organized. It was in vain that the officers tried to 
halt the soldiers on any of the successive positions, because 
the enemy, bursting in on them, and the Galla cavalry 
dashing about below, were sufficient to throw them into 
disorder. It was then that the real losses began; the sol- 
diers, as if mad, threw away their rifles and ammunition 
with the idea that if they were taken without arms they 
would not be emasculated, and almost all threw away their 
rations and capes. 


As previously noted, the advance guard of Dabormida’s 
Bri ey after starting directly for Albertone’s position, 
mg turned to the mght into the valley of Mariam Sci- 
auitu. For over an hour the main body of the brigade 
moved down the valley following a path that ran beside a 
small and filthy water course. Finally it reached a point 
where the path divided, the column elected to follow the 
right branch since this seemed a little less broken. A little 
less broken it may have been but the advantage was de- 
ceptive—the brigade was moving in a faulty direction. 

As the advance guard entered the Valley of Mariam 
Sciauitu, De Vito saw to his left the column that was 
turning Mt. Gusoso advance on Mt. Derar. He promptly 
reported a strong body of the enemy advancing toward 
the ground where he thought the flank of the Native 
Brigade to be. Dabormida ordered him (De Vito) to 
attack and establish contact with Albertone. At the 
same time he sent off his note of g:15: “Extensive en- 
campments of Shoans are to be seen north of Adowa; a 
strong column is advancing from them toward the Native 
Brigade. I am holding out my hand to it (the Native 
Brigade) while keeping a strong body of troops massed 
near the road that leads from Rebbi Arienni to Adowa 
and watching the heights on the right.” 

The point from which Dabormida “held out his hand” 
to Albertone pre-supposed a long arm, as the latter’s flank 
on Mt. Gusoso was more than two miles away. However 
this message confirmed Baratieri in his mistaken idea of 
the location of his 2d Brigade. 

The company of Asmara (210 men) deployed across 
the valley. The Militia Battalion, with three companies 
in the front line and one in support, moved rapidly up 
the spurs toward Adi Segala in an effort to reach the crest 
yk | of the Shoans. The Italians won the race, but were 
immediately attacked in overwhelming force. After 40 
minutes of desperate fighting they were forced down the 
hill, with the abi in close pursuit. At the same time 
the enemy moved up the valley driving the Asmara com- 
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pany toward the hills to the north and exposii 
of the Militia battalion. A centuria (100 ; 
the — company attempted to close the Thi 
effort tailed and the battalion fell back in disor 7 

The 3d Regiment, advancing to the aid of 


advance guard, fell into momentary confusi 


Vnen 
was struck by the remnants of the Mobile Ba‘. \ion jr 
the pursuing enemy. However, the troops quick. rallie, 
charged and drove back the victorious tribesm¢ 

Meanwhile, following their usual tactics, a S\ioan og. 
umn moved around the right (north) of the Bripade 
and at 10:00 o'clock struck De Amici’s force on \; 
Atgebat. They broke in among the medical section, il 
ing doctors, attendants and wounded. De Amici aske 


Dabormida for help and at about 11:00 the 13th Battalio; 
was sent from the reserve to his aid. With this help the 
attack was beaten off and Shoan fire slackened on ,\! 
fronts. 

Dabormida now prepared for an offensive. The 3¢ 
Battalion, last of the reserve, moved up to reinforce the 
14th. As the 6th Regiment moved down the valley the 
3d Regiment, located on the spur east of Tucul, attempr. 
ed to take the Tucal spur under cover of artillery fire, but 
without success. The 6th on its part drove the Shoans 
headlong down the valley, passed through their position 
and hoisted caps and: handkerchiefs on their bayonets in 
celebration of victory. However the failure of the 3 
Regiment forced the 6th to withdraw. 

At 1:00 P.M. while reserve ammunition was being 
issued, an enemy column, headed by Galla horsem 
and supported by artillery, moved into the valley fro: 
the east. A few well directed shots promptly scattered th 
hostile artillery before it was able to go into action. Th 
3d Battalion which had become badly intermingled w 
the 14th, experienced considerable difficulty in facing 
about to meet this threat from the rear. Despite ther 
handicap the hard pressed battalion beat off the attaci 
and succeeded in establishing a line with its left on M: 
Atgebat. 

By 2:00 p.M. the Brigade was being attacked on thre: 
fronts. The men had been marching or fighting ber 21 17 
hours. No word arrived from headquarters. The asm t 
of reinforcement was rémote, nothing remained but « 
tirement. By dint of a final charge the Shoans were 
pushed back far enough to disengage the 3d Battalion 
This unit then moved eastward up _ valley. The 14th 
Battalion withdrew to a position abreast of Atgebat, co 
ering in their turn the retirement of the 3d Re; giment 
From a position on the slope of Mt. Atgebat, Dabormid 
sent the last of his staff officers to De Amici with ord 
to hold the heights as long as possible. He was nev 
seen alive thereafter. 

The artillery had now expended all of its 130 rounc 
per gun. Some of the guns had retired with the first 
echelons; for those that remained there was no hope. The 
Shoans returned to the attack in overwhelming number 
They drove forward until they were using the pack mules 
as cover from which to fire at the gunners and their sup 
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‘Rebbi Ariennt. ' 
He directed his men to place him against the bole of a 
wcamore tree that had been Ellena’s P. C. earlier in the 
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ntry. The officers whose uniform rendered 
arly distinctive became special targets for the 
Nearly all the Italian officers were killed. 
raght fell while attempting to free the bat- 
ich only two mules—tloaded with empty am- 
ises—escaped. 
ci’s command reduced to desperate straits was 
ed to retreat. His medical service having been 
efore noon and his own plight virtually hope- 
s constrained to abandon his wounded. The 
tchery and mutilation of the wounded afforded 
treating column a brief respite. 
e final stand was made at the. pass and on the ridge 
Here De Amici fell mortally wounded. 


| there he stayed. 
Colonel Ragnt of the 3d Regiment led the retreat of the 


ivivors of the 2d Brigade toward Sauria. Near this place 
, last attack on the column forced the abandonment of 
the few remaining guns. 


The desperate and long continued resistance of e 
vant . Dabormida’s brigade materially assisted i 


relieving the pressure on those columns that had retre: bid 
ilier. The pursuit, bloody while it lasted, was not 
sushed to its logical conclusion. 


There was too much loot 


to be garne red. 


The Italians lost about 6,000 killed, 1,500 wounded, 


and 2,000 prisoners, a total of 9,500 out of 17,700. The 
Ethiopian loss was estimated at 17,000. Prime Minister 
Crispi, held largely responsible for the rash attack which 
resulted in disaster, resigned with his ministry on March 
sth. 

General Baratieri was tried by a military court of six 
generals, which acquitted him of criminal intent or re- 
sponsibility. However the court deplored the fact that 
the high command had been entrusted to an incompetent 
leader. 

As for Menelik, King of Kings, he had preserved the 
had de 
stroyed a modem Europe an army with an untrained horde 
of primitive tribesmen; and, unknowingly, he had won 
for his people a freedom from foreign aggression that was 
to last until the year of 1935. Indeed it was not 
inappropriate that the Czar of all the Russia’s should be 
stow on this swarthy African warrior his highest military 
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territorial integrity of his savage country; he 
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honor George. 
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THE ENTIRE AIM of military organization ts to reduce et erything toa perfect system, 
like a well-oiled machine. But : the equally determined aim of the enemy is to blow 


this fine mechanism into a pile of junk.- 
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GREAT deal of time has been devoted to the 
study of the tactical employment of field artillery, 
but little to its practical employ ment. Could you, 
as an advance guard commander in a meeting engage- 
ment, make really effective use of attached artillery? Could 
you bring about a truly efficient functioning of the infan- 
try-artillery team? Doubtless you believe you could. How- 
ever, in 1914, at the Battle of the Frontiers, French regu- 
lar officers, employing methods of procedure closely re- 
sembling orthodox teaching of today, discovered to their 
dismay they could not. Covering’ forces advancing to 
contact eventually found themselves deadlocked, and all 
too frequently defeated. Infantry fought at times for 
hours without artillery support when the guns were avail- 
able. Heavy losses were incurred against an enemy who 
knew how to combine effectively the actions of his infan- 
try and artillery. This inability to make effective use of 
light artillery contributed in no small way to the defeat 
of the armies of France in that momentous battle. 
A study of the various engagements which went to 
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Never leave to chance the 
selection of a field of battle 
The Infantry must be placed 
on terrain where the artillery 
can support it. 


make up this battle indicate that the infantry-artille, 
team failed to function for the following reason 

(2) The strongly decisive nature of artillery in s 
an engagement was not fully appreciated; 

(b) The necessity for the early emplacem: 
was not recognized ; 

(c) Plans of action were formulated afte: 
had been gained instead of before, resulting in sut 
of the initiative; 

(d) Selection of the field of battle upon whic! 
tact was gained was left entirely to chance; 

(e) Full advantage was not taken of early dep! 
ment. 


With a view to avoiding these pitfalls which entrapp. 
the French in 1914, it is my purpose to present herein 
entirely unorthodox method of procedure in advancing t 
contact against an up-to-date enemy. I suppose you wou 
call it heresy. Whatever it is, it seeks to enable an advai 
guard commander to meet a smart enemy with assurar 


that he will not be deadlocked before he realizes what \: 
happening, that he will not be caught flat-footed and 
deteated, and that he will retain his initiative sufficient! 


to accomplish his mission. 


In order to visualize this method of procedure, assume 


that you are the commander of an advance guard with 
tached artillery. Today any advance guard the siz 
battalion of infantry or larger without attached artil! 
will be worthless. 
ence of the enemy. Your information is vague. 


countered at any time during the day’ s match. Your m 


sion is offensive, and the order of match normal, with 
artillery at or near the tail of the reserve. You are to marc) 


near the head of the support, and you will have with \ 
of course, your artillery commander and his party 


In studying the task at hand you are convinced that 


unless you can use your artillery effectively you wi! 1 in 
probability be defeated, since the enemy is intellig 
understands the “‘practical employment” 


vance to emplace 1 your guns very early, you will ¢ 


support, or perhaps none at all, until the decisive stage 0 
the action has passed. Lastly, you are determined ' 


You are about to march into the € pres 
Nothing 


is known save that he is in the vicinity ‘iad may be en- 


of hi un 


You are also fully aware that, if you do not ! in ad 
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etain the initiative by selecting very carefully 
battle with a view to placing your own troops 
ground, and the enemy on terrain unfavor- 
You realize this is rather a large order, and 
ay not be able to do all these things, but, if 
it is not going to be due, at any event, to the 
1u have not tried. 


| surprise with no immediate prospect of artil- 

t, provision will have to be made for continu- 

ge during the march. You can probably make 
nts, initially, for the outpost artillery to cover 
nce until out of r: ange. From this point on, you 
to advance your own artillery by bounds from 
ition to the next in such a manner that at least 
guns are always in or very near positions from 


hich they can cover the route of march. Until you have 


son to believe that contact 1s quite imminent, it will 

xe be f 1€¢ essary for the guns to occupy the positions, but 

rely to remain halted on the road near them. Bounds 
successive positions should be made at an increased gait 
battery, or by platoon in case you have but one battery. 
The selection of these positions is not difficult. They 

st be near the road, some 3,000 yards apart, and must 
chosen as the result of intimate and free discussion be- 

n yourself and your artillery commander as you 

I ch along the ro< id together. No time can be wasted 
ooking r for ideal positions, since these seldom, if ever, 
exist how positions from which fire of some sort can be 
delivered along the route of march will have to answer as 

g as your information of the enemy remains vague and 
finite. 

Under no circumstance do you intend to advance along 

road blindly, and let chance determine the field of 
battle when contact is gained. This may not be your 
uucky day, and you may find, when the enemy is en- 
countered, that your infantry is on ground where the artil- 
lery cannot support it. If this happens : you may be dead- 
locked or beaten, and, in any case, you will suffer heavy 
josses. No, on the contrary, you are going to put the 
remy on ground where his artillery cannot support him, 
and where’ your artillery can blast him out. With such 
complete information as you have of the enemy, the 
ng of your advance guard must never pass a favor- 
le piece of ground until the advance party has secured 
the next favorable piece up ahead. This advance by 
mer by your deployed infantry must be coordinated 
ith the advance of the artillery so that the support will 
ver have to meet the enemy on terrain which the artil- 
a cannot cover. In short, the support never leaves good 
ground for bad without assurance of being able to reach 
tavorabl. ground unmolested. To attempt otherwise is to 
ourt dis ister. 

This method of procedure demands a brief considera- 
tion of the importance of the time factor. Today advance 
guard commanders are allowed much freedom of action 

regards time. In this they are invariably hurried 
commanders and forced to advance more or less 


blindly and without plan of action. They are badgered 
for an early deployment and criticized for delay of any 
sort and for any reason. Generally the importance of the 
time factor is grossly overrated. If it ts part of the plan 
of higher commanders to lose their advance guards as 
combat entities, then this is a very good way to go about 
The French, in 1914, lost sever al in this wise, and, 
one instance, a brigade with a regiment of artillery. he 
all, a few minutes or even many, lost by an advance guard 
commander in executing a well conceived plan of action, 
cannot be compared to the loss of the advance guard. 
Moreover, such a plan may bring highly satistactory re 
sults by defe ating the hostile covering torce, driving in to 
the enemy’s main body, and securing a 1 line from which 
your own main body can operate. On rare occasions this 
method of advance, due to peculiar conditions, may not 
be feasible, or may be only partly practicable. In such 
cases, the method used must ht the situation. 


Now your information of the enemy is not always 
going to be V ague. In most cases you will know more 
cio [ have outlined above, and, in some instances, you 
are going to have rather definite reports from various 
sources. As the situation clears, and information becomes 
definite, estimate to within half a mile, one way or the 
other, the spot where opposing points will meet, or con 
tact will be gained. Study this area from a map, by 
reconnaissance, 1m every way possible, to determine 
whether it will be favorable to you or to the enemy. If 
you think about it a little, you will generally find that, 
by speeding up or slowing down the march, or even by 


h: lting, you can meet the enemy on the te rrain you want 


W ich a held of battle determined upon, select positions 
for your artillery some 2,000 yards therefrom and order 
the guns into them. The artille ry movement to positions 
must be timed so that at least half the guns are in them 
when the point fires its first shot. ey will not be too 
early, for, if the guns are ready and support is not im 
mediately required, no harm is done, whereas if they ar 
not, and fire 1s needed, then plenty of harm is done. Pro 
vided your advance guard consists of a battalion and ; 
battery, no increase in gait will be necessary if the salle 
is marching at the tail of the column. By continuing to 
march at the normal gait, they should reach the positions 
some 10 minutes bebere the opposing points meet. In 
larger advance guards, it may be necessary to advance the 
artillery at an increased gait, or slace it well forward 
in the reserve in the order of ators It should never be 
necessary for the artillery to have to pass infantry on the 
road to reach positions in time. A few moments plan 
ning in advance will bring about the desired result. 

Concurrently with the selection of gun positions and 
a field of battle, observation posts must be chosen for 
those who are to direct and control the fire of the artillery. 
Artillery cannot hit targets it does not see any better than 
can rilemen. M: ap firing will be ineffective in a fast mov- 
ing situation such as a meeting engagement. Infantry in 
battle uses every possib le means to conceal itself and 
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makes observation for the artillery extremely difficult. 
Hence, observation posts must be with, or very close to, 
the front line. Points farther back are worthless because 
of the difficulty of distinguishing friend from foe. In 
1914 French artillery was silent in many instances because 
observers were so far back they could not be certain and 
dared not take a chance of firing i into their own infantry. 
To be effective, your artillery fire must be controlled from 
observation posts not farther than 1,000 yards from the 
most advanced infantry elements. 

Generally observation points can be selected by your 
artillery commander from the road at a glance. In any 
event he has his party with him which he can use for 
checking such points or for reconnaissance. It is not nec- 
essary for him to leave the advance guard commander to 
do this, or, in fact, to do anything. Perhaps, after final 
and definite fire orders have been given him, he can be 
released, but if you let him get away prior to this, the 
result may be poor support or none at all. 

The details to set up the observation posts must remain 
near them. The posts need not be set up or wire laid until 
the guns are ordered into positions. Each battery sets up 
one main observation post. If for any reason this is too far 
in rear to direct effective fire, or if it is masked, you should 
see that a forward post is established. 

Your artillery, if well trained, will probably handle the 
establishment of its observation posts correctly. However, 
you must make it your particular business to see that they 
do if effective support is to be secured. In the selection 
of observation posts, as in choosing gun positions, you 
must see that your artillery commander is content to find 
any points from which fire can be directed, and, above all, 
wastes no time in searching for ideal locations. 

With the field of battle determined, the guns going 
into positions, and the point about to gain contact, you 
must order an early deployment. Under no conditions are 
you going to allow a deployed enemy to catch you on the 
road. The infantry must be deployed, at the latest, im- 
mediately after passing the positions selected for the ar- 
tillery. When your mission calls for a quick hard drive 
upon gaining contact, the entire advance guard should be 
deployed on either side of the road, moving forward rap- 
idly when the point fires its first shot. Provided the 
enemy is about your equal in strength and is still on the 
road, such a maneuver will automatically envelop both 
his flanks simultaneously before he can deploy to meet it. 
If you press forward without delay, your troops will in all 
probability be able to fire into the enemy's main body 
while it is still on the road. In any case, you will throw 
his main body into considerable confusion and take the 
initiative from him. 

Generally you will receive instructions which limit the 
extent of your advance, and it may not be necessary for 
you to defeat the hostile covering force to accomplish 
your mission. Usually an advance guard is directed to 
seize and hold a certain line from which the main body 
proposes to operate. The orthodox method of holding 
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such a line is indicated in Figure 1. The : 
resistance (B) is on a military crest with th 
the front sloping off in the direction of th: 
the slope at (C) is steep, your artillery will h 

in placing protective fires close to your posit 
location for your main line of resistance allow 
excellent observation for his artillery on the o 
of ground at (D). Observation for your oy 
must be placed at (A) which a smart enemy 
you with his fire. 

~ Now look for a minute at Figure 2. Here your 
line of resistance at (B) has as good a field of 
location shown in Figure 1. You can deny the enem 
observation for his artillery from (D) with your fre 
You have made it difficult or impossible depending upo, 
the steepness of the slope at (C) for hostile a: ttillery 
reach you. You have secured excellent observation {o, 
your own artillery at (A). You have placed your infan. 
try on terrain which is just as favorable for infantry p 
poses as the position shown in Figure 1, but which 
vastly more favorable for artillery support. You have, in 
short, secured effective artillery support. 

In conclusion, then, the principal points in the practic: 
employment of field artillery may be summ: d up 2 x 
follows: 

1. Artillery will decide the outcome of most meeting 
engagements. 

2. To be effective, guns must be ready to fire when 
contact is gained. 

3. A plan of action must be formulated prior to gaining 
contact. 

4. Never leave to chance the selection of a field of 
battle. The infantry must be placed on terrain where the 
eonmiany can support it. 

When information is vague, the infantry must be 
io by bounds from one favorable line to the nex 
under continuing artillery coverage. 

6. Never hurry an advance guard commander to suci 
an extent that he is unable to execute a well conceived 
plan of action. 

7. When the situation is clear, 
positions when contact is gained. 

8. Observation posts farther back than 1,000 yards 
from the most advanced infantry elements will be wort 
less. 

g. Never let the enemy catch you on the road. Deploy 
at least 2,000 yards from: possible contact. 

10. If you catch the enemy on the road, and your ms 
sion permits, drive in fast and envelop both his flanks 
simultaneously. 

11. When ordered to hold a line, place your main line 
of resistance on a reverse slo 

12. Lastly, keep one jump sued of the enemy from 
the very start, take no chances when the situation 
vague, formulate a plan and have it under way before tte 
first shot is fired, keep constant watch over your artillery. 
and, above all, force the enemy to meet you on 3 eld of 
battle of your own chosing. 
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Then What? 


un J. H. Douerty 


Jepartment 


ERE is a saying in the Army that “time, tide and 
transports wait for no man, and for darn few 
en.” Be that as it may, Death, frequently 
by a cadaverous long- whiskered old gentle- 
ng a scythe, and is so incon 
to call at inopportune times and frequently 
individual is least prepared for his reception. 
by no means a pleasant subject to contemplate 


bout. So seldom 1s 1C discussed that the members 


misse Ss no one, 


the deceased's family are usually left without sufficient 
to make a prompt and efficient settlement of 
an officer or enlisted man dies, the widow is 
ly ina highly emotional state at the very time when 
ier faculties are needed to initiate action to secure all 
ghts and benefits to which she is entitled. The in- 
furnished here has been compiled with the 
that it will help to smooth out some of the rough 
and furnish a ready reference at a time when it is 
C needed. 

and regulations governing the granting of 
asions and other allowances “change so frequently th at 
e details of this paper may be out of date by the time 
P ublished. Officers and enlisted men should en- 
to keep up-to-date data where their families wil 
hem in emergency, or arrange with a dependable 

cy to look after these things. 
f the 24 subjects briefly discussed here should be 
fully read by all those who desire, while still living, 
what they 


ine I: ws 


| 
+ 


can to lighten the burden thrown upon 
widow. It 1s most important that somewhere each 
heer and enlisted man should have a complete, up-to- 
file containing his last will and testament, his in- 
rance policies, iatinls of stocks and bonds, deeds to 
| estate origin al marriage and birth certificates, a brief 
ment of his desires nd burial, a copy of his last in- 
me tax return, and other important records. In the 
at a man or his wife has been married previously, 
there s should be a record of the death or legal divorce of 
former spouse. Affirmative proof must be established 
idows or other dependents claiming a pension are 
itimately entitled to it. 
requently hear the assertion that the Veterans Ad- 
tion is hard-hearted and so bound up in red tape 
ocessing claims is slowed down by what appear to 
essary and sometimes impertinent calls for ad- 
nformation regarding the widow's rights; actual 
e has shown that these things are necessary in 
it the Government's interest may properly be 
ed. Widows must realize that they are claiming 
from the Government (the Government 1s 
nothing from them) and that they must prove 


Undertakers may be expect- 
ed to secure as large and ex- 
pensive an order as possible. 


to the full satisfaction of the authorities that they are en 
This fact should be kept in 
mind: a widow may be paid insurance, adjusted compen- 


sation, etc. 


titled to the compensation. 


, for one or more husbands, but she is restricted 
in her pension rights to her last husband 

A specimen of a last will and testament is contained 
in paragraph 23; this may be modified to suit individual 
circumstances. 

With one or two exceptions, names and numbers of 
forms have not been stated due to the fact that they are 
frequently changed ; however, the basic principle involved 
is stated in each title. Readers should keep in mind chat 


whenever the words “‘wife’’ or ‘““widow’”’ are used the in 
structions or suggestions apply equally as well to other 


dependents.” 
SECTION I 
BURIAL PLOT. 


a burial plot in a civilian cemetery, his wife should have 


In the event the deceased owned 


knowledge of that fact and information as to its location 


A written statement of the deceased should ilso exist 
concerning his desires as to where his remains shall rest 
In the event that the deceased desired burial in a federal 
cemetery, that fact should be known 


This 1s a question of immediate concern 


such as Arlington, 
to his widow. 
when death occurs and should be definitely settled prior 
to that time. Arling 
commanding Ofh 
cer, Washington Quartermaster Depot, War Depart 
ment, W ashington, oP. Kon number in the 
funeral party, the date and hour of arrival of the train 
upon which the remains will reach Washington, and 


whether interment 1s to be made immediately ot the re 


If the remains are to be interred in 
ton, a telegr am should be sent to the ¢ 


stating the 


mains are to be plac ed ina vault pe nding further arrange 


ments. attached to the 
Another to be 


sidered is that the Government furnishes a headstone for 


There is no expense services 


furnished in Washington. matter con- 
These stones are of regulation design and size 
(42°x13x4) the upper 24 inches being above ground 


when in place. 


the grave. 
Should the widow decide to have a me 
morial more elaborate than that furnished by the Gov 
ernment, the design, if it is to be erected in a federal 
cemetery, must be approved by the Quartermaster Gen 


eral, and the cost must be paid by her. 


DIRECTIONS FOR BURIAL. Regardless of 
where the de: ith of mulit: iry personnel on active duty or 
curs, it is highly important that The Adjutant General of 
the Army be notified immediately, stating the time and 
d: ate, and if possible, the cause of de ath heme re gul: tions 
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require that Commanding Officers notify The Adjutant 
General’s Office by radio, cable or telegraph immediately 
upon the death of an officer under his command. This 1s 
of importance to The Chief of Finance, The Adjutant 
General and to the Press Relations Section of the General 
Staff. If death occurs on an army post, or in an army 
hospital, there is very little the widow is required to do. 

All Quartermasters have contracts with undertakers 
which provide that the remains of all officers and enlisted 
men shall be embalmed, furnished a casket, and trans- 
ported to the local cemetery or to the train. There ap- 
pears to be no reason why, when such contractors are avail- 
able, they should not be informed that the family of the 
deceased wishes the funeral and equipment exactly as re- 
quired by Government contract with no embellishments 
and no extra expense. If interment is to be made at a 
cemetery some distance from the place where the death 
occurred, Army Regulations provide that the remains shall 
have an escort; the normal arrangement is for the widow 
to escort the remains, and as such, transportation at Gov- 
ernment expense is authorized. In the event death oc- 
curred at a place other than an army post, after notifying 
The Adjutant General, the widow should get in touch 
with the nearest Quartermaster who will make the nec- 
essary arrangements for burial. However, if death occurs 
ata place so remote from an army post that it is not prac- 
tical to secure a contract undertaker, the widow is author- 
ized to arrange for the preparation of the remains for 
burial, including a suitable casket. The cost to the Gov- 
ernment for this service should not exceed $100.00. When 
unusual circumstances justify it the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral will approve an expenditure of not to exceed $150.00. 
In cases of this nature it is advisable for the widow to 
keep a memorandum of all expenses paid by her in order 
that she may be reimbursed. It is preferable to have the 
undertaker submit an itemized bill direct to the Quarter- 
master General. A more elaborate casket than that furn- 
ished by the Government may be ordered but the added 
cost over and above the contract price must be paid by the 
widow. 

Without any intent to speak disparagingly of a nec- 
essary business, it should be realized that undertakers 
may be expected to secure as large and expensive an order 
as possible. Relatives are - to feel that absence of pre- 
tentiousness is indicative of a lack of respect. These two 
tendencies can cause considerable unnecessary expense. 
Retired officers not on active duty are not entitled to 
burial at Government expense except that the Veterans 
Administration will allow $100.00 for this purpose if it 
can be affirmatively proved to the satisfaction of the Ad- 
ministration that the deceased was a veteran of a war and 
did not leave an estate worth more than $1,000.00. De- 
ceased retired officers are entitled to burial in Government 
Cemeteries. 


3. SIX MONTHS GRATUITY PAY. The widow 
of every army officer or soldier on active duty, whose death 
is not a result of his own misconduct, is entitled to a 
gratuity payment equal to six months pay. The word 
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Septem! r-Octohp 


“‘pay”” means only base, longevity and flying r 
not include rental or subsistence allowance. 
restricted to a wife or minor child previously PF 
by the officer or soldier. (A.G.O. form 41). 
this gratuity, other than to a wife or a mino: 
be made only when the dependency can be 
established, and where such person has been 
by the deceased as his beneficiary. Practically all finane 
officers have a supply of blank forms upon which th; 
claim may be made. In the continental United States thy 
form should be submitted to the Finance Officer, US 
A., Munitions Building, Washington, D.C. If des 
occurs in an Overseas possessions, payment may be mad 
by the Department Finance Officer. There is a populs 
impression that the six months gratuity Pay 1s intended t 
cover funeral expenses. Such is not the case. 


4. ARREARS OF PAY. The widow is also entitled 
to the pay and allowances earned by the officer or soldie 
from the date of last payment to and including the date 
of his death. This payment includes base ond | longe 
pay, rental and subsistence allowance, flying pay, etc 
A blank form upon which to set forth this claim may be 
obtained from the local Finance Officer. The actual pay 
ment of this voucher may require considerable time as 
is not paid by army authorities and must be gh 
the General Accountancy Office, Washington, D. C. 
settlement. Before payment is made, it must be ascer- 
tained that the officer or soldier is not indebted to the 
United States or its instrumentalities. The widow ma 
hasten the settlement of this claim by discharging all o 
standing financial obligations of her hedbend to es 
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agencies such as post exchange, commissary, etc. ee, 
stant. 
5- ARMY MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION IN-Bionel 





SURANCE. In the event the deceased officer was a mem- 
ber of the Army Mutual Aid the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation immediately telegraphs or cables $1, 500 to the 
beneficiary. This payment usually is made the same day Hinsur: 
the report of death reaches the War Department. [ts result 
here deemed appropriate to state that the Army Mutua TI 
Aid Association maintains an organization in Washing- = 
ton, which is able to render great assistance to widows and HM jicab 
other dependents in the settlement of claims for pensions. HM cose 
bonus, war risk insurance, other insurance, etc. In the 
cases that have come to the personal attention of the 
writer, the widows of officers who carried insurance in the 
Army Mutual Aid were most appreciative of the courtesy 


the hi 
contir 








mum 


com 
be f 
nave 


from 


and service rendered by the Association in the settlement iM dics 
of their claims, some even going so far as to state that the Hing 
service obtained after death was alone worth the pre MiB mer 
miums paid. abn 


6. U. §. GOVERNMENT INSURANCE. The 
widow should consult some well-informed agency, 
lawyer, or the local Red Cross Representative, for advice 
as to the proper preparation of her application for settle- 
ment of U. S$. Government insurance. At the time the 
officer or soldier took out the insurance he designated # 
beneficiary to whom payment was to be made; or dunng 





e policy he may have written to the Veterans 
ion and had the policy endorsed to change 
iry. In either event the designated beneficiary 
of death is the only person who can collect 
c insurance. It is not necessary to prove any 


IC dod 
Ment y 
lonateg 
nent 
ld, wil 


Lativeheoree of Jependency in order to secure payment. it 
igna requenttl happens that young officers take out Govern- 
fhinaned rance, designating their mother as the bene- 
ch thi bsequently these officers marry, but neglect to 
ates thd c designation of beneficiary from the mother to 
r, US If death occurs the wife is left stranded and 


Kyment must be made to the mother. Keeping the 
Hesignati yn of a beneficiary up to date is a detail that 
hould not be overlooked. It is here deemed appropriate 
» discuss briefly the total disability benefits on Gov- 
mment insurance. 
Each U. S. Government life insurance policy contains 
, proviso covering total permanent disability (permanent 
is distinguished from temporary). In the event of total 
permanent disability, the Government waives the pay- 
ent of further premiums and pays to the insured $5.75 
per month as long as the insured shall live, 


g for ak 
+l oe fs?-000-00 of insurance carried. If death occurs before 
: 40 payments have been made, the balance is paid in one 
limp sum to the beneficiary. For a small additional pre- 
C fof the Government will endorse any policy now in 
*  Bborce to include a total disability provision (temporary). 
Th 


This was authorized by Section 311 of the World War 


to the 
y may cterans Act of 1924, as amended July 3, 1930. With 
lho s proviso in force, any policyholder who suffers any 


impairment of mind or body, which ony renders 


stantially ate # occupation, will be paid 7 75 per 
7 for pt $1,000.00 of insurance, commencing with 
e first day of the fifth month of such diahiline. and 
, continuing during the time of total disability. Also, pre- 
Co the Mi miums on ee policy are waived and the face value of the 
urance is not reduced or impaired in any manner as a 


- of the total disability. 

The total disability payments (temporary) may be 
concurrent with, or independent of, the total permanent 
d isability provisions already contained in the policy. The 


ee cost of this additional protection for total disability 1s 
n the 
a com heapecinivily small. So expensive has this turned out to 
0 the 


be for old-line insurance companies that practically all 
have ceased writing this form of insurance. 
from the 
disabrlity. 


in the 
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Army is not considered sufficient evidence of 


nem and many officers who have carried disability 
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. ADJUSTED SERVICE CERTIFICATE (BO- 
NUS). If the officer had active service during the World 


War, provided such service was not in the regular army, 


and the officer or soldier held no rank higher than that of 


captain, then he 1s entitled to a stated amount, based upon 
the length and character of his service, for what is known 
as the W orld War Bonus, more properly designated as 
Adjusted Service Compensation. The Ac ened Service 
certificate should be found among the effects of the de- 
ceased officer or soldier, and the widow is entitled to the 
proceeds of the face value of the certificate. The certifi- 
cate itself does not contain the name of the beneficiary, 
but there should be on file in the Veterans Administration 
a statement designating a benficiary. When changes are 
made acknowledgme nt of receipt should be reque sted. It 
is possiste for the officer or soldier to obtat 11n loans up to 
509 C of the face value of the certificate, and the widow 
or other dependent should attempt to determine whether 
or not such a loan has been negotiated. In any event the 
present value of the certificate will be paid to the widow, 
Ac imin 


or other designated be neficiary , by the V eterans 


istration. 


8. MONEY IN BANK. Not only are banks 
quired to conform to Federal Statutes, but also to laws 
and regulations of the state in which they are doing busi 
ness; therefore it happens sometimes that an officer or 
soldier who carries his account in his own name tempo 
rarily deprives his wife of the use of this money at a time 
when it is most urgently needed. Experience has demon 
strated that where an officer or enlisted man is married, 
the best plan is to have a joint bank account, for example, 
—“John A. and/or Mary B. Jones, either or the sur 
vivor.”’ 
widow 


When the account is carried in this manner, the 


can draw against any balance remaining in the 
bank; otherwise it is required that the widow institute ad 
ministration proceedings in the courts or probate the hus 
band’s will before she can have access to the bank bal 
ance. 

Officers frequently find it convenient or necessary to 
negotiate 


note. 


loans from the bank, giving their personal 


Fe 

In cases of this nature the widow should make 
every effort to redeem any outstanding notes in order that 
her credit standing in the community may not be im 
paired. In passing, comment ts due on the uneconomical 
and foolish practice some officers have of financing the 
purchase of an automobile and negotiating pe rsonal loans 
through financing companies or loan societies who charge 
7% to 14%, 


for this service from 7 when they can borrow 


from a bank at 6%. 
a $100.00 loan to be repaid in ten monthly installments 
When the last 
month rolls around, you somalle have $4.00 of the bor- 
towed money, while you are paying 6% on $100.00. 


a bank 


and an army site 


insurance with the Veterans Administration and com- 
mercial companies have been much surprised to learn that 
abnormal blood pressure, heart disease, kidney trouble, 
certain major injuries to eyes, limb and other parts of the 
cy, 2 MB body are not considered permanently and totally disabling 
advice HMB by either the Veterans Administration or commercial in- 
surance companies. Those interested in securing a total 
disability provision attached as a rider to their Govern- 
ment insurance policies should write the Director of In- 
‘urance, Veterans Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Do not forget that when you obtain 


of $10. 0o each you usually get $94. oo. 









Figure that interest rate for yourself. The only way 
can make money is to loan money, 
signature is gilt edge. Get acquainted with the officials of 
one bank and keep an open account there, regardless of 
where you are stationed. 


settle- 
e the 


ted 2 


uring If your credit standing 1s estab- 
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lished, in a pinch you can always mail in a note where 
you are known. In case of a personal note executed by 
another officer the widow can either call on the drawer 
for the face value of the note or send it to her bank for 
collection. 


. PERSONAL PROPERTY; STOCKS AND 
BONDS. While he is alive, an officer or enlisted man can 
not be too careful in listing all personal property owned 
by him, especially stocks and bonds. In the event the 
stock certificates or the bonds have been placed in a safe 
deposit vault, a record of their location should be made 
and filed with his personal papers. Frequently for a small 
charge a bank will retain stock certificates in their files 
and issue a receipt therefor; such receipts should be 
placed among other valuable papers. 


10. COMMERCIAL INSURANCE POLICIES. 
A record should be maintained of all commercial insurance 
carried, showing the face value, the name of the issuing 
company, policy number, the name of the beneficiary, 
the amount of premiums and how they are paid, and the 
form of the policy, i.e., whether it is a straight life, limited 
payment life, endowment or annuity. 

Commercial insurance companies re quire proof of 
death; this is usually accomplished by having two per- 
sons who knew the deceased during life, view the remains 
before the casket is finally closed. If necesary they are 
then ina position to make an affidavit to the fact that the 
deceased 1s actually the person who was insured. The 
companies require this to avoid the payment of fraudu- 
lent claims. 

When death occurs, the sensible thing for the widow 
to do, is to get in touch with the local agent of the insur- 
ance company who will advise her regarding the pro- 
cedure to effect settlement on the policies. Some insur- 
ance companies will agree to mail or wire one-half of the 
amount of the insurance to the widow upon receipt of 
official notification of death from The Adjutant General. 


1. DEED TO HOUSE OR OTHER REAL 
ESTATE OWNED BY DECEASED. In the event the 
deceased owned a house or other real estate, it will be nec- 
essary for the widow to go to court, to be appointed ex- 
ecutrix of the estate. The law differs materially in the 
several states, and it is advisable to consult a lawyer or a 
banker regarding the correct procedure to obtain letters 
testamentary. It is highly i important that the deed to the 
house, together with tax receipts, insurance policies, etc., 
be filed at some place known to the wife. 


12. AUTOMOBILE-—-TITLE, INSURANCE 
AND UNPAID NOTES. It is important that the title 
to the family automobile be filed with the other docu- 
ments. It frequently happens that payments are due on 
an automobile that ts comparatively new; in cases of this 
nature, the title to the car is held either by the bank 
carrying the notes on the car, or by a financing company. 
If the deceased left an estate, State Motor Vehicle Com- 
missioners usually will transfer the title to the widow 
without recourse to law. A record of the insurance carried 
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on the car should also be available. It is dec <4 
priate to state that insurance carried in the | ited Sn frot 
ices Automobile Association of Fort Sam Hox Toul chil 
at the time of death is automatically continue: «nti! ¢,. _ 
time as the current policy expires, and the _ 
now reinsure in the Association. The United Ser. 
Automobile Association appears to be a thy andi A me 
sound organization directed by personnel of the mil 
naval and allied services. It is actually effect on art 
on premiums for automobile insurance. 7 


. ARMY COOPERATIVE FIRE Associa. bellic 
TION. FIRE INSURANCE ON HOUSEHOIp “ea 
GOODS. A large number of officers carry fire insuran, oo 
in the Army Cooperative Fire Association of Fr. |, ae 
worth, Kansas. This is a cooperative association, and > 
member is required to build up a reserve of $6.0 
each $400.00 of insurance carried. After the reser 
built up, the annual assessments for insurance amour: 
only to a proportionate share of the annual losses plus 
small charge for overhead expense. In the event of death 
the widow cannot carry this insurance but the policy of of 
the member is protected for a period of two months after 
his death and the widow is then entitled to a refund of 
of the equity that her husband had in the Association 
Six months after the membet’s death this equity will be 
paid to the widow. The following is an extract from 
letter received from the Army Cooperative Fire Assoc 
ation, which may prove enlightening: 
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There has never been any case of requiring proof in 
making settlement with a widow. Unless we can find some 
account of the death of a member reported in the serv 
papers or we hear direct from the widow or some friend 
it is hard for us to keep track, and we have some accounts 
outstanding for several years, as we do not know to whom 
or where to send the check. 





















In addition to being one of the least expensive forms 
of fire insurance that an officer can carry on his household 
goods, policies in this Association are also the most con- 
venient as claims are settled by a board of officers ap. 
pointed at the post where the fire occurred. This isa 
form of insurance that each married officer should carry 


14. U. S. PENSION. Widows or dependent chil 
dren and dependent parents of officers and enlisted men 
who die from service causes—proved to the ssniiheciil 
of the Veterans Administration—are entitled to pension 
The amount of the pension depends upon whether or not 
the death is peace time or war time service connected 
also whether the deceased served in the military or naval 
forces during the Spanish War or World War. On March 
19, 1935, President Roosevelt issued four executive order 
establishing the following pension rates for peace rime 
service connected death, regardless of rank: 


sor 


Widow under 50 years of age 
Widow 50 years to 65 years of age 
Widow over 65 years of age 
Widow with one child, $7.00 additional for s: 
child up to 10 years of age, increased to $11.0") 
from age 10 (with $6.00 for each additior 


wr 
ar) 





to 10 years of age, increased to $9.00 


d ‘a 0 10). Pensions to continue until the 
Tex, chi hes the age of 18 years or, if unmarried 
Pte. and at ading school, until age 21. 
CU such Dependent Parent (only one surviving) 15.00 
W may Dependent Parents (two), each ....... 11.00 
* 7 A more neatly complete statement of the papers nec- 
ar , co substantiate a pension claim is contained in War 
BB oaement Bulletin No. 7, 1934. It should be under- 
~ MMB od that unless the officer or soldier was a veteran of the 
x with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, the Boxer 
VCIAMMB.bellion, or earlier wars, the pension is not paid when 
HOLD EEE. ch occurs from other than service causes. In the case of 
SUrancelll. officer or soldier accidentally killed while on leave of 


ence, or death occurs as a result of some cause origi- 

ng after departure from his station, the widow or de- 

ndents are not entitled to a pension. Neither is a pen- 

Bion paid in the case of an officer or soldier who commits 
Nts cide while on active duty, unless it can be proved that 
bere existed some mental disease contracted in or aggra- 
Cath aed by the performance of military duty. The widow 


icy of wuld investigate the pension provision and, if entitled 
1S alteriahereto, file a claim as soon after death as possible, as the 
UNd Ofncion starts only from the date the application is re- 
cation ved and not from the date of death. Registered mail is 
will bell ised. Widows or other dependents must reconcile 
trom alibemselves to a delay, as much research has to be made 
Assoc fore the application for a pension can be approved. 
yment is made by the Veterans’ Administration. 
fOor in 


ye 5. COMPENSATION. Compensation is in the na- 


servicelmure of a pension and is payable only to the widow or 


friend her “or of a World War veteran who was en- 
ccounts | to receive compensation, pension or retirement pay 
» whom 


ot 30% or more disability, directly incurred in, or ag- 
ravated by service in the World War, and who died 


-formsimmlrom a disease or disability not service connected and not 


ischold lmithe result of his own misconduct. Very few, if any, army 
st con-fmpersonnel are entitled to this compensation, as their rights 
ers ap-Mmere determined under other laws. However, it is ad- 


iable to consult an informed agency concerning this 
natter. 


. ORIGINAL MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE. The 










t cf 
d menericow is faced with the necessity of processing various 
faction fameaims. At least five of these claims require certified 
ension. Aeopies of the marriage certificate; these copies should be 
all repared before death, or at least the original should be 
rected: MEN@lable so that the widow can easily obtain certified 
- naval eoptes. In the event either spouse has been married previ- 
March ewsly, original or certified copies of death certificates or 
orders Rmmetvorce decrees are required and should be available. 
com 17. ORIGINAL BIRTH CERTIFICATES. All the 
marks pertaining to marriage certificates apply equally 
e 


bs well to birth certificates of children, for the reason 


7 hat pension allowances fluctuate according to the number 
end age of minor dependent children of the deceased. 
) a . . 
Birth cervificates are required and must be available. For 
stablis! 


g dependency of step-children or adopted chil- 
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dren, procure legal advice; this question Is too involved 
to cover in this short article. 


18. AFFIDAVITS FROM WIDOWS. After death 
occurs, and in order to process a claim for pension, afh- 
davits are required by the Veterans Administration; first, 
from the widow, giving a physical description of the de- 
ceased, including his height, weight, complexion, color 
of hair and eyes, age and such other items as occupation 
at the date of entering service, and the place of his birth; 
second, two affidavits for the deceased officer or soldier and 
two for the applicant widow from two disinterested parties 
—not relatives—stating that the widow and the deceased 
had lived together continuously 
marriage. 


required. 
19. INCOME TAX. It is very important that there 


be available to the widow a copy of the last income tax 
returned filed by the deceased. Practically all revenue 
offices mail out income tax blanks in duplic: ite, and the 
best plan 1 is to retain a file of duplic ates readily accessible 
to the widow after death occurs. All officers while on 
foreign service are required to file income tax returns with 
the Collector of Internal Revenue, Baltimore, Md. Som 
officers forward returns to that office, regardless of where 
they are stationed, and find that it ts a good plan to fol 
low, 


as man and wife since 


Thi may seem absurd but the afhdavits are 


as a continuous record is maintained in one office 


CERTIFICATES OF DEATH. Regardless of 
where death occurs, that is, whether on an army post ot 
elsewhere, the law requires that a report of the death be 
filed with the Bureau of Vital Statistics. The widow 
should obtain from this Bureau at least five copies of the 
death certificate; 


these are required to support various 
claims for 


moneys due her. Securing these certific ates 


may cause a delay of a few davs, but it is a matter that 
attended to Experienc € 
has shown that the undertaker is in the best position to 


secure the original and four copies of the death certificate. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS. The widow must de 
termine where she intends to establish her future home. 
Army Regulations provide that the household effects of 
deceased alloc and soldiers shall be returned to their 
home at Government expense. 


should be as soon possible. 


Procedure is outlined in 
AR 30-960, and the widow should consult the nearest 
Quartermaster for advice and instruction. It ts important 
that an inventory of household goods be made; in fact an 
inventory of household goods is a desirable thing to have 
at all times. Where damage to household goods has oc 
curred as a result of fire, water or the hazards of trans 
portation, the important things to know are: (1) what 
you have, (2) the original cost, and (3) present value. 
This information is necessary to establish a claim for re- 


imbursement of damage sustained. 


22. TRANSPORTATION OF DEPENDENTS 
TO HOME. If death occurs at a place remote from the 
designated home of the widow, curiously enough there 
is no provision for furnishing transportation at publi 
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expense. In such a case immediate payment of insurance 
is most helpful. 


23. LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. There are 
a few who have not made a will. This is such an impor- 
tant, albeit simple matter that it should be attended to 
by each officer and soldier. A sample copy of a will, 
which may be modified to suit conditions, follows: 


IN THE NAME OF GOD, AMEN. 


= _— — being of sound and disposing 
mind, do hereby make, publish and declare this to be my 
last will and testament, 
by me hitherto made. 


hereby revoking all other wills 


FIRST: I give, devise and bequeath all of my estate, 
real, personal, and mixed, in fee simple and absolutely, 
RN ila a cei sbeeeschreeeniw cin cniiinianing and 
I hereby appoint her my executrix, without bond, with 
full power to sell, mortgage, lease or in any other manner 
dispose of the whole or any part of my said estate. 


SECOND): In the event of the death of my said wife, 
rior to the death of myself, I give, 
device and bequeath all of my estate, real, personal, yr 
mixed, in fee simple and absolutely to my beloved 
GRE, die odadtensenna , and | hereby appoint —_—- 
ft “po oR ee 
as my without bond, with full 
power to sell, mortgage, lease, or in any other manner 
dispose of the whole or any part of my estate. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF I have hereunto set my 


ee ee ae 


ee ee ee ae ee ae oe oe ee me ee ee ee ey 


executor, 


Subscribed, sealed, published and declared by -_--~----. 
the above named testator, as and for his last will in the 
presence of each of us, who, at his request, in his presence, 
and in the presence of each other, at the same time, have 
hereto subscribed our names as witnesses this 
SOF DE thre tvtiewie _ at 


ee ee oe ee eg — ee oe oe a ae oe 


Notes : 
(1) In some States the Law requires three witnesses. 
(2) A brief summary concerning the administration of deceased 
persons’ estates can be found on page 223, World Almanac. 
1935. 
(3) A brief note concerning Wills may be found on page 209, 
World Almanac, 1935. 


24. ARMY RELIEF SOCIETY. Practically all ofh- 
cers and their wives, as well as all enlisted men, are aware 
of the fact that they are frequently called upon to make 
donations, stage entertainments, fairs, etc., to raise funds 
for the Army Relief Society. Very few persons in the 
military service are aware of the benefits derived by army 
personnel from the efforts of this Society. It is readily 
apparent that the recipient does not advertise the fact 
that she is receiving help from the Army Relief, but the 
annual report of that Society indicates ‘that it is doing 
excellent work in relieving ‘distress of the widows and 
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other dependents of both officers and enliste . Jue of 
the time of death, should circumstances by 





‘ : 1 thag 
a widow finds herself without funds and no i medias 
prospect of receiving any, she should consult the Ch», ‘al 


lain or local Secretary of the Army Relief Chioter | Nore: | 
deserving cases loans or outright grants are n Th " 
degree Bs distress is, of course, the determining 
must be established affirmatively. Too much credit cand. follo 
not be given to the officers of the Army Relief Socien - 
for heir efforts. They serve without compensation x 
efficiently distribute the funds entrusted to their 4 
striving always to accomplish the greatest amount of oo, 
for lie largest number. 


tor we M 


SECTION III 


It is quite possible that several other questions may L 
occur to individual officers and enlisted men. Fx; perience —_ 
has shown that in practically all cases the subjects prey 
ously mentioned are of vital concern, and th question 
what to do about it? The most practical and 
sensible thing to do, is to procure a container in which to 
keep all om records. This may be of metal, canvas 
a large manila envelope. It should be labelled “Im portant 
Papers and Vital Records of _-__-______ ” and 
should be kept 1 in a safe pl. ace known to both husband 
and wife. It ts suggested that the following or a similar 
form be utilized. “Blank spaces to be filled in with thelllminumber 
necessary information: 


BURIAL PLOT. 
burial lot. 
The lot is located in 


now arises 










I do (do not) personally Ow! 


. In the event of my death, it is my desire that m 
remains rest in 





3. SIX MONTHS GRATUITY PAY. The fae 


ent designated to receive my six months gratuity pay s 





Nore: If birth, marriage, death or divorce has occurred since 
the last A.G.O. form 41, was mailed to The Adjutant General's 
Office, an amendment should be sent in immediately 


4. ARREARS OF PAY. See Section IV. Nothing 


can be done about this prior to death. 


. ARMY MUTUAL AID. I am (am nor) 
ber of the Army Mutual Aid Association, and carry 1n- 
surance in the amount of $_____-. The beneficiary s HH ,, 
The policy number 1s 
The Association pays benefits immediatel\ 
No formal claim required. 


6. U. S. GOVERNMENT INSURANCE. | have 
(have not) U. S. Government Insurance in the form ot: 
straight life, endowment, or ~-----------, age in 
the amount of $______. The beneficiary of the policy 
on ere Policy Number 


Nore: If birth, marriage, death or divorce has oct arred, © 
beneficiary should be changed and a change is not legally rect 
nized unless it is endorsed on the policy. 


7. ADJUSTED SERVICE CERTIFICATE 


(have not) an Adjusted Service Certificate with a fact 


Te 
ued i 









a mem- Bgpesurat 


nsuraf 


| have 





ee 








I have (have not) secured a loan 


‘ « this certificate in the amount of $___-----. The 
re 4 ciat my Adjusted Service Certificate is _.___- 
diat ‘ 

“ha aes 
i th, marriage, death or divorce has occurred, advise 
, new jministration by letter. Changes are not endorsed 
Th ary” 1 Service Certificate. 
andl 6¢ MONEY IN BANK. I have savings account in 
: Cand be following banks: 
Clety tia inebialineeies = ee 
ind ee 
care MMMM hove checking accounts in the following banks —_-~-~- 
» | i 


(have not) a safe deposit box located in ____ 


PERSONAL PROPERTY. The following is a list 


4 stocks and bonds owned by me, showing name of 





‘lence any, serial number, face value and interest rate: 
prey P 
est :) es 
I an The stock certificates or bonds are (herewith or) in 
pase tod\ CO aancseseeeeasoeseoesooeesooanaeeeneess 
’ ea Ss TIN -cisitiessetahianiventecssapaliion 
ortant 
’ and 1. COMMERCIAL INSURANCE POLICIES. 
sbandjmthe following 1s a list of Commercial Insurance carried, 
imilarfimmhowing name of company, nature of policy, face value, 
hh thelflmimumber, and the policies are located (herewith) in the 
OE ee Re ee ee a kG 
ah ea | Ree he 
wn 
REAL ESTATE. The following is a list of real 
at myfggesate owned by me, showing the general nature, location 
nd \ alue: 
Mie <0) eee es ee eee, 
i ie Cl VR Cn 1 ol 
Ps ds to the property are (herewith) (or filed with) 
Tax receipts, W water rent receipts, etc., are (herewith) (or 
othing iled in) SP aT ct eS <n: ee ng eS 
mem- Insurance on the property ee EDS ae 
rv in- MEensurance Company RL I eee oe a aes 
he . 12. AUTOMOBILE. I am (am not) the owner of 
wet Bo automobile insured in United Services Automobile 
meee) oe. i ee ene ae ee 
I | h 
sali }. FIRE INSURANCE. I am (am not) a member 
a Be the Army Cooperative Fire Praca in the $___--- 
cv if 
as. | have fire insurance on household effects in the 
llowing insurance companies: 0 cade tinansndeinciebaseneeus abavenenedng 
recog 4. U.S. PENSION. See Section IV. 


I have > COMPENSATION. See Section IV. 
(6. MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. My 


original 
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marriage certificate is (herewith) or filed with 


Oniginal copies of death certificate or divorce decree from 
my former wife; or from the former spouse of my present 
wife, are (herewith) located 


17. BIRTH CERTIFICATES. 


The original birth cer 
tificates of my children are 


(herewith) (or filed with) 


18. AFFIDAVIT FROM WIDOW. See Section I'V 


Nothing can be done about this prior to death, 


19. INCOME TAX. A copy of my income tax re 
turns for the past several years is secaitind (or filed 
le a 


. DEATH CERTIFICATES. See Section IV 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS. Inventory of my 


ccaiehs goods, showing original cost and date of pur 


chase ts (herewith) (or filed with) 


22. TRANSPORTATION TO HOME. 
tion IV. 
LAST WILL. 


the custody of — 


is filed in __- ‘ a 
24. ARMY RELIEF. I have (have not) been a regu 
lar and consistent subscriber to the Army Relief Society, 


and it is (is not) my desire that my wife appeal to the 
Society for help in case of extreme distress. 


Sec Sex 


My last will and testament is in 


SECTION IV 


Let us assume that death has occurred and that the de 
ceased has complied with the provisions of Section III, 
and let us further assume that the widow is now faced 
with disposing of the remains and processing various 
The 
following plan has proved to be generally satisfactory. 
It should be prepared and labelled ‘ ‘Instructions for the 
use of my wife or other dependent in the event of my 
death.” 


claims for her rights and privileges under the law. 


. As soon after my death as possible, notify The Ad. 
jutant General of the Army by telegraph. If death occurs 
on an army post this is autqmatically and immediately a 
tended to by the Post Commander. 


2. Consult the local Quartermaster, if on an army post, 
as to arrangements for burial (see paragraphs 
Section III). 
army post, wire the nearest Quartermaster for instructions 
or engage the services of a local undertaker to make all 


and 2, 
In the event death occurs other than on an 


necessary arrangements in connection with the disposition 
Instruct the undertaker to send his state- 
ment for services to the Quartermaster General; first in 
specting the bill to see that it is correct and not in excess 


of the remains. 


of the agreed amount. 
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3. Arrange to have two persons view my remains be- 
fore the casket is closed, for purposes of identification. 


4. Assemble all my private papers, go over them and 
assure yourself that you have an original and four copies 
of birth, marriage and death certificates (also divorce 
decrees in appropriate cases). If you have not sufficient 
copies, write to the Bureau of Vital Statistics of the state 
in which birth, marriage, death or divorce occurred for 
official copies. Have the undertaker make arrangements 
to procure for you an original and four copies of the death 
certificate. Consult the nearest Finance Officer, the Chap- 
lain, and the Local Red Cross representative for advice 
and assistance in obtaining the necessary forms to be used 
in filing claims. It is important that your claim for pen- 
sion be initiated as soon as possible and forwarded to the 
Veterans Administration by registered mail, return receipt 
requested. Families of members of the Army Mutual 
Aid Association can save themselves much trouble by 
asking the Secretary of the Association to attend to the 
foregoing. 

5. Prior to leaving your last home be sure to fill in the 
forms required by the Veterans Administration, estab- 
lishing the fact that you were my lawful wife and have 
lived with me a stated period of years. This must be 
sworn to by two disinterested persons, not relatives, who 
have personal knowledge of the fact. (See paragraph 18, 
Section IIT). 


6. Get in touch with a banker, and if necessary ar- 
range for a loan pending the time insurance policies are 
paid. 

7. See that all proper claims have been instituted. If 
necessary consult the Secretary Army Mutual Aid Asso- 
ciation if I was a member; if not, then see the local Fi- 


nance Officer, Chaplain or Red Cross Repres: 


make sure that claims are started for the fol! 


a. 
b. 
é. 
d. 


e. 


rh 


oO 
=" 


(Army 


Six months gratuity pay. 
Arrears of pay. 

Government Insurance. 
Adjusted Service Certificate. 
Commercial Insurance Policies. 


U. S. Pension. 
Compensation. 


Mutual Aid Association is not listed 


insurance at once. No claim need be filed) 


8. You must now decide where you wil! 
future home and advise either the Post Quartern 
the nearest Corps Area Quartermaster where | 


hold goods are to be shipped. This is done at Governmeng 


inc VO 


, 
ur house 


expense and the furniture will be packed and shipped ¢ 


storage 


or to your new home. 


9. If the deceased left a comparatively small estate ; 
sisting of only personal property, money in bank (in 
joint account) and an automobile, it is usually not ne: 
essary to have the will probated. However, if the ests 


is comparatively large and contains real property, socks 


bonds, etc., recorded in the name of the deceased. the wil 


should be probated. It is advisable to consult a banker og 


lawyer for proper procedure in case of this character 


10. When leaving the post, transportation to the n 
home must be at your own expense. 


11. The one golden rule to follow in all transactions i¢ 


to retain original — of all papers. You can alway 


furnish duplicates; these are usually acceptable provide 
they are properly attested by a Notary Public or othe 


official designated to administer oaths. Do not part wit 
original papers unless required to do so. 





IF A MAN CAN'T SEE the need for breaking rules . 
the limit of his ability —ANvREW CARNEGIE. 


. | recognize that he has reached 


Laster og 
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By ( un ALDEN H. Warrtr 
Warefare Service 
Photos by C. W. S 


ECONNAISSANCE is one of the principal fac- 
rors in chemical security. All reconnaissance ac- 
ties should be carried out with careful reference 

| warfare considerations. In active operations, 
connaissance is the principal responsibility of 

s officer for brigades and lower units; for divi- 

1n important duty of the protective section of 
ical ofhicer’s staff. In the future, even in rear 
mmanders must keep in mind the possibility of 
ras along their routes of march. Only by care- 
nnaissance can there be assurance 
:command is not running into areas 
which have been contaminated 


mustard gas or lewisite. 


nercistent 
Prisiots 


with 


This type of reconnaissance must be 
ried out by personnel trained in chemi- 
warfare. It involves a knowledge of 
possible uses of chemicals by 
pa the behavior of chemicals on 
various types of terrain, and the effect 
f weather on chemicals. At the same 
personnel must be thoroughly 
fmiliar with the situations that affect 
their own particular arm. 

| srobab le danger areas are identified by 
map reconnaissance. This must be fol- 

wed by personal reconnaissance to de- 
rmine the actual danger areas. 

f reconnaissance is being made to de- 
termine the best route to take to avoid a 
gassed area, consideration must be given 
to the character of the command. A route 
that will be acceptable to the infantry 
may not be possible for the artillery, and 

ie that can be crossed by horse cavalry 

ay be impossible for tractor-drawn artil- 
ety. In the selection of battery positions 

avoid gassed areas, a special knowledge of the artillery 
problems is absolutely essential. 

It ts er peter certain that there is a requirement for 
personnel trained in chemical warfare as it applies to the 
separate arms. It is not so easy to determine, however, 

iether the personnel should be from the arm with spe- 
‘al chemical warfare training or from the Chemical War- 
tare Service with special training in the arm. As it stands 
now, the organization for chemical reconnaissance will 
low the scheme set up for unit gas officers and non- 
commissioned officers. The basic field manual ‘‘Defense 
Against Chemical Attack” provides for a gas officer and 


the 


If 


noncommissioned officer in each regiment and battalion, 
ind two noncommissioned officers qualified in each com- 
pany, | 


is my own belief that this protective organization 





Complete Protection 
Against Gas. 


samical Security—Part II 


Reconnaissance — Plans of 
Protection. 


will not be adequate if chemicals are used on a large 


scale, but, assuming no change, 


the regiment: il, battalion, 
ga as officers and their gas noncoms will make 


and company 


the 


necessary reconnaissance for theit respective organ 


iZations. 


In the Italian Army 


special patrols tor chemical de 


Theit duties are described in detail in 
} 


rense are prov ided. 


the training regulations * Every company 1as a patrol con 
sisting ot a corporal and three men for chemical recon 
» simular 


naissance. Each battalion has 


reconnaissance patrol. Company and bat 
talion eee frequently operate tos gether 
under the orders of the chemical defense 
officer of the battalion. The special duties 
of thes patrols are to keep track of 
weather conditions and thx probability 
of chemical attack; to guard against sut 
prise, to conduct chemical observation 
and to covel the company chemically 
the most dang rous direction 

A German course of training in de 
fense tactical 


against gas, discussing 


measures, says: “Ac cording to the I rench 
Gas Regulations, the security of troops 
against enemy gas really depends upon 
two types of tactical measures, both of 
which are in accord with the basic prin 
careful 


ciples of military security, viz., 


reconnaissance and immediate transmis 
sion ot reports containing all positive 
the 


troops in a terrain th: it is not end: Anns vere d 


findings, and secondly, 


St: acioning 
or one which has been prope rly equipped 
for defense against gas. 

For distant reconnaissance we depend 
on airplanes, horse cavalry, or mechan 
ized forces. Specially trained observers with these units 
will be necessary. By air observation and air photographs, 
the suitability of the terrain as a 


gs may be de 
termined. 


\ skilled observer may also pick up large areas 
that have been gassed. 


as target 


In an advance into hostile terri 
tory, over terrain accessible to enemy bombers, or which 
has been occupied by the enemy, the location of con 


taminated areas should be sought by 


air observ ation ind 


by the highly mobile ground elements. 

For < lees reconnaissance the chemical staff and unit ga 
officers will conduct a detailed reconnaissance. 

While making complete use of the information de 


*Instructions on Defense Against the Combat Chemicals, Mili- 
tary Chemical Department, Italian Ministry of War, Rome, May 
1930 
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Degassing Squad 


veloped by the distant reconnaissance, each unit as it 
comes closer to the enemy must reconnoiter its front and 
flanks, not only to determine the presence of gas, but to 
select the safest routes of approach. It should locate also 
alternate routes that may be used in the event that the 
routes selected are gassed. 

My conception of protective procedure on the march 
or when moving into new positions is that the unit gas 
officers, with such staff as they have, will march with 
the advance party. Someone skilled in the identification 
of agents and able to recognize gas immediately, should 
be with the point. Trained observers will also be neces- 
sary on the flanks, especially on the upwind side. 

If persistent gas be located, or if warning be received 
that there is a gas area along the route, the unit gas officer 
should determine the extent of the area and recommend 
whether to go around it or through it. If the area must 
be traversed, he should take such steps to minimize the 
gas danger as are practicable. 

In the selection of resting points, bivouac areas, and 
battle positions, contaminated places or gas traps must be 
avoided. 


When a gassed area is located, careful reconnaissance 


Septem } 


should determine its extent, the kind of gas, v 
centration 1s strong or weak, and the best wa 
If a good route that s| 
wind edge of the gassed locality be av ailab 


around or through it. 


mand can proceed eralnet difficulty or much 
It there be no good upwind passage, but a 
downwind exists, the troops can get past safc ‘ 
ing the gas m: isk. Many tumes, however, no w.y around 
the area ‘will be practic: able and the command mist m 

The job of 


naissance party ts to determine the situation 


through as quickly as possible. 
best way through. It may be necessary fo 
squads to prepare a passage, although this is not easy and 
can only be accomplished properly by trained personne! 
Given anti- gas squads properly equipped a: trained 
the burden of  hemeical reconnaissance will not 
sive, but it must be emphasized that the gas dat 
be reduced only by careful planning, organizatior 
ing, and the maintenance of gas discipline. 
The most signific: ant change that chemicals have int: 
duced into modern battle is y oye caused by th 
areas of persistent gas on movement. 


maneuver is essential to successful 


Since rre edom 
military actio 
whether offensive or defensive—anything that interf 
with this freedom must be combatted. Pissiseene a 
cal agents have introduced a new factor in warfare which 
puts an additional premium on careful preparation and 
skillful maneuver. 

K. Litvinov, in the May-June, 1933, issue of the Rus 


sian journal, “War and Revolution,” states: 


“Modern attack without first overcoming the gas ob- 


stacles of various ty pes and character is impossible. Onk \ 
a coincidence of entirely exceptional circumstances may 


prevent the enemy from employment of this effective arm 
in order to strengthen his defense. The present develop. 
ment of the technique of terrain poisoning enables one so 


effectively to poison extensive stretches of the county 
that they can be crossed only with the greatest dificult, 
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CHEMICAL SECURITY: PART II 


uggests several technical means ot protection. 
be equipped with gas-proof boots and capes. 
es chloride of lime may be scattered on the 
eutralize the mustard gas or lewisite. This is 
d with the aid of mechanical devices. Where 
the ground may be burned over, and there 
gs gestion that tractor-driven scrapers may be 
yr removing the surface of the ground. Such 
£ doubtful practic ability, and their difficulty 

1 by the Russian writer. 
tavors a method which 1S also mentioned by 
in their “Tactical Notes on Defense Against 
laying down of protective Capes. The combat 
ross the contaminated area under cover of smoke, 
ng gas-proof foot-gear and carrying capes or similar 
covering the ground. They advance by rushes 
| a, X The c apes are thrown on the ground 
ere, OMe Cape serving several men. Other men 
rward with fresh cz apes, and as the advance pro 
tl Ie Ce apes form smi ill isl ands of protection against 
contaminated surface. It is understood that the Jap- 


i 


Se a to use rolls ot grass matting in a somewhat 


nilar manner. 


yas obstz icles will generally be covered by fire in order 
e keep the attack slhens to the ground, and hence in con- 
| 


t with the chemicals. Some means must therefore be 

levised to keep the soldier's body from contamination. 
¢ protective cape, however, is not an entirely satisf: iC 
V solution. 


f 1 position and zone detense extensive use of mustard 


obstacles is to be expected and they will be used to 
even greater extent 1n a retreat. Obviously, such gas 


. tacles do not phy rsically b: ir passage since the effects 


SI 


the mustard gas, unless the individual be grossly con- 
uinated, will not show up until several hicatme after ex- 
ire Consequently, the soldier, aside from some loss 


norat¢ will be able to ight for Six or eight hours or 


longer. Troops can get across infected terrain, and 


: : : al es ‘hk: 


XZ, a) 
a 


Landing Party Coming 
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will get across it if the need is sufficiently great. It was 
one of Napoleon's war maxims that “An army can pass 
always and in every season wherever there is room fot 
two soldiers’ feet. Howevet the commander who is 
faced with a must ird gas obst: icle must considet what is 
going to happen to his men in passing through it. It may 
well be that the situation may not justify riskin g exces 
Sive casualties. 

Efhcient protective clothing will be an important factor 
in seve 5 casualties. Every effort is being made in cut 
own army to provide this protection, and these efforts 
have met wich considerable success. Nevertheless, tl 
presence of mustard gas on ground will cause a command 
to mask and this masking in itself will slow up move 
ment. The time factor is definitely affected whether 
troops are on the march ot aaa in an attack 


i¢ 


Let us assume a regiment 1s ordered to reach a certain 
torming-up point seven or eight miles away at a definite 
time so as to be re ady to begin the assault at daybreak 
If a concentration of mustard gas has been placed on the 
routes the regiment is to follow, there will be delay in 
reaching the point of departure In order to be on tum 
the regimental commander must start his movement 
earlier for he will have to go either around the area by a 
longer way or through the area we: wing gas masks. It ts 
estimated that the rate of march of a command wearing 
masks is reduced from % to during the first hour a 
march and more thereafter. , 

In this connection, Captain Perdreau of the French 
Army, in an article on gas training in La Revue d’Infan 
terie, gives an example of a relief at Verdun by the 6th 
Co. of the 31st Regt of Infantry, in August 1917 The 
company had to march peas a gas bombardment and the 
men wore gas m: isks all the time. The ground was rough 
and shell- torn, and part of the route was through tre nches 
containing working parties and wounded, but the time 
required ( (4'A hours) was considerably longet than would 
have been required to go the distance, 5 kilometers, had 
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there been no necessity to wear masks. The writer advo- 
cates practice in wearing the mask while working and 
marching in order to increase the soldier’ s 


mi isked. 


efhciency when 


The necessity for training in wearing the mask while 
working or fighting deserves further emphasis. The curve 
of ellieceivenens rises rapidly after a few exercises in wear- 
ing the mask at work. A commander will find it an ex- 
cellent investment to require the wearing of the mask 
during a part of the regular training. In wartime this 1s 
essential if the delays Cc aused by persistent § gas are to be 
reduced. The Russians realize this and reports indicate 
that Russian troops a re freque ntly required to wear gas 
masks on long practice mz arches. We have a splendid g was 
mask, prob: ably the finest in the world, but, good as it 1s, 
it lowers a man’s eficiency. This loss in dic ncy cannot 
be prevented by one or two hours drill a year in putting 
the mask on and taking 1 it off. Training in wearing the 
mask and working in it for extended periods is necessary. 
Each soldier dead have a gas mask as a part of his in- 
dividual equipment from the time he enlists, and should 
be continually trained in wearing it while performing his 
military duties. 

s 


Everywhere a persistent gas is used it slows ‘up opera 
tions and causes loss of time. 


The commander, in making 
his calculations, must take this into account. The protec- 
tive means at his disposal are protective equipment and 
the tactical means of reconnaissance, information, and 
planning. If properly used, the unit gas officer should 
play a big part in the protection of his command. 

A subject that was given very little attention during the 

World War, but one of paramount importance, is what 
may be called ‘ This involves 
the making of plans in advance for the movement of 
troops to alternate positions in case of gas attacks. 

Many gas casualties could have been avoided during 
the World War had adequate schemes been outlined in 
advance for the movement of troops to alternative posi- 


‘Planning for Protection.” 
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Se ptem! 


tions in the case of mustard gas attacks. In of 

ations, plans are necessary to determine the ~~ 25% 

taken upon meeting gassed areas. On the def there a" 

should be a plan as to what each separate ul 

it encounters mustard-type agents. This is « 

portant where the position is to be occupk ! ty raw! 

hours or lons ger. 1g 
This plan need not be elaborately worked . 

in the case of smaller units; it may consist n 

selection of a 


This, 


higher unit, 


suitable alternative position t 
however, should have the approval 
in order to avoid conflicting wit 
organizations. For battalions and higher unit 


should be written. 


The selecting of alternate positions must b mada 2 Wi 
that there will be no serious gap in the line ana ft a G 


can continue to assert their fre power. It should 


however, that the chances are against an enem a 
ing to cross ground which he has contaminat 7 
Te the plan of movement to alternate position 


fully C arried ouc by e ach organization from the pl COON up 


to the division, no great difficulty is created { ny one _ 
unit, and much confusion and Decinintion = toe 
in case of chemical attack. asin 

I can recall instances in my own division duri 
World War where unnecessary gas casualties resi ited bef 
cause authority had not been obtained and plans had nog . 
been made in advance for the movement to alternacum * | 
positions. Men were compelled to remain on mustard <6 
terrain when they could have been withdrawn and the - 
ground held by a few machine guns on each flank. After ™ 
one particularly severe lesson, arrangements were made ' 


to withdraw troops from contaminated positi ns 
relieve them frequently. 


A striking opportunity for comparison occurred when 
gas attacks under almost identical conditions were made 
upon two companies of the same battalion within a period 
ot about 18 hours. In the first attack the company 
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CHEMICAL SECURITY: 


wut of the position for 14 hours. This resulted 
alties out of 300 men exposed. The second 
th 250 men exposed, resulted in only seven 
ing to the field hospital and about 50 being 
slight eye burns. Here the troops were ich 
oon as the nature of the attack was recognized, 
ls were posted to keep men out of the "gassed 
same type of ground, the same area contami- 
proximately the same number and kind of gas 
d same type of troops—yet one body of men 
he anti. while the other got off lightly. 

enant Colonel M. E. Spalc ling, fy in the 
1934 Chemical Warfare Bulletin, describes a 
Vorld War situation involvi ing the 82d and 8gth divisions, 
a which mustard gas was used with great effectiveness by 
e Germans. He shows how, by proper planning and 
yvement to alternate positions, casualties could have 

n cut down to a small fraction of those suffered. 
His conclusions are that many casualties could have 
avoided if higher authority had foreseen the attack 
d had pi: aced the responsibility for moving to alternate 
sitions upon subordinate commanders. He meets the 
xgument that the working out of a preconceived plan 1s 
auicldy and complicated by stating that the problem 
no different from a hundred-and-one other problems 
that confront commanders—problems which cannot be 
voided and therefore should be systematically studied. 
le points out that we provide for the conduct of troops 
the event of enemy penetration, for the saps move- 
nent of reserves, for the shifting of artillery fires under 
variety of conditions, and for counter-attacks under vari- 
s situations, yet rarely if ever do we provide for definite 
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steps to be taken in the event of a serious gas attack 


te contends that within his own sector, the division 
H tends tl he d 


comm ander should be permitted to make provision for 


the prompt evacuation of heavily gassed areas. This is 


plain common sense since we . will be forced, 


sooner ofr 


later, to evacuate a gassed area, and the longer men stay 
in that area the greater will be the number and the more 


serious will be the nature ot the casualtic Ss 


The more we know about chemical warfare the bettet 
| he man 
who has trained and worked with chemical agents knows 


~ The officer 


who has considered gas situations in map prob slems and 


able we will be to function when subjected to it. 
just how far he can go and what to expect. 


he a0 1 exercises will know how to meet chemic: il situations 
in War. 


Problems that result trom the use of gas are not alone 
the problem of the Chemical Warfare Service. They 
must be solved on the battlefield by the arms who will be 
subjected to gas attacks If chemical security be neglected 
the fighting man will sustain the losses. For this reason 
in the training of units especially in field training 

consider ab le thought shoulk 1 be given to the inclusion ot 
gas situations. Exercises should be held which take into 
eccount the possibility of gas and how it may influence 
the decisions of a commander and the actions of his com 


mand. Not to do this ts sheer folly. 


Knowledge 1S power in gas defense. It Saves Casus ilties, 
increases the confidence of men in their own ability to pro 
tect themselves, and reduces fear. The more knowledge 
we have of gas, the less gas can tie us down and hinder 


our freedom of action. 


(To be Continued ) 
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By A. M. NiKoLalert 


T was commonly believed during the World War, 
and even now the opinion prev: ok. that the main 
causes of the military successes of the Germans on 
the Eastern front lay as much in the superiority of their 
artillery and aircraft, and in the well developed system of 
their strategic railways, as in the clever strategy of the 
German military leaders. However, in the opinion of 
some Russian students of the War, these causes taken 
alone did not offer an adequate explanation of those 
episodes of the struggle 1 in the East in which the relative 
strength of the opposing forces was approximately equal 
and the strategic skill of the Teutonic leaders was not 
particularly brilliant though the results obtained by the 
Germans were so. Some of the episodes were: the extra- 
ordinary German victory at Tannenberg, the forestalling 
by the Germans of the Russian offensive after the defeat 
of the Austro-Hungarian army in the battle of Galicia, 
and the escape of the German army corps surrounded by 
the Russians at Lodz. The fortunes of war, usually so 
changeable, here constantly favored one side, and this 
suggested that there must have been another cause to ex- 
plain in a more satisfactory way the remarkable successes 
of the Germans, and the reverses and half-successes of the 
Russians. What was that cause? For some time it re- 
mained a secret, and then the curtain began to rise. 


Light was thrown on the secret for the first time when 
the German military leaders published their memoirs and 
accounts of the war events on the Russian front. In 1919 
General Ludendorff, describing in his Own Story the 
situation before the battle of Tannenberg, made the fol- 
lowing significant statement: “On the journey from 
Marienburg (the Headquarters of the German army in 
East Prussia) to Tannenberg an intercepted enemy wire- 
less message was sent us (that is, to Hindenburg and 
Ludendorft) which gave a clear idea of the opponents’ 
dispositions for the next few days.” 


Next came the admission of Fieldmarshal Hindenburg. 
In his reminiscences (Out of My Life ) published i in 1920, 
he said, speaking of the campaign in Poland: “By tapping 
the enemy’s wireless we were not only able to learn what 
the situation was, but also the intentions of the enemy.” 
Finally General Hoffmann, with whose work “‘all the im- 
portant military events on the German Eastern front are 
closely bound,” supplied detailed information on the 
question of the Russian wireless messages before the battle 
of Tannenberg. In his account of that battle (Tannen- 
berg wie es wirklich war ), published in 1926, he disclosed 
what those messages were. One, sent from the army of 
Rennenkampf, made it clear that that army was not 


Secret Cause of German Successes 
on the Eastern Front 


The sad experience of the 
Russians fully reveals the ex. 
treme disadvantage at which 
an army in the field may be 
placed if it freely uses the 
wireless telegraph. 

























marching in a southwesterly direction toward the arm 
of Suntieeilll as the Germans had feared, but was co; 
tinuing its advance westward, 
could not, 











toward Konigsberg 
arrive in time to the assistance 
Samsonoft's army, against which the Germans were plat 
ning an attack. 








therefore, 

















The second message was sent from the 
army of Samsonoff. This message showed that Samsonoff 
having mistaken the retreat of one German army corp 
—_ 2oth) for the withdrawal of all the German fore: 
facing his army, had given orders to his own army corp 
to pursue the retreating Germans in a northerly directior 
(from the line Ortelsburg-Soldau toward the line Allen- 
stein-Osterode) , and by that pursuit had exposed his left 
flank to a German attack. According to Hoffman: 
neither 2 these Russian messages was sent in cipher 
Their 1 importance to the Germans cannot be over- emph: 
sized. The situation was similar to that of a bridge game 
in which one team is not only holding its cards ) Be uf 
but is even informing 1 its Opponents in advance of what 
cards it is going to play. 



























How could it happen that wireless messages of vita 
importance were sent unciphered? In his suedy of the 
first battles in East Prussia in 1914, General Golovine 
one of the Russian army leaders in the War and a write: 
of note, sees the cause of that fact in the want of organ’ 
zation and the disorder which characterized the work 
the headquarcers | of the Russian armies in the beginning 
of the campaign.” According to another Russian author 
General Daniloff, who was Director of Military Operations 
at the Russian General Headquarters in the first year of the 
War, the sending of unciphered radio messages by var 
ous Russian headquarters was a result of heie lack of 
familiarity with the new means of liaison. He writes 
‘To the various headquarters of our army, the use of the 
wireless in the field was something completely new. 
Whatever may have been the real. cause of the Russiat 








ON. Golovine. Is istorii kampanii 1914 g. na russkom fronte 
Nachalo voiny i operatsti v Vostochnoi Prussii. (The history of the 
campaign of 1914 on the Russian front. The beginning of the War 


and the operations in East Prussia.) Prague, 1926, p. 220 


*Y. Daniloff Rossiya v Mirovoi voine (Russia in the World 
War.) Berlin, 1924, p. 153. 
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SECRET CAUSE OF GERMAN SUCCESSES 


vhether a lack of organization or of familiarity 
wireless, it was more because of their error than 
the strategic skill of the Germans that the 
[annenberg turned out to be such a disaster for 
ans. 
g the Russian reverses in East Prussia, measures 
n by the Russian High Command to keep secret 
sitions and movements of troops. In the begin- 
t che War wireless messages were often sent with a 
e text in cipher and a part unciphered. Soon it 
lized that the deciphering of “such messages was 
ratively easy for the enemy, and the practice of 
ng messages 1n this form was therefore discontinued. 
Besides th s, the cipher used by the army in the field was 
The Russian milit ary leaders 
ved in the efliciency of these measures and were under 


anged trom time to time. 


¢ impression throughout the War that the contents of 
their wireless messages refnained unknown to the opposite 
In the period which followed the war, some suspicion 

sto the secrecy of the Russian radio messages was ex- 
oressed in the Russian military press sheoed, but for a 
long time there was nothing to prove that those suspicions 
were justified. Now, however, after all these years, a new 
ght has been thrown on this puzzling question, and the 
secret cause of the military successes of the Teutonic 


mies on the Eastern front has been revealed. 


These striking revelations are made by General Max 
Ronge, C hief of the Intelligence Service at the Austro- 
Hungarian General Headquarters during the World War, 
n his imposing book, Kriegs und Koletele Spionage 
Military and Industrial Espionage). Here we learn that 

i rst 19, 1914, an intercepted Russian wireless 
nessage was deciphered by the Austrian intelligence serv- 

for the first time; aid we are told that in this time 
wal the end of the War the messages sent in cipher by 
the Russian radio stations in the Geld were regularly inter- 
cepted by the Austrian stations, and successfully de- 

aphered by the experts of the Austrian intelligence serv- 
The contents of these messages were enoere to the 

Austrian and German High Commmsamds within a few 
hours after their original dispatch. Thus the dispositions 
and movements of the Russian troops, and therefore the 
Russian strategic plans, were not a secret for those Com- 
mands. It 1s quite obvious that this detailed and reliable 
information made it easy for the German and Austrian 
strategists not only to take counter measures to prevent 
the execution of the Russian plans, but to launch attacks 
mn the weakest parts of the Russian front as well. 

[he combatant who knows his enemy’s plans has, of 
course, an extraordinary advantage, and in the whole of 
military history there 1s perhaps. no better illustration of 
this advantage than that offered by the checking of the 
Russian Ws ey in the initial period of the War, after 
the defeat by the Russians of the Austro-Hungarian army 

in the battle of Galicia. 

The strategic situation after the battle of Galicia, fought 
from A igust 24th to September 12, 1914, was as follows: 


133 
[he remnants of the defeated Austro-Hunganan army 
had retreated from Russian Poland and East Galicia toward 
Cracow, and had gathered in the western corner of Galicia 
behind the Visloka river. The 


heav y 


Austrian losses were so 
that tor some time the Austrian armies were not 
even able to protect their own and the adjacent German 
territory trom a possib rhe ah rther invasion, the Germans 
therefore had to move four of their army corps trom East 
Prussia to Silesia in order to bar the roads, should the 
Russians attempt to invade this province and to dominate 


its rich resources of coal and iron. 


A difhcult task now confronted the 


Austro-I lungarian 
commander in chiet. 


He had to solve a problem of vital 
what would the 
undertake next? 


importanc e victorious Russian Army 


[he further advance of that army might 
be undert: iken in any one ol t three directions: first, the 
Russians might invade the pl: un of Hungary; second, they 
might continue their drive toward Cracow, and, finally 
ie: Russian armies might concentrate on a new line, for 
instance, behind the middle Vistula (as they actually 
did), with the object of starting an offensive in the direc 
tion of Silesia (toward Breslau). 


However, the problem 
of finding out the 


further movements of the Russians 
proved to be for the Austrian High Command an easy 
one. Ihe solution of that prob slem was obtained by de 
ciphering the intercepted wireless messages sent by the 
Russian army leaders. 


The first information was received by the Austrian 
High Command from three messages, of which two had 
been sent by the gth Russian army on September 25th and 
28th and one by the commander of the Russian cavalry 


corps on September 25th. The gth army formed the ri: ght 


flank of the Russian front; it had been pressing upon the 
heels of the retre ating Austrians in Galicia, and by Se p- 
tember 25th had coomall the Visloka river. | Jow, 
ing to the first radio message, all its army corps, 


accord- 
“in view 
of the new maneuver decided upon’ ’ by the Russian I ligh 
C ‘ommand, were to fall back on the next di ty (Se ptember 
26th), leaving on the Visloka river only vanguards. The 
second message disclosed that the gth army was to as 


semble 1 ha new area, 


behind the V istula to the north 


of the mouth of the San river. Finally, the message of 
the commander of the Russian cavalry corps presented a 

clear picture of the whole situation (as the Russians saw 
it) in the wide region to the west of the Vistula; and 
besides this, it contained information with regard to the 
movements planned by the Russian cavalry walk a view to 
preventing the enemy cavalry from reconnoite ring the Rus 
sian front. The subseque nt Russian radio messages, intet 
cepted and deciphered up to the 5th of October, disclosed 
that not only one (the gth) but two more Russian armies 
(the 4th and the sth) were 


be ing withdrawn from 


*From a remark in General Ludendorff’s memoirs one may judge 
the extent to which the strength of the Austrian armies had been 
reduced by their heavy losses: he expresses great surprise at the 
fact that four Austrian armies were crowded into an area so nar- 
row as the corner of Galicia behind the Visloka river, between 
the Vistula and the Carpathians. 
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Galicia to take up a new front, behind the middle 
Vistula, the latter two armies to occupy a line to the north 
of the gth Army. Furthermore, it was learned that two 
Russian armies of the Northern front were being moved 
southward toward Novogeorgievsk and Warsaw to form 
the right flank of the new Russian front. 

No information about the enemy, more complete and 
accurate than that contained in these intercepted messages, 
was ever received by an army engaged in military opera- 
tions. The Austrian and German High Commands now 
knew in detail just what forces and what movements they 
had to deal with, and of even greater importance was the 
fact that the information about the enemy's movements 
and intentions had reached these High Commands at a 
tume when the Russians were just starting to carry out 
their new plan. This plan called for a huge shifting and 
a complicated regrouping of five Russian armies, and at 
least three weeks would be required for these operations. 
That is, the Russian armies would not be ready to take the 
offensive from the new front until about October 2oth; 
in the meantime the advance units of the Austrian and 
German forces were only one day’s march away from the 
middle Vistula (at Opatov and opposite Sandomir). 
With the obvious purpose of taking advantage of the pre- 
carious situation in which the Russian armies stood during 
the slow process of their regrouping, the Germans and 
Austrians pushed on toward the Vistula; on October gth- 
12th they attacked the Russian army corps (of the 4th and 
2nd armies) which had crossed the river in order to enable 
the 5th Russian army to take up its position to the south 
of Warsaw.* Although those army corps were pushed 
back by the Germans and had to withdraw to the right 
bank of the Vistula, they put up a stubborn resistance on 
the line of that river (at the fortresses of Ivangorod and 
near Warsaw), and were able to hold their own until all 
the Russian armies had reached the positions assigned to 
them, and were ready to advance. The Russian offensive 
was scheduled to begin on October 21st, and the main 
attack was to be launched from the region of Novo- 
georgievsk and Warsaw by the combined force of two 
Russian armies (the 2nd and the sth); the attack was 
aimed at the left flank and rear of the German front. But 
quite unexpectedly in the night of October 19th the 
German left facing the Vistula to the south of Warsaw 
began to fall back, and soon the whole German-Austrian 
front was in full retreat. Thus the attack planned by the 
Russians did not materialize: the enemy had escaped. 
Had the Germans remained on their front two days 
longer, their position might have become critical. At the 
time of that retreat the “clairvoyance” of the German 
High Command could be little understood, but now 
the mystery has been explained. The author of Kriegs 
und Industrie Spionage tells us that the retreat from the 
Vistula toward Silesia was ordered by General Hinden- 
burg because it had become clear, after the deciphering 


*On October 9th that army only started to assemble at the city 
of Lublin to entrain there in order to be transported to Warsaw, 
about 100 miles away from the former place. 
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of the Russian radio messages, that the German and 
Austrian forces were greatly outnumbered by the Rus. 
sians. To prove the accuracy of his statement General 
Ronge cites figures which show the distribution of the 
Russian divisions among the various parts of the front at 
that time; from these figures the numerical superiority of 
the Russian forces facing the German left may be clear!) 
seen. 

The blow aimed at the German left and rear had bee: 
averted, but the danger of a Russian offensive was stl 
present: the round was not over. The retreating Teuton 
armies might be pursued and overtaken. In point of fact 
the Russian High Command, upon learning of the escape 
of the Germans, changed its plan and immediately gave 
orders to pursue the enemy and force them to accept a 
battle. The situation of the Teutonic armies remained 
serious, but one important circumstance was still favor- 
able to them. General Ronge writes: “Our radio service 
was able to discover at once the intentions of the enemy 
leaders, and already by the end of October our informe- 
tion about the enemy forces was subjected to such a thor- 
ough checking that our data about the daily disposition 
of the Russian troops, from a division up, could not have 
differed very much from those of the Russian General 
Headquarters.” In this struggle in which one side knew 
every move of its opponent, while the other side | id to 
grope in the dark, the outcome might have been cold in 
advance. What actually happened is as clear now as « 
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rious and unexpected to the Russians at the 
n their offensive was in progress. 
slows: 


The facts 
The German and Austrian armies re- 
om the line Warsaw-lvangorod-Sandomir in a 
cerly direction, toward Breslau and Cracow; as 
back they destroyed the railways and bridges 
ed a strong resistance to the pursuing Russians. 
November 8th “the main German force reached the 
Kalish-Chenstokhov, running along the westernmost 
f Russian Poland (the western face of the “‘Polish 
and, according to the Russian information, 
. fortify that line. On November 13th an order 
n to the Russian armies, which were less than two 
arch away from the enemy front, to take the 
ve against the line Kalish-Chenstokhov where the 
German force was supposed to have taken up 
sosition. But in the afternoon of the same day (General 
Ronge writes) the wireless message in which this order 
ad been sent to the Russian armies “lay deciphered on 
the desk in our (the Austrian) office of military opera- 
and on the desk of the office of the German Head- 
muarters in Posen as well.’ The information contained in 
is message “immediately put an end to the divergence 
£ opinion of the (Teutonic) Allies” as to the Wy plan 
for further action. Knowing that the Russian forces were 
concentrated in front of the line Kalish-Chenstokhov, 
with their night flank exposed to an attack from the north- 
west, the Geonaan High Command gathered a strong 
force to the north of Kalish, between che rivers Varta and 
Vistula®, and launched that force from the line Wreschen- 
Thorn along the left bank of the Vistula with the object 
of turning the nght flank of the advancing Russian front. 
The Rassias offensive was stopped for the second time. 
Evidently proud of the invaluable achievements of the 
Austrian radio intelligence service, of which he was in 
charge, General Ronge makes an ironical remark with 
regard to the inability ‘of the Russians to find out how such 
complete information reached their opponents. He writes: 
“For a long time the Russians had wondered about our 
excellent orientation, but finally they came to the con- 
clusion, which the Novoye Vremya (a Russian daily) ex- 
pressed in an article of November 11th, that the German 
air reconnaissance was responsible for it.” 


The German counter-offensive between the rivers Varta 
and Vistula progressed quickly, and eventually led to the 
a complicated battle of Lodz (November 18- 

The whole operation which ended with the battle 
ot ode | is of special interest because in that operation 
more than in any other episode of the War it was made 
clear to what extent the successful action of the Germans 
depended on the good services of the Austrian radio in- 
adie ence. Having succeeded in cutting off two Russian 
armies (the 2nd and the sth) from the remaining Russian 


German 9th army under Mackensen, reinforced by two 
f the German 8th army in East Prussia; in the latter part of 
ber this force was increased by four corps from the West- 
nt and by the garrisons of the fortresses Thorn, Posen and 


res! 


force, the Germans were doing their utmost to surround 
these armies. But at the ume of these important engage 
ments an unexpected thing hap pened: the Duosiane 
changed their cipher. General Ronge thus describes the 
cle which that ch: inge had on the Austro-German lead- 
ers: “We were living through a crisis. At the very time 
when our encircling movement seemed to have t 
its highest point, 


reached 
pet the surrender of the two Russian 
armies, surrounded by the Germans near Lodz, seemed 
certain, our best means of securing information became 
useless. The radio stations, both ours and the Germans’, 
set to work together on the ne wly received cipher red mes 
sages . and as a result of the joint effort the new code 
was deciphered on November 22nd.” 


Thus during the 
tew days preceding the above d: ite, the 


Germans were in 
the same position with regard to the knowledge ot f the 
situation ot the op posing side as were the Russi: ins and it 
1s highly significant that during those decisive days the 
German plan ot surrounding the Russian armies failed 
and a part of the German turning force (the 25th Reserve 
corps and the 3d Division of the Guard) was surrounded 
by the Russians and esc aped from the Russian ring only 
with the greatest difficulty, le aving behind many pris 
oners. ‘the first Russian message deciphered by the 
Austrians after they succeeded in working out the new 
Russtan cipher, contained information (Ge neral Ronge 
writes) ‘about the breaking of the German encircle- 
by the Russians and em information about the 
directions in which the retre ating Germans were being 
pursued. Thus the hopes of the Gesusane for a great vic- 


“wrecked, 


me nt’ 


tory were but the information enabled them 


to carry out their retreat safely. 

How ts one to explain the remarkable results obtained 
during the War by the Austrians in the deciphering of 
intercepted messages? One factor to be taken into ac- 
count in attempting an explanation i is the experience in 
work of this kind gained by the experts of the Austrian 
cipher service 


(‘“Chiffredienst’’) during the years pre 
ceding the War 


Another factor to be mente red is that 


the Russians made mistakes in the employment of their 
ciphers. From General Ronge’s book it may be learned 
that as early as 1908 


that 1S, at the time when the re 
lations between Austria-Hungary and Serbia became 
strained on account of the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, the Austrian intelligence service was busy 
deciphering Serbian messages. Later in 1911-1912, during 
the Turko-Italian war in Tripoli, a special section was 
formed in the Intelligence Bureau of the Austrian Gen 
eral Staff for the purpose of deciphering the radio mes 
sages intercepted by the Austrian naval wireless station 
Still later, during the Balkan wars of 1912-1913, the 
Austrian cipher experts acquired an important fund of 
material, namely a large number of intercepted Serbian 
messages. W orking on that material, the experts suc- 
ceeded in obtaining excellent results, thanks to which 
“the deciphering of Serbian messages [before the War] 


presented no difficulties.” As regards the deciphering of 
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Russian messages before the War, the Austrian General 
Staff was less fortunate. The secret of the Russian cipher 
was not disclosed until fifty days after the World War 
began—that 1s, on September 19, 1914, as it has been 
already said. From that time on, General Ronge says, 
the deciphering of Russian messages was, ° ‘with the excep- 
tion of some unavoidable mutilations, no longer difficult.” 
This statement is supported by the following figures: up 
to the beginning of 1915 sixteen Russian ciphers were un- 
ravelled, and during the War there were days when the 
number of deciphered messages reached as many as 
this was the number of messages 
deciphered on June 4, 1916, the day when the Brusiloft 
offensive began. 


seventy; tor instance, 


What were the Russian mistakes in using the cipher? 
One mistake made in the beginning of dee War, and 
righted after six weeks, has hoon ditealy pointed out. It 
consisted in sending messages of which only certain parts 
were in cipher. Another mistake 
Ronge’ s revelations- —consisted in using two ciphers, the 


we learn from General 
old ad the new, for identical dispatches. This violation 
of the fundamental rules of ciphering was made on the 
occasions when a change of cipher was taking place. 
Stations that had not minal the new cipher in time 
would report their difficulty, 
been communicated to them in the new cipher would be 
“Nothing 
’ Ronge remarks 
with regard to this careless way of overcoming a difficulty. 
Still another mistake, according to the Austrian general, 
was that “the systematic Disisteme stuck pretty near to the 
method of ciphering to which they had become accus- 
tomed.”’ 


and the message that had 


put into the old cipher and disp: atched again. 
more was required by our cipher experts, 


This, of course, facilitated the process of de- 
ciphering their messages. 

Thus the wireless telegraph proved to be a great disad- 
vantage for the Russians: their army orders and reports 
sent by radio were known to the opposing side as well 
and as soon as they were known to those to whom they 
had been addressed. Speaking of this fact in his review* 
of General Ronge’s book, General Batyushin, of the 
former Russian General Staff, maintains that the military 
action of the Russians in the World War would have 
been much more successful, if they had not used wireless 
telegraphy at all. The correctness of this statement he 
proves by citing two examples: first, the defeat of the 
Austro-Hungarian armies in the battle of Galicia in Aug- 
ust and the earlier part of September, 1914, and, second, 


*Vestnik Voennykh Znanii, Sarajevo, 1931, nos. 9, 10. 


Septembe: 


the initial success of the Russian army ot Gene:al Rep. 
nenkampf in East Prussia in August, 1914; bot! 
successes were won at a time when the Austr: :1s 
the Germans had not yet succeeded in discoy 
secret of the Russian cipher. These two exam; 
stituted exceptions from the general order of things dur 
ing the World War in which as a rule the Russ 
to fight in the dark, while for the Germans and 4 
Auditions the military situation of their opponent was 3 
cle ar as day light. 

lt now remains to be seen what lessons may be de rived 
It seems that the sad « 
perience of the Russians fully reveals the extrem disad 


from all th: it was said above. 


vantage at which an army in the field may be placed if i 
freely uses the wireless telegraph. Hence it follows tha 
except in circumstances when no other means of |iaiso; 
can be resorted to, the wireless must not be used by ap 
army for strategic communications or for any other dis. 
patches that contain information useful for the enem, 
Furthermore, the cipher 1 in which radio messages are sent 
must be as difficult as possible to decode. 

However, the elimination of the wireless as a means 
of sending strategic directives, long orders and detailed 
information does not mean that this invention may not 
But to be ot 
such service, the radio, when used for strategic purposes 


be of the greatest service in time of war. 


must be limited to the sending of brief messages and 
commands which are rather signals for initiating, chang 
ing or stopping movements prev ously decided upon 
Next, the radio should be used for purposes other than 
strategical. In this respect the tactical use of the radio 
me be placed first. Tactically the radio may be used 
for giving orders which call for immediate execution and 
which the enemy would not be able to prevent from being 
carried out should the messages be intercepted. For in 
stance: an order to a firing battery to open fire against a 
new target may be sent over the radio because the fire of 
the battery will be carried over to the new target whether 
the enemy intercepts the order or not. Riethcumese. the 
wireless should be used for the i interception of radio mes. 
sages of the enemy, not only to find out what is going on 
on his front (provided the enemy messages relate to the 
conduct of military operations) , but also to get informa- 
tion of the situation in the rear, that is, in the interior of 
the enemy country. Another important service of f the 
radio-telegraph may consist in broadcasting messages with 
a view to disseminating news and communications which 
may lower the morale of the enemy, contribute to the 
breaking of his resistance, and induce him to ask for peace 


A STUDY OF HISTORY seems to indicate that it bas been the nations with the least 
armament who have done much of the fighting —Stockton. 














The Lost Art of Maneuver 


By CoconeL J. W. Stm-wew 


THEN a given routine is continued long enough 
you get a habit that is hard to break. Ack any 
mailiae. For additional confirmation, 
now being taken to motorize the Army. 


consider 
It took 
ir depression and a national emergency to sepa- 
from General Grant’s wagons. And you may be 
re that you will still see he t. * wagging doubtfully 
ind heat prophecies of disaster that will overtake us for 
daring to recognize the progress of the motor industry. 
There is a habit we have in our schools that promises 
be the cause of severe headaches, and as the reader is 
probably one of our thoroughly educated soldiers, he will 
¢ fully competent to judge whether or not he is himself 
nfected 
Because we insist on marking our students to the point 
{ saturation, we feel bound to set up for them problems 
chat lend themselves to this end. In the attack we teach 
that you may penetrate, envelop, or turn. And then 
we make the student either penetrate or envelop. This 
s because any student who does not know which of these 
forms to use could in the great majority of cases choose 
o turn, The 
natural result is that most students never even conde: 
inything but a penetration or an envelopment, and the 
problem is solved by 


and we could not say that he was wrong. 


measurement and a consideration 
f available cover. 

Yet the turning movement, or some modification of it, 
mbined with maneuver, has been the key to innumer- 
ible victories; in fact, failure was exceptional. In our 
nstruction we practic: ally throw maneuver into the dis- 
urd, and at a time when success by other forms of attack 
seven less likely than ever before. We have had in recent 
vears a complete demonstration of the enormous strength 
if the defense. New developments in weapons have car- 
ried it relatively far in advance of the attack. We all 
know this; and yet we still devise problems that call for 
ittacks on defense positions with a superiority as little 
is three to two. The probabilities are overwhelming that 
nine-tenths of our school attacks would fail. 

We are thus creating a wrong impression in the minds 
ot many of our officers, Regular and Reserve. Situations 
ire set up so that the only decision really is whether to 
attack or defend. If the mission 1s clearly understood, 
then about all there is to do is count noses, and the an- 
wer sticks out. If the enemy is strung out too far, or if 
time is pressing, we penetrate. Otherwise we envelop, on 
the most suitable flank, where cover is best or where we 
get a shorter line to the objective, or where we are most 
secure, or where we cramp the enemy most, etc. If this is 
ill there is to modern warfare, then we can reduce it to 
tules that the average man can learn in an hour; and 


What new nicknames will be 
invented for our commanda- 
ers in the next war? 


) ot rank behind them 
have been lifted in support of such a contention 


many voices, with the authority 


If both sides adhere to such practices, all that war can 


be is two long lines in contact 


going at it hammer and 


tongs, big C onde lists, and no results short of exhaus 


tion. The possibility of gaining anything worthwhilk 


at small cost goes glimmering. 


Do we want to encout age our officers to believe that 
they can succeed in this way? Do we want to train them 
to bump their noses against stone walls? Does the power 
of maneuver mean simply moving a section or platoon to 
one flank or the other, or does it apply higher up? If it 
doesn’t ap ply higher up, then all the army commander 
has to do is march a against the enemy, make contact, and 
What 
we are doing now 1s to crowd our Blues up against the 
Reds, put them in contact, “Now, 
The Reds are always in 
a defensive position, and we are led up to it like pin-heads 
to a magnet. 


turn the action over to the sm ill unit commanders 
and say, what will 
you do, envelop or penetrate? 


How many defensive positions can you 
find th: it must be att: icked to accomplish the Blue mis 
sion? Are we not ignoring entirely the fact that the most 
difficult thing about dulonce ground that 
attacked. And why should we butt he ad first 
into ground of the enemy "s choosing, if 1 it isn’t necessary! ? 


is to choose 
must be 


Just a ause an advance gu: urd makes contact with a posi 
tion 1s no reason why we should commit the rest of our 
force against it right away. 
is cheaper 


Maybe some other method 


a turning movement, for instance. 


arise the cry that a turning move 
ment ts dangerous. We must split our force into two 
parts, 


There will at once 


and either may be defeated before the other can 
come to its 
painted. 


assistance. It is not as dangerous as it is 
The initiative remains with the attacker, and 
the man on defense will be in the dark about his move- 
ments, and will necessarily be slow to react. 
down on defense it will take considerable influence to 
get him up and moving again. His role is to await devel 


opments, 


If he has Sat 


and meanwhile the attacker 1S getting into 


position. 

If the point is made that a turning movement is simply 
a very wide envelopment, the objection is not answered, 
The 


principal one 1s the it the defense cannot meet it by simply 


because there are some very important differences. 


extending a flank, but must oppose it by a considerable 
displacement of his reserves. One section of the defense 


1S, then, just as much out of sup porting distance of the 
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other as in the case of the attack. Furthermore, unless an 
unusually large reserve is held out, the disproportion in 
numbers is increased at the point of attack, because the 
bulk of the attacking force is there. Any reaction against 
the holding attack will still further separate the two sec- 
tions of the defense. 


If the defense reacts as a whole against the holding 
attack, it will probably succeed, and every yard 1 it goes 
forward will increase the angle at which the main attack 
comes in. The artillery positions will be more exposed 
and even if the defense should gain a complete success 
in this part of the field, the main attack must still be 
faced, and considerable readjustments made to meet it. 


If the turning movement is discovered early, the de- 
fender must choose whether he will combine against the 
holding attack, combine against the turning attack, or 
withdraw. If he withdraws, he has been pulled away 
from ground of his own choosing, and this should be an 
advantage to the attack. If he combines against the hold- 
ing attack, the latter can fight delaying actions, drawing 
back toward the flank where the turning force is operat- 
ing. Meanwhile, the turning force must stick to its mis- 
sion. The best support for the holding attack will be the 


prompt engagement of the turning force. 


If the enemy seeks to concentrate against the turning 
force the holding attack must fight to limit the detach- 
ment of troo = ag its front. Something, at least, can 
be accomplis ed here, and in any event, it is no easy 
matter to rearrange troops already disposed for defense, 
face them in a new direction, and get anywhere near the 
same defensive strength as before. 

No one has yet disproved von Clausewitz’s remark 








Se ptembe 


that it is a very dangerous thing to attack 
inured to war in a defensive position. To se. 
done time after time, on paper, and to have \ 
nounced by our leading pedagogs as a result, 
average bystander wonder what new nicknam 
invented for our commanders in the next war 
Let us get down to cases for a moment with  B ( 
charts. The first shows an envelopment. T! 
shows a turning movement. 
You are General A, defending. 
QUESTIONS 
Which attack would disturb you more? 
What would you do in the second case?? 
3. a. In the second case could you get good artiller 
support? 
b. Would you worry about your trains? 
c. Would you really attack ‘and try to beat up the 
holding force? 
d. Or would you rush your reserves to block , 
the turning force, pausing just long poate t 
tell your G-2 what you thought of him? 
4. If you had discovered the turning movement earl; 
a. Would you have stayed in your defensive posi- 
tion? 
b. Would you have wholeheartedly attacked ¢ 


holding force with your entire strength? 


Lilt 


holding force and beat it up, and then go after the turn 
ing force. But suppose the holding force refused to be 
beaten up quickly, while the spoilsport Blue commande: 
went right on about his business? Nowadays even a smal! 
force can’t be cleaned up in an hour, and the longer it 
takes, the greater our risk. So it appears there is risk on 
both sides, and judgment and determination are going t 
play a big role. But judgment and determination wil 
not pay big dividends without risk. 

If we want the big dividends, we must take the risk 
Instead of standing pat on the ABC’s and repeating ou’ 
stock-in-trade envelopments and penetrations over and 
over, we must go on to the second grade and do thing: 
that don’t answer themselves. They tell me that the 
French nowadays give a U to the obvious solution. If it 
is obvious to the student, the natural assumption is that 
it is obvious to the enemy, and if it is obvious to him 
why do it? 

We have “‘fire and movement” continually dinned 
into our ears, but all we do is close in and fire. Couldn't 
we bear down a bit more on “movement,” not only in the 
squad, but farther up the line? If we don’t open up our 
own game, our next opponent will throw forward passe: 
all over the field and catch us flat-footed. We are training 
our commanders now, and we are teaching them to crash 
in against opposition, drape themselves around the strong: 
est ground the enemy can find, and then try to hammer 
him out of it. Thorough indoctrination with such metl: : 
ods spells the end of finesse and maneuver—and no enc 
of casualties. 


The approved solution, I suppose, is to jump on the 











Efiiciency Reports 


Ry | 1EUTENANT Cotonet E. S. Hucues 
ydnance Department 


\N a second lieutenant of six months’ service be 
ompared reasonably with one who has had six 

A years’ service? Can a captain who has never com- 
nanded a company reasonably be compared with one 
who has commanded a war strength company? These 
westions and others of a similar tenor were asked by 
Lieutenant Colonel Rowan P. Lemly, 2gth Infantry, in 
the May-June, 1935, INFANTRY Jou RNAL. They were 
-ised in connection with the injunction on the Efficiency 
Report form to compare the officer being reported upon 
with others in the same grade. The questions are funda- 
mental They strike at ye heart of our system of ef- 
ciency reports. They deserve discussion and an answer. 

We know that we can compare lieutenants from the 
standpoint of the size of their hat bands and their feet 

gardless of their length of service. We hear and make 
uch remarks as, “He 1s the most tactful lieutenant I ever 
aw,” ot “He is the least forceful captain on the post.” In 
paragraph ““H” of the Efficiency Re ‘port, subordinates are 
rated as “Superior, “Excellent” or something else from 
the standpoints of physical activity, military bearing and 
neatness, tact, and so on. The ease with which reporting 
hous insert the check marks in the columns of “H,” 
and the frequency of such remarks as those quoted, are 
indications that comparisons are not too difficult provided 
there is something in common to the individuals of the 
group being compared. The answer therefore if there be 
one, appears to depend upon our ability to limit our com- 
parisons to those that have a comman basis. 

The reporting officer is faced by a problem when he 
ittempts to compare a captain in command of a machine 
gun company with a captain in command of a rifle com- 
pany. He finds it difficult to compare a captain who ts 
an excellent company commander but who is unfit to 
hold a commission in the Army, with a poor company 
commander who is a high type ‘officer. 

Two comparisons are necessary. The first comparison 
to be made is that of officers as officers of the Army. The 
second comparison is that of the individual performing 
the same or similar duty. 

Regardless of the duty that he may be performing 
during a particular period, every officer is first of all an 
Hiner of the Army. As such he must meet certain defi- 

ite specifications. He must be neat, maintain a soldierly 
ippearance, be truthful, industrious, and in general, 
possess the numerous qualities and attributes of “an officer 
and a gentleman.” There is no need to list or attempt to 
define ‘tame qualities. Most of them are imponderables 
and are the result of associations and teachings. But im- 


ponderable or not, every subordinate can be classified by 
his nilitary superiors as a Superior, Excellent, Satis- 
ry, or Unsatisfactory officer of the United States 






Proposals that will protect 
the individual from the un- 
sound doctrine that any 
officer can perform with com- 
plete efficiency any duty to 
which he may be assigned. 


Army. 
six months’ service can be compared with one of six 


ho 


From this point ot view the second leutenant ot 


years’ service. He can be compared with the captain w 
has commanded a war strength company. He can be 
compared with any other officer regardless of rank ot 
duty. It is only necessary to compare him with others in 


his grade and branch. 

The second comp: arison rel ates solely to manne! ot pel 
formance of duty. It involves the simple consideration of 
how the officer being reported upon has performed his 
duty in comparison edhe others whom the reporting of- 
ficer has observed performing the same or very similar 
duty. If the reporting officer is rating a company com- 
mander he compares his performance of this duty with 
the manner in which other company commanders, past 
and present, have performed the same duty. If the sub 
ordinate be a post exchange officer he is compared with 
other post exchange ican. If the subordinate be a sec 
ond lieutenant he may have to be compared with cap 
tains or even majors if they have been observed perform 
ing the duty. There should be no objection to that for 
the effect of such a comparison will probably result in the 
second lieutenant receiving a Superior report if he has per 
formed, in a manner at all creditable, a duty usually as- 
signed to a captain or field officer. 

There 1S nothing novel in this proposal to make two 
comparisons instead of one. As stated, hundreds of re 
ports are submitted each year on this basis. The only in 
nov ation is the sugge stion that the comparisons be made 
knowingly everyw ~ and with particular care at stations 
where deve is no sharp cle avage between hours of duty 
and hours of leisure. No claim is made that the compari 


Where such 


complexities as human beings are concerned, no com- 


sons can be made automatically or easily. 
parison is easy. 

lt the idea ot two comparisons can be accepted, the 
next proposal concerns the manner of mi aking them. This 
procedure can be simplified greatly if reporting officers 
will rate in accordance with the easily demonstrable fact 
that when the individuals of a group are compared with 
each other from a particular point of view for the purpose 
of classifying them into three categories, the great bulk 
of the individuals will fall in the middle group. The 
curve of individual differences is. the old probability 
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curve. Its two critical points, indicating the logical sub- 


Seiden 3 into classes, show that about 66°/, of the indi- 
viduals compared fall into a large group outie the center 
of the curve. The remaining 34°/, 1s divided almost 
equally under the two ends of the curve. If these three 
classes be given the names of Superior, Excellent, and 
Satisfactory, the middle class, Excellent, will contain 
about 66°, and Superior and Satisfactory, about 17°/, 
each of the individuals being compared. At the Satis- 
factory end, the curve may trail off with another critical 
point beyond which lie the Unsatisfactories. 

Because men cannot agree that the percentages are ex- 
actly as stated, that is 66 and 17, no proposal is here made 
to accept them. For all practical purposes the end will be 
accomplished if a reporting officer can be persuaded to 
accept the fact that the great bulk fall in the Excellent 
class. If this be accepted it will mark a step taken to 
remedy one great defect of the present system. 

This defect is the definition of Satisfactory on the Ef- 
ficiency Report form; “EFFICIENT; duty WELL per- 
formed; UP TO STANDARD.” Those phrases are 
commendations and would make a fine epitaph. Yet 
when that rating is received in Washington and com- 
pared with the other ratings, the reporting officer's state- 
ment that his subordinate has performed his duty UP TO 
STANDARD is construed by the reviewing authorities 
in the War Department as meaning that the subordinate 
is just a little more efficient than an Unsatisfactory of- 
ficer. The reporting officer uses the term in one sense, 
and it is interpreted in a very different light. 
must have the wider application. 

The proposals herein made will aid officers charged 
with making assignments in determining what duties the 
individual can best perform, to what duties he should be 
assigned for purely training purposes, to what duties he 
should be assigned if the purpose of the assignment is to 
get the job performed i in the most efficient manner. The 
proposals will enable the War Department to classify 
more clearly the men who are Satisfactory or Unsatisfac- 
tory and to determine whether they are so classified be- 
cause of some deficiency as an officer or because of 
some inability to perform certain duties. 

The proposals will protect the individual from the un- 
sound doctrine that any officer can and should perform 
with complete efficiency any duty to which he may be 
assigned. Few men can be Superior jacks-of-all-trades. 
Some men can perform certain duties better than other 
men. An officer of fine attainments and good character 
should be pardoned for a failure to perform some particu- 
lar task, if his record shows that in general he has the 
ability to perform a wide variety of duties in an efficient 
manner. 

It may be well to point out the danger that lies back 
of these proposals. That danger lies in the possibility 
that the reports may be misinterpreted by the authorities 
in Washington. Although a general rating has been de- 
fined as a prediction as to how an officer may be expected 
to perform duties commensurate with his grade, the 


“Excellent” 





September-Octohey 


manner of making the prediction is not perfect! 
stood. The definition is based on the assumption : 
officers’ cfliciency reports are form sheets from w! 
possible to judge with a fair degree of accuracy | 
officer may be expected to perform. The idea 
if an officer had performed efficiently a wide va: 
duties commensurate with his grade he could be e 
to perform efficiently other duties commensurate with hi 
grade. The assumption required an analysis of the o| 
ficer’s record to determine reasons for alleged SUCCESS of 
failure. A form sheet is not used by merely counting thy 
number of starts and determining the number of time 
the horse won, placed or showed. The best distanc 
the horse may be a mile and a furlong; the best t: ick 
wet one. So likewise an officer's future cannot be . 
mined by counting the number of Satisfactoties or "E, 
cellents during a ten-year period. It is possible that du: 
ing four years of the ten, the subordinate may receive 
four satisfactory ratings on the same duty from the same 
reporting officer. It is possible that he is performing the 
only duty that he can do well. 
are ‘possible. 

So while some reporting officers may feel that the pr 
posals made herein are the solution to many of thei 
difficulties they should be mindful of the fact that their 
best endeavors to submit a fair report may be defeated by 
hurried and incomplete analysis by reviewing authorities 
If by any chance an Excellent or Superior officer, from 
the standpoint of an Army officer and ability to perform 
a variety of tasks, is to be rated as Satisfactory on a par- 
ticular task, the reporting officer should make it all too 
plain in the report why he could not give a higher rating 
Remember that, while the definition of Satisfactory may 
be a good epitaph, it won’t help an Excellent or Superior 
subordinate to get to the General Service Schools until 
after fundamental alterations have been made in the pres- 
ent system of making and interpreting efficiency reports 

In conclusion, A.G.O. Form No. 67, Efficiency Re 
port, can be used to convey the two comparisons herein 
Pr. provided: 

Paragraph “E,” “Duties he performed,” and para- 
ak “F,” “What degree of success has he attained un- 
der the following headings,” are reserved for the opinion 
the reporting officer forms as the result of comparing the 
subordinate’s manner of performance of the duty with 
the manner in which it has been performed by most of 
the officers he has seen on the job. 

2. Paragraph “H,” ““To what degree has he exhibited 
the following qualifications?” is reserved for the opinion 
formed by the reporting officer after he has compared the 
subordinate with others in the same grade from the stand. 
point of general ability as an officer of the Army. 

o The question “T,” “How well do you know him?’ 
is answered in a manner which will convey to reviewing 
authorities all information essential to a proper analysis of 
the report. The reply “Very well,” is inadequate. A 
reply such as “Intimate, daily contact, officially and un- 
officially” makes the entire relationship clear. 
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Press Censorship in War Time 
Part II 


By Major Harry W. Cayore 


“Freedom of the news about 
the army in the field would 
be equivalent to laying your 
cards on the table while 
your opponent did not show 
his, the points in the game 
being the lives of men.” 


“A PoLirtIcaL, 


PUBLICITY AND INCOMPETENCE 


S early as the winter of 1917, Wythe Williams, to 

his satisfaction, evidently had ferreted out suffi- 

L Ak cient evidence of incompetence on the part of the 

wverseas military authorities to state, in his “An Open 

Letter to Americans” in Collier's, January 12, 1918, that 

yelieved the time hz ad come to detach some of the 

wreaths which festooned the 
rival in France. 


4 SocIAL, AND A Morar CENsorsHIP 


American forces on their Not only against censorship of matters military did the 


correspondents wage inky war. Wythe Williams held 

confessed Williams. “Some that the American ‘censorship was not only military 
at the time, but we overdid it. 
| now believe that there are some things concerning our 
litary effort that need criticism rather than flowers. 
We must have the privilege of free comment and 
riticism of our army. The 1 incompetents must go, and 
the only way to get rid of them is to let the public know 


facts.’ 


| hung a few myself,” but 
y politic al, diplom atic, financial, person: al, and even social 
According to Raymond Tompkins, an identical view 
point was hele 1 by Hey wood Broun. 
his article, * ’ that Broun used am 
word which word the censor, Fre« 
ick Palmer, blue- pencilled. Broun protested, << hen re 
torted that his action was in keeping with the President's 
statement that the United States was fighting German 
autocracy, not the German people. 
expostulated: ‘ ‘T begin to see that this is not merely a 
military censorship, 5 oP a 


f them were necessary 


T ompkins relates in 
‘News From the Front,’ 


“Boche”’ in a story, 


Was the only way to get rid of incompetents “‘to let 
the pub slic know the facts?” There were officers relieved 
from command for incompetence—a very considerable 
number in 1918 from general officers down to lieutenants. 


: | ‘wl reupon Broun 


political, a social and a moral 
Relief of officers — command, however, was effected censorship. ' 
without the necessity for bathing them in the bitter light 
of new spaper publicity. Fanieemete. when these coniiied 
and disconsolate slowly mounted the transport 


gangplank to begin the dread journey “back home,’’ the 


Certain 1 it 1s that the scope ot the regulations promul 
gated from time to time by the American FE xpeditionary 
Pastas afforded sufficient evidence to warrant indictment 


souls 
for the i imposition of a press censorship which extended 


military methine which had determined their fate threw 
over them a protective mantle by the censorship provision 
that publicity could not be given to their return to the 
United States if the contents of the press dispatches 
would “hurt” them. 


It is now a well known fact that the Commandet-in- 
Chief of the American forces in France was himself con- 
sidered highly 1 incompetent by not a few Allied military 

nd ; governmental leaders after he had refused repeatedly 
to pe mit the 1 incorporation of United States soldiers into 
Fren and British units as replacements. In the light 

his fact, the reaction of some French and British pub- 
licists, and probably a few American correspondents, 

under a system of complete freedom in criticism of mili- 
tary pe cron and policy, would have made interesting 
reading, to say the least, for the public. 


The ilies of press freedom in criticism of military 
personnel in the field opens wide the whole question as 
ether there should be any war-time censorship. It 
pens the question as to how competent is the civilian 
1an to criticize military incompetence. 


to w 
also 


new 


considerably beyond the realm of the distinctly military 
One censorship provision read in part 


Any reference to the French people which would in 
jure their susceptibilities or weaken their faith in our 
codperation, or show lack of consideration for differ 
ences or language and customs must be avoided 


In his dispatch to the New York Tribune, dated De 


cember 23, 1917, Heywood Broun complained 


One correspondent wrote a story of how the mayor of 
a little French town turned out at four o'clock in the 
afternoon in a high hat and evening clothes, supple 
mented by a red scarf, to welcome newly arrived Amer 
ican troops. The most literal censor we have had sat 
in the chair when this story was presented. ‘I can’t pass 
that story,” he said. “It ridicules the French. Every 
body knows that you shouldn’t wear evening clothes at 
four in the afternoon.” 


One must agree with Broun that on this occasion the 
censor was “most literal.” There is, 
side to the picture. 


however, another 


Writing 1 in The Bellman on September 21, 1918, James 


Melvin l LE Sti ated that i in cases of conflict be ‘tween censors 
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and correspondents the latter had at times thrown stones 
when not entirely free from guilt themselves. 

Lee told of one writer who had worked up a story re- 
flecting on the moral conduct of all the French, an article 
which, if it had been passed by the censor, would have 
caused bitter resentment throughout France. Lee ex- 
pressed the opinion that there were no people more moral 
than the French peasantry. He contended that in refus- 
ing to pass this story the censor “‘rightly did prevent the 
impression that every girl in a French village was a 
courtesan to the A.E.F. soldiers.” 

Himself an erstwhile war correspondent, Lee argued: 

Such petty complaints of correspondents have only 
thrown a fog which has made the battle all the harder 
for a greater freedom of the press in war news. Corres- 
pondents are allowed to accompany the A.E. Forces to 


report the war, and not to make sociological investiga- 
tion of French morals. 


Then there was the matter of the use of intoxicants by 
American soldiers. As early as August 25, 1917, the 


chief of the censorship section wrote his subordinates as 
follows: 


My attention has been called to the fact that there is 
considerable adverse comment by papers in the States 
on dispatches from here which indicate that the French 
people have shown their cordiality and hospitality by be- 
stowing gifts of wine on our soldiers. As this has oc- 
curred to a limited extent only, and will be officially dis- 
couraged, and as reference to these isolated cases ap- 
pears to have given an entirely erroneous impression and 
unnecessary worry to the people at home, where the 
French idea of hospitality in this respect is not under- 
stood, please censor for future dispatches all notices of 
this character. With the French law prohibiting the 
sale of alcoholic drinks to officers and soldiers in uni- 
forms, and our own rigid law on the subject, which will 
be as rigidly enforced, we should have little trouble in 
controlling the liquor problem regarding our troops in 
France, and the people at home should have no worry 
on that score. 


Norman Draper ran afoul of this prohibitory ruling. 
He writes: 


When the First Division went into the line I wrote a 

long story describing the entry. Among other things I 
wrote what a fine-looking outfit of troops they were, 
their fine morale, and so on. Then I added a paragraph 
intended to inject a little humor into the war, which 
had to do with a private who apparently had had several 
too many drinks and was being helped to his place in 
the line on a machine-gun caisson—and he was cock- 
eyed! The censor cut out reference to this particular 
private on the theory, I imagine, that soldiers do not 
drink! 

Newspapers reaching France from the United States 
gave indication that not only did the doughboys charge 
gallantly over the top shouting “Remember the Lusi- 
tania!”’ but that in the trenches, training areas, and vil- 
lages behind the lines they were overly prone to the use 
of profane and vulgar expletives. Whereupon appeared 
the following instructions: 

Descriptions of details of army life, and particularly 
incidents which may falsely characterize the whole, 


thnk 
, Ober 


should not be permitted. While cheer and hearty 
ease the strain of war, flippant and vulgar accou: 
judical to morale, or profane and obscene quo 
should not be permitted. 


There were wails from a few correspondents 
restriction eliminated background necessary {| 
stories. “Lilies in the purity of their motives!” 

In his You Can't Print That, George Seldes writes 

Twenty-five thousand men, volunteers and conscripts 
men out of college and men out of sewers, all voing 
north again, marching to meet death half way, up ther: 
where that choking, spluttering noise was the whole 
world at war—and singing a ridiculous song that only 
two years ago had been the sentimental rage of a whole 
nation: 

“I didn’t raise my boy to be a soldier.” 

. I thought this episode was humor for the 
Homeric gods. I thought it the grandest thing I could 
ever write about the spirit of our men. Nothing during 
the war had so thrilled me. 

. So the next day I did my best to draw this pic 
ture of heroic soldiers going back to the trenches sing 
ing ironically ‘I didn’t raise my boy to be a soldier, 
and laughing as they marched. I thought it grand war 
time stuff. 

“Say, what the hell is all this?’ said the army censor 
“What are you trying to put over, Seldes? This is 
damned pacifist propaganda. . . . Yes, I know it is 
true, but it doesn’t matter. You can’t print that.” 


There was no little truth in Heywood Broun’s conten- 
tion that: 

A great deal is heard about expediency in the cen- 
sor’s office. Thought is taken as to just what effect each 
dispatch will have back home. Due consideration is given 
to the possible reaction on democrats, pacifists, and 
prohibitionists. 


Despite restrictions on reference to morals, customs, 
and choice of language, there appeared in American 
newspapers throughout the war enough stories reflecting 
upon the conduct of the soldiers to plague continuously 
the military commanders who hadn’t crossed the Atlantic 
on religious, social, or educational missions. 


Correspondents were eminently correct in their surmis 
that there was moral and social censorship—albeit not 
wholly effective. Also as evidenced by the incorporation 
into the censorship code a provision that no information 
might be given to the public which injured morale “st 
home, or among our Allies’’ or embarrassed the United 
States and her allies in neutral countries, diplomatic anc 
political censorship was definitely intended. 

No regulation has been discovered which might ind 
cate the existence of the “financial” censorship mentioned 
by Wythe Williams. There are those of the opinion, 
however, that a drastic prohibition of reference to inter- 
allied military financial transactions, real or imaginary 
might have proved exceedingly beneficial, if only to curb 
circulation of that humorously ridiculous story, wi 
originated in France and spread rapidly throughout the 
United States (where it is still fervently believed by 
many) that the thrifty Gaul exacted from his Yankee 
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laily rental charge for use of the front line 


gh all-embracing was the A.E.F. censorship, 
e conflict which raged from 1914 to 1918 was 
lusive affair with the total manpower and the 
resources of one group of combatant nations 
inst those of the group which held forth on the 
of no-man’s-land. 
fully to others is left the task of determining 
inder such war-time circumstances, censorship— 
ing as it does with publicity, propaganda, and 
iflage”—should begin and where it should end. 


Tue SINnNING CENsoRS 


Criticism by no means confined itself to the wall 
rected by censorship to withstand the onslaughts of the 
news-hounds.” Those within the wall —censorship per- 
sonnel, and other military individuals who directly, in- 
Jirectly, or even remotely had anything to do with con- 
trol of the sources of news——were the object of many a 
rrespondent’s assault. 

Wythe Williams, to refer again to his “The Sins of 
the Censor,” stated: 


Throughout the line regiments, and in all the services, 
strict orders have come from the staff not to talk to cor- 
respondents. A correspondent visiting the army gets the 
conviction that the officers’ first feeling concerning him 
is fear. They think they may say something that will 

get them in wrong” with the staff. They have fear 
where they ought to have confidence 


In unintentional rebuttal Raymond Tompkins, in his 
ews From the Front, reported that the correspondents 
were ‘welcomed, fed, regaled with anecdotes, and loaded 
flown with news whenever they went, from a corps head- 
quarters to an infantry battalion dug-out. There was no 
rmy rule against giving them news. But the rules about 
writing it scarcely more than permitted them to put down 
date, the weather, their best regards, and their 
names.” ; 
Norman Draper sides with Raymond Tompkins, writ- 


ne 


| never found any officer in a position to know what 
was going on who would not talk to the correspondents. 
Of course, officers of lower rank were in a position to 
know what was going on only in their immediate vicinity, 
and to some of them this “vicinity” was not very large. 
When you got to such people as intelligence officers, 
generals of division, and even colonels, you could find 
out almost anything you wanted. The difficulty was in 
separating what could be used as news and what could 
not. If there were ever any orders from the staff that 
officers of the line regiments should not talk to corres- 
pondents, I never heard of such orders, and if there 
were any such orders, I never saw evidence that anybody 
ho knew anything worth knowing paid any attention 
o them. 


+ 


lt would appear that in this particular, if in no other, 
Wythe Williams erred in his criticism. 

The censors themselves, most of whom were newspaper 
men by civil life occupation, came in for a goodly drub- 


bing. Raymond Tompkins, in American Mercury, June, 
1928, dissects these unhappy wielders of the blue pencil 
in this fashion: 

You might have thought that old new spaper men 
would have let the news take its course, so long as it 
was truthful and accurate, but you would have been 
wrong. Just as a civilian in a new uniform becomes the 
hard-boiledest of soldiers, so many of the old news 
paper men dolled up in O.D’s and Sam Browne belts 
became perhaps the toughest censors ever known in mili 
tary history The correspondents would have taken 
this treatment more kindly from the soldiers born and 
bred, but they looked at it, coming from old newspaper 
men in soldiers’ duds, as the work of traitors 


Correspondents lamented that the sinning “old news 
paper men dolled up in O.D’s” went so far as to change 
the import of their stories. Wythe Williams complained 
in Collier's, January 12, 1918, that he had had the mean 
ing of stories changed, the style changed, and the dis 
patches s » butchered into meaningless and disjointed 
sentences i it he had been compelled f fre quently ¢ Oo order 
entire stories oe * pressed ; that one censor obliterate d « 
tain sentences “‘because I think they do not add to 
value of the dispatch.” 


Either these atrocities were committed priot to th 
issuance in IQ17 of regulations governing chang: $s 1n dis 
patches by censors, or the censors concerned sinfully h id 
failed to read the instructions which stated 

Under no circumstances shall correspondents be re 
quired to write or make any statement contrary to their 
opinions or inclinations. In the course of censorship, 
press officers shall not change any dispatch or article 
except through deletion, and correspondents, unless the 
occasion be unusual, shall be allowed to see their dis 
dispatches and articles after being censored 

On the matter of ch: inges of me aning by censors, New 
ton C. Parke, war-time correspondent with General 
Pershing’s forces, writes that the re were many times when 
censors ‘‘slashed out material which in the minds of the 
more reasonable of the correspondents and the more ex 
perienced could not possibly have given information to 
the enemy, simply bec ause the Vv were burdene d by one of 
those set rules. There was nothing else they could do.” 

Parke adds, however, that he does not agrec that stories 
were ever so butchered that their meaning was distorted 
“We had with us one or two young men who regarded 
the war as just a big crime story and couldn't understand 
what right a censor had to cut their stuff any more th in 
a police captain.” 

On the same subject, Norman Draper states 

I never had a dispatch so altered as to change the 
meaning of what I was trying to write. . A number 
of my dispatches in the early days of American partici 
pation were cut by censors, and the censors should have 
cut them. At the time I had not had enough experience 
with that particular job to know what I should and 
should not write. This knowledge came quite rapidly 
however, and I used to go along for many months with 
out having a word deleted. 


In The Bellman, September 21, 1918, James Melvin 
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Lee expressed the opinion that just criticism could be 
made of the ruling. 

Nothing should appear in any part of the published 
portion of a censored article or other press matter to 
indicate that words or passages have been cut out or 
otherwise censored. The interests of the press, as well 
as those of the country, will be served by reticence in 
publishing statements reminding the public of the ex- 
istence of the press censorship. 

Correspondents should be permitted to indicate dele- 
tions, contended Lee. That would tend to keep self-im- 
portant ‘‘old newspaper men” in their place. 

American censors, unlike the British and French press 
officers, did not forewarn correspondents of events of 
public interest, declared Reginald W. Kauffman in an 
article in The North American Review, December, 1918. 

Judging from a story which appeared in the New York 
Herald-Tribune on January 10, 1932, the late Bozeman 
Bulger was hardly in accord with Kauffman. 
wrote in part: 


Bulger 


The amazement of our allies was intensified when 
General Nolan decided that he could trust the corres- 
pondents with advance information of coming military 
operations. He wisely concluded that correspondents, 
understanding the plans in advance, would be able to 
give a more comprehensive report of what had been ac- 
complished to the people back home. That an American 
writer would betray such a confidence was unthinkable. 
The idea worked so beautifully on the first attempt that 
thereafter a staff officer was detailed—frequently Gen- 
eral Nolan detailed himself—to call the newspaper men 
into conference in advance of each big operation and 
make clear to them what was being attempted. 


Correspondents leveled other scornful fingers at the 
censors. They were inconsistent, vacillating. They dif- 
fered in their interpretations of censorship regulations. 
The censors were “detectives,” part and parcel of the 
army's “Secret Service’ asserted Reginald Kauffman. 
They were a bad lot, any way one might look at them. 

Censorship being an art rather than a science, incon- 
sistencies were bound to occur, as were differences of 
interpretation of rules. Wrote General Pershing on this 
subject in My Experiences in the World War: 

The rules of censorship were prescribed in consider- 
able detail, but they were not always wisely applied, as 
no two censors ever construed them alike. In order to 
be on the safe side, the censor often times eliminated 
from press dispatches and personal correspondence in- 


formation that was harmless, but in the main, few errors 
were made. 


Thankless was the task, unhappy the lot, of the censor. 
On the one hand was the correspondent clamoring for 
news to meet the demands of his paper. Writes Raymond 
Tompkins: 

Many a managing editor's idea of a most efficient war 
correspondent was one who told, or tried to tell the 
censor to go to hell. So unbending a disciple of a free 


press regarded any compromise with a censor as stulti- 
fication. 


On the other hand were those of the military whose 
experiences in, or recollections of, the newspaper revels of 
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the Civil and Spanish-American wars were not 
promote any great confidence in the trustwo: 
reliability of the press as a whole. 

To Mark S. Watson of the Baltimore Sun 
World War executive officer of the censorship 
General Headquarters in France, has been attri 
statement that the war-time censor’s task is {: 
impossible. 

Asked to comment on this theory, Watson wror 

I think it is true that there has always been conflic 


between an army in the field and the newspaper pub 
lishers at home over the amount of precise information 
which the army allows to be sent by the new Spaper repre. 


sentatives operating in the army area. Obviously the 
field command is interested primarily, and at times ex 
clusively, in the purely military mission. There is neither 
the time nor the disposition on the part of the com 
mander to consider the debatable question of whether 
morale at home is going to be aided by identification 
of the divisions engaged in a particular action. The cor 
respondents, particularly those who themselves have had 
no military experience, are likely to be unreasonable in 
their desire for more complete detail than the militan 
head regards as safe. 


“Tue ToucHes of SweEET HARMONY” 


Now “‘the story must be told” that harmony did | 
always reign in the ranks of the publicists when the con 
mon enemy—the censor—temporarily absented himsel! 
Originally the “accredited” correspondent- he who r 
mained permanently with the army in the field—wa 
given the unusual distinction of strapping himself up in 
a Sam Browne belt. ‘“‘Discrimination,’’ protested thy 
visiting writer, who came to France for the purpose | 
making short trips to the battle area in order to writ: 
special newspaper or magazine articles. 

This momentous war-time problem finally was ad 
justed by affording both the “‘accredited” and the 
ing’” newsman the privilege of wearing, after buying 
that coveted article of military adisiniant much to th 
disgust of the common soldiery who at dawn and dus 
were wont to proffer well-meant but erroneous salutes 
which were acknowledged by broad grins on the part 
of the “blankety-blank pen- pushers.’ 

Many of the accredited correspondents remained con 
tinuously in the field with the troops; others, during 
periods of comparative front-line inactivity, scurried of 
to “civilization” —invariably Parisian civilization. The 
lilies who remained in the field strenuously objected t 
the equality of filing and transmission privileges given the 
vacationers when the big guns roared, troops advanced 
and news was “hot.” 


"Visit 


The protestants protested in vain. The press officer 
could see no solution to this weighty question except to 
require that all accredited writers remain with the troops 
—and that would have caused even more friction. . 

Then there was the matter of scoops. Acting in good 
faith, two correspondents accompanied the first gro up 
American troops upon their entry into the trenches where 
they composed glowing accounts of the occasion. Because 
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on on the part of the French military com- 

the area, the other writers failed to reach the 

s. These objected decidedly to the cabling of 

ches of the two fortunates and “met in a door- 

inville and signed a unanimous rainsoaked de 

it the two be extracted from the front.’” The 

er decided with the majority. The two writers 

| reached the trenches were extracted from the 

front, foaming at the mouth. The report of the incident 

gated that one result was “much irritation and friction.” 

Later there were intentional attempts to obtain scoops 

which likewise caused “‘much irritation”’ in the ranks of 
the writers. 

Frederick Palmer, relating in Editor and Publisher, 
that at press headquarters an expert newspaper man de 
voted his entire time to compiling information and gath 

+ clues to news for the corre spondents, stated: 

”N iturally each “‘feature’’ writer thinks that he should 
have the results of this officer's work while the press 
ssociation men think that if the “specials” were true 
patriots they would go home and leave the field to the 
press association men. As for the magazine men and 
bookwriters and artists they can see no reason why the 
irmy should ever give out any news. 


‘The touches of sweet harmony!” 


Pus.ticiry Versus CENSORSHIP 

Messrs. Wythe Williams, Reginald Kauffman, and 
Hevwood Broun were the three most virulent critics of 
the press censorship exercised in the American Expedi- 
ionary Forces. They were unanimous in their contention 
that the only solution for the troubles which beset the 
war correspondents was the “‘demilitarization”’ of the cen- 
sorship and censorship personnel. 

In his article, ““The Sins of the Censor,” Williams 
maintained that the military authorities had no proper 
comprehension of the part public opinion should play in 
bringing victory; 
‘only for the muzzle.” 

The army and the Government, Williams granted, had 
tried to make the ce nsorship a success by ‘bringing in 
avilians with newspaper expe rience to act as censors, but 
as such these “old newspaper men” were out of their 
element, possessing no real power. ““They are only a go- 
between from a staff that does not understand to a press 
that 1s not understood.” 

Create in France a war- publicity bureau, demanded 
Williams, similar to the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion which functioned in Washington, D. C. The bureau 
should come from the ranks of the press with full power 
and be re sponsible to the President alone. The head of 
the bureau should be advised by the military authorities 
and in turn they should take the advice of a man who 
understood the public psychology rather than the mere 
mechanics of war. The Geneeal Staff should report to 
the bureau and leave to it the handling of all news, even 
that contained in the official communique. 


that the American censorship stood 


fhic er 
Dt 0 


oops 


Reginald Kauffman offered his solution in the North 
American Review of December, 1918: 


Either the correspondent should be militarized, in 
which case he becomes definitely the apologist of the 
War Department and the mouthpiece of the Intelligence 
Section, which is to say the Secret Service; or else he 
should be restored to his civil rights, in which case he 
would retain his proper position as the link between 
their sons and husbands and sweethearts abroad and the 
American people at home. Either the censors should 
themselves alone be entrusted with the writing of news 
and the suppression of all that their masters fear to have 
made public, every correspondent being dismissed, or 
else the sole effective reform should be effected 
It is simply that the censorship be composed of educated 
civilians under a civilian head not 
detective, general, or to any member of the 
but to Congress 


answerable to any 
Cabinet 


Wy the Williams 


had recommended that the civilian he ad ot the proposed 


To Congress? Ten months before, 
war-publicity bureau be responsibl« to the President 


alone. In the intervening months, however, George 
Creel’s Committee on Public Information, responsible to 
the President, had been operating on a gt ind scale in 
the United States. 

For every word of criticism directed against the censot 


ship imposed in France, ten editorials thundered against 


the alleged iniquities of George C reel’s pub slicitv bureau 
reason for Kauff 
man’s belief that the civilian head of censorship with his 


in Washington. Herein might lie th 


“educated civilians” should be responsible, not to the 
President, but to Congress. 

What is the reaction of former war corté spondents to 
the demilitarization of censorship—to the substitution of 
publicity for censorship? 

“War without censorship and propaganda is conceiva 


hol 1s the vuthor 


ble only between U topia and Elysia, 
of Without Censor, Thomas Johnson 
“Freedom of the 


held 


would be equivalent to laying your cards on the table 


news about the army in the 
while your opponent did not show his, the points in the 
game being the lives of men,” was the opinion expressed 
a Frederick Palmer i in Editor and Publisher 
Writes Newton C. Parke, ndéw cable editor in New 
York City for the International News Service 


the war a correspondent in France: 


and during 


Neither do I agree with Williams’ proposal for a 
kind of committee on public information as a substitute 
for the censors to report to, or to be responsible to, the 
President alone and not to the commanding general 
The evils of that should be perfectly plain to anyone 
particularly if we were engaged in a not too popular 
war and the President was inclined to be a weak fellow 
easily influenced by politicians and powerful newspapers 
In the last resort the General Staff at Washington and 
the commanding general in the field should say what was 
and what was not information of value to the enemy 
Something of that kind might work out in a war with a 
second- or third-class power, not in a war where the ex 
istence of the country actually was at stake 


WHAT OF THE FuruRE? 


In the event of another national emergency involving 


military operations ona large scale wherein might the 
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American military censorship be improved over that of 
1917-18? 

Newton C. Parke states that no attention whatsoever 
was paid to the training of censors in the early days of the 
American Expeditionary Forces; that not for a moment 
would General Pershing have considered sending combat 
troops into action without having them undergo pre- 
liminary training with British and French units. There 
was no disposition, however, to have censors similarly 
trained by having them spend a few weeks at the British 
press headquarters. 

“The natural result of this,” Parke writes, “was that 
General Headquarters could not depend upon the censors 
to exercise judgment, for they had none, and was com- 
pelled to set down hard and fast rules that might apply 
in thirty cases and be perfectly ridiculous in the remain- 
ing seventy out of a hundred.”” He points out that a cor- 
respondent with the British forces, on the other hand, 
returned from the front with a story that had been passed 
on “not according to a set string of regulations but ac- 
cording to the judgment of a trained officer.” 

From Parke’s criticism we may gather, then, that a 
system of training for censorship personnel would hold 
some promise for the betterment of military censorship. 


Raymond Tompkins writes: 


I think that a lot of foolish censorship rules were 
made, and I think that the army sort of blundered its 
way along, without a guide in the world, learning what 
to do about censorship after bitter trial and error. But 
I also think a few great liberal reporters with their heads 
full of mush about the God-given rights of a free press 
to come champing in to report a war as thought it were 
an open meeting of a Democratic National Convention, 
deserve being booted out with great éclat. 


Parke also has a few words to say on the subject of 
war correspondent personnel. He writes: 


The newspapers and press associations could help by 
picking their men carefully. Of course, previous exper- 
ience with the army is a great aid, but one does not have 
to be a great military strategist to be a good war corres- 
pondent—it is no job catching on in a few months. 
What I mean is that more attention should be paid to 
the character of the men. Not that I would select only 
prohibitionists and Sunday-school workers, but I would 
give some thought to see that the quarrelsome, trouble- 
making type were eliminated. A correspondents’ mess is 
a very small affair, and one or two bad ones can stir 
up a row that reflects upon the whole corps. 


So the newspapers and press associations, it would ap- 
pear, might contribute a potent mite toward the desired 


. 


improvement. 
What have those of the military to offer? 


Colonel Walter C. Sweeney, in his Military Intelli- 
gence—A New Weapon in War, states: 


The news specialist and the military specialist must 
each have become such by years of study of his particu- 
lar specialty. The ideal censor would be the one who 
best combine the qualities of the two. To secure the 
ideal type is seldom possible. The next best thing then 
is to find specialists in news and give them a course in 









training in methods of gathering Intelligence, an 
specialists in military matters and give them so: a V 
tering of news values. Having done what is poss ble ¢ 

secure a balance in the qualities of the censors, it |; the 
essential before sending them to their censorshi 
to impress upon them that they must do their 
ing in accordance with certain established p: 





iples 
and not by rules alone. . 
Certain established principles? Major General Johnsop 
Hagood suggests an interesting censorship principle, Gen. 
eral Hagood writes: ne 


My opinion is that censorship is war should | 
ducted like censorship in peace. No big business gives conc 
out its trade secrets, nor gives out information in ad C 
vance which may be of benefit to its competitors. But 
there is certainly no restriction upon publicity given to 
its accomplishments. I feel that the censorship exercised 
by America during the World War really did more harm avs 
to our cause than any good which we derived from it 
It killed for all time public interest in America’s great 
est accomplishment under arms. 


con 


son 


Given a corps of trained censors and a corps of cor 
respondents free from those with “heads full of mush 
about the God-given rights of a free press,” one might 
conceive of a censorship operating successfully with but 
one guiding principle—with but one rule or regulation 

No military secrets will be given out, nor will any 
information be published which may be of benefit to 
the enemy. There will be no restriction on publicity 
given to the accomplishment of the army. 


In censorship matters, however, is it possible to figure 
on the future on the basis of the past? Frederick Palmer 
writes: “I should say that no person has a wider expen- 
ence of practical censorship or holds sounder views on the 
subject than Mark Watson of the Baltimore Sun.” 


Mark Watson’s views follow: 


In this changing world, conditions of censorship arc 
changing constantly. The radio, the telephone, the auto 
mobile, and a host of chemical marvels have developed 
in our own lifetime, and as all of these are possible 
tools of communication we cannot establish regulations 
identical with the most liberal or the most cautious ot 
regulations which prevailed a generation ago, any more 
than army supplies are comparable with those of the 
Civil War. Between 1917 and 1918 there was enormous 
progress in the direction of flexibility of censorship 
This was due partly to our learning more about war- 
fare, partly to the changing military situation, and 
partly to the improvement in our censorship personnel 
. . « Just before the section broke up we devised 4 
model general order based upon our experience in 1917 
1918, and 1919. Believe me, it was an ideal censorship 
code for 1919—and in 1932 is no doubt completely out 
of date. I know of no possible way to escape such 4 
situation, for the world, fortunately, is always changing 
and the change in censorship requirements is as swift 
and incalculable as the change in military strategy itself 


Frederick Palmer, ace among American war corres 
pondents and first press officer of the American Expe 
ditionary Forces, holds: 


There can be no such thing as a perfectly fair censor- 
ship; that is, no errorless censorship. 
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We Will Have Better Reserve Officers 


By Major Garrett B. DrumMonp 


‘rtillery Reserve 


7 ITH the plea, “Let’s have Better Reserve Ot- 
ficers,”” expressed by Lieutenant L. P. D. War- 
ren, in the July- August issue of the JouRNAI 
is can differ. But with his diagnosis of the ail- 

his remedial principles manv of us cannot 

‘onsider this statement: ‘“‘Most Regular officers as- 

to schools, colleges, and universities as Professors 
ilitary Science and Tactics—PMS&T for short— 
we been impressed with the desirability of building the 

Reserve Corps up to its maximum authorized strength as 
wickly as possible, and as a consequence commissions 
rave been ladled out to graduating classes in a wholesale 
nanner. Lhe students themselves ‘cram’ their military 

subjects, just as they ‘cram’ other subjects in their course, 
nd once beyond the shades of the campus elms, forget 

rae one as quickly as they do the other.” 

N yw that statement is packed with meat on which the 
Union Square vultures fatten. Such pronouncements are 
sized on invariably and broadcast as the sober expression 

1 Army officer against our system of military training 
maintained in the American scheme of higher educa- 
Actually, the record does not support 5 perenne 

Warren's contention. 

How can any PMS&T “‘ladle out’’ Reserve commis- 
sions ee discrimination when the entire production 

1¢ R.O.T.C. is only 7,200 per year—a number scarcely 
: excess of the annual losses in the Officers’ Reserve 

Cory ps due to the expiration of commissions of those who 
ave not shown sufficient interest to warrant the renewal 
f their commissions? And of these 7,200 excellent 

voung men who are completing advanced courses of the 

R.O.T.C. each year, only about 6,500 are actually old 

enough to be commissioned in the Officers’ Reserve 

Corps That is all we get from more than 100,000 who 
iplete the basic courses. 

There is keen competition for admittance into the last 
two years of instruction. Last year at the Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College there were 120 who re- 

quested the course. All the PMS&T could accept was 

this year 30 were chosen from 125 who were eager to 
tinue e their training toward commissions. There were 
more than 150 applicants for the 4o vacancies at New 

York U niversity a couple of years ago. I dare say that 

these ratios will be approximated at all colleges where 

R.O.T.C. units are located. 

's competing for places in the advanced courses affords 

ortunity to exercise a careful selection of pros- 
pecti > Resa officers. Only those who show aptitude 
are chosen. A procedure typical in our colleges was ex- 
plained before the Regional R.O.T.C. Conference at 

Lehig University of May 9, 1933, by the PMS&T at 


Ohio State University. In common with many other 
schools Ohio State requires “‘grade quality points’’ for 
graduation, in addition to the number of hours of class 
attendance. While a “quality point’ rating of only 1.8 
is required for graduation from this university, the PM 
S&T demands an average of 2.2 for admittance to the 
advanced course, and states, “I have turned down hun 
dreds who wanted to come in.” Moreover, once ac cepted, 
the advanced course student must maintain his scholastic 
standing, or suffer discharge from the advanced course. 
Last May 31 graduates of the advanced unit were com 
missioned at the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 


C ollege. 


They had been carefully observed throughout 


their college careers, and all of them show promise of de- 
veloping 1 into desirable and de pend: ible Reserve officers 
Two vears ago these condidates were selected from ap 


proxim: ately 600 products of the basic course T hey were 
meticulously selected with special emphasis accorded pet 
Not one was 
accepted for advanced training who showed an indica- 
tion that his ability to master other subjects in the college 
was so questionable that he might be forced to withdraw 


from his military courses. 


son: ality, le adership, and schol: istic record 


It was no surprise, therefore, when upon graduation 
this past spring it was announced that of those 31 new 
Reserve officers, four had been elected to membx rship in 
Three had 
graduated with highest honors and distinction in one or 
more subjects. Ten had won places on the Dean's Honor 
Roll for academic 
common herd. 

This is not written to defend the PMS&T. 
fight his own war. 


the highest scholastic society on the c: ampus. 


attainments ranking them above the 


| ct him 
The facts, however, disprove the al 
legation that the advanced student of the R.O.T.C. is of 
poor scholastic habits and an unsatisfactory intelligence 
risk. The men we are turning out from the R. O.T.C. 

each year are well above the mass of college graduates 

When we judge our young Reserve officers, let us be 
fair. Compare them with the products of the courses in 

engineering, agriculture, or science. We 
that the graduate of an 
mediately take over the management of a large farm, nor 
do we hand the young engineer the task of designing a 
bridge. By the same token we should not expect a gradu- 
ate of the R. O. T. es without previous pr: actical experi- 
ence, to command a company or move with ease through 
the maze of Army paperwork. 

Poking further into the Reserve anatomy, Lieutenant 
Warren finds the Army Extension Courses dripping wet 
It 1 is granted that the 10- series, and to some extent the 
20- series courses are admittedly easy to master for anyone 
boasting ordinary intelligence and a smattering of mili- 
tary education. Lieutenant Warren’s implic ation that the 
4o- series and the Command and General Staff Extension 
Courses are designed for nitwits, 


do not expect 
agricultural cours¢ will im- 


and have no positive 
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value, indicates an ignorance of their content that war- 
rants a strong suspicion that the author of “Let's Have 
Better Reserve Officers” 
them. 

The mental short-circuit which would train Reserve of- 
ficers only in the duties of their own grades needs no 
analysis. Such a procedure would fesse the mental 
reaches of all reservists in grade, with no thought for their 
future responsibilities. Our idea should be. to prepare 
every officer to assume the responsibilities of the grade 
above him. Who wants a second lieutenant who knows 
a lot about Q.M.C. Form No. 489 and nothing about his 
part in combat, especially as it dovetails into the plans of 
those above him? Who wants a football player who 
knows how to keep the score, but who has no idea how to 
run with the ball? 

I do not wish to assert for a moment that the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps presents a lawless picture. Consider its in- 
ception immediately after the World War. It cannot 
be denied that it was ballyhooed beyond reason. Return- 
ing veterans were offered inducements to join in large 
numbers. There was the lure of assured promotion on 
reaching certain ages. There was the social distinction. 
There were the banquets and all manner of get- togethers 
without any real military purpose. This beginning i is still 
blighting the Corps. There are Reserve divisions with 
enough ‘officers ineligible for assignment, promotion or 
active duty to officer an entire brigade. There are infantry 
regimental commanders, still on the active list, who are 
drawing pensions for so-called disability. There are field 
officers by the dozen who do nothing to justify their ad- 
vancement, other than keep just enough credit hours 
ahead to maintain their Appointments and to hold posi- 
tions which should be given to younger and more active 
officers. In one of the largest cities in Oklahoma, efforts 
to maintain an active chapter of the Reserve Officers’ As- 
sociation have failed. Yet those same officers get together 
once a month and eat a dollar’s worth of groceries each, 
and throw an annual dance whose cost would pay the 
dues of every Reserve officer in the town. The trouble is 
that we have too many Reserve officers whose conception 
of their military obligations is confined within their belt- 
lines. 

It was the influence exerted by this type of Reserve of- 
ficer that stampeded the National Council of the Reserve 
Officers’ Association last February into urging Congress 
to repeal the prohibition that Reserve officers drawing 

nsion, Compensation, or disability allowances cannot 
oa active duty training with pay. The War Depart- 
ment has wisely exercised its discretion in that respect. It 
still expends active training funds only upon those Re- 
serve officers who are physically fit to perform field 
service. 

You have seen them at every gathering of Reserve of- 
ficers. Some of them saw service during the War, but 
since that day have made no effort to keep abreast of the 
vast changes sweeping the military world. By harking 
back to their limited experiences of 1917-18, they are able, 


has never bothered to investigate 
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by a single remark, to ruin a whole evening’ s 
for younger officers. Such individuals are 
majority, and many of them have transferred : 
ties to howling for the bonus. But there are 
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I loug gh f 
them left in the higher grades in the Reserve C tps t id ; 
retard its progress. When they are replaced by live-y; te 
officers who have studied the game in recent years th 
Officers’ Reserve Corps will be on the road to 2 real ; 
ficiency. ; 

Certainly we will have better Reserve officers. There 
no need to go to the wailing wall because of present dis 








appointments. There is no lack of evidence thar condi 
tions are improving. Of course, anyone commissioned jy 
1924 and not having any active duty until 1933 ‘Le 
missed the continuity of the picture. Just five years ago 3 
Reserve officer could be promoted by the mete gesture of 
going to a banquet and sitting through enough troop 
school sessions to accumulate 300 hours of so-called 
credits. It was not necessary for him to show that he wa 
mentally and professionally competent to perform the 
duties of the grade to which he aspired. This is no longer 
so. To secure a certificate of capacity he must pass test 
to show at least a theoretical knowledge of certain te. 
quired subjects. Also, in 1930, the Citizens’ Militay 
Training Camps were placed ‘under the direction of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. This change provides a way for 


Reserve officers to get valuable practical experience. 




























































































So the second lieutenant of cavalry didn’t know what: 
company morning report was! Rather discouraging, we 
must admit, but perhaps the lad knew something about 
handling horses or men or both. Be that as it may, how. 
ever, the 78,127 graduates of the R.O.T.C. who are now 
in the Officers’ Menuive Corps are our hope for the future 
They have been selected upon demonstrations of leader- 
ship and intelligence. The training they have received i 
fundamentally sound. They are entering our ranks with 
a new conception of what it means to be a Reserve officer 
What is eventually erected upon that foundation depends 
upon those of us who believe that the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps has a definite mission in the scheme of National 
Defense, and are willing to work with and for these 
young men. 
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Let the ultimate consumer speak! The executive of 3 
C.C.C. district said to me this morning: ““We have found 
the officers from the R.O.T.C. to be far superior in mos 
cases to any others that we have had. They seem to have 
much more confidence and they undoubtedly take hold 
better. We now have quite a number of them on duty 
and are trying to keep them on, even though they have 
had the maximum active duty allowed. I would take the 
graduates from R.O.T.C. units in preference to all othes 
if I had to choose without knowing anything about the 
qualifications of the applicants. We have had graduates 
of Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College. Okle- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College, the Univer 
sity of Oklahoma, and a number of other colleges, and 
ninety per cent of them have made good.” 
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Three Salutes 


en G. GERDENICH 


back, on a voyage, a cosmopolitan group, composed 
part of men who had had military service, were dis- 
ing. In the course of discussion a former officer of 
Army told the following story which I give you in 
ds. — M.G. G. 


TING is like kissing, in that it is associated 

varied emotions. five years of 
licary life I never failed to salute my superiors, 
three times have I saluted from the bottom of 


vy heart. In all other cases there was some secret thought 


During my 


, my mind which made the salute no more than a per- 


actory military convention. 


Meeting my captain, I thought of the day when he 


5 5 
declared the bores of my big guns were not as immaculate 


‘ the} should be. 


assing my major, I remembered when he criticized 


( movement of my battery at an inspection. 


I relived the 
three sorrowful weeks he made me spend between the 


And whenever I saluted my colonel, 


nesome walls of my room because | thought, in a slight- 
. chenided moment, that the big wall mirror was a win- 
low out of which an empty champagne bottle might be 

iveniently tossed. 

The three instances when the heart was in the salute 

ere different. 

“The first one happened when my childhood dreams 
were realized, and I first dressed in a bright new uniform. 
As | walked down the Kartnerring I was eager to en- 

nter an officer and my wish was quickly gratified. | 
My 


disap pointment was great whe n he told me to go home 


tried to show by my salute that I was a real oa dier. 


and diligently practice the salute. 
A school friend 
f mine who had been discharged from the army 


Years later came the second occasion. 

(some 

voung-blood offense) came back from South America, 

nlisted, went through all the dangers of war, and, having 

all the decorations that a brave soldier could get, was 

again commissioned. When I met him, 
al fee ling, the heroism in him. 

‘Tt was on a hot July day in 1916, during the final 
stage of the Brussilov offensive, that | had my third 
opportunity to put my heart in my soldier arm. 

The nearest way for the Fifth Russian Corps to reach 
Lemberg was by the Radiszlavow— -Brody Line. We had 
4 strong g position on our side of about one mile of boggy 
wer terrain. And by that w ay was ordered the Second 

Fi Fourth Garda Regiment to build a bridge through 
a in the direction of Brody. 

gardist, once selected for guarding the portals of 

it’s Palaces, all tall boys and heroes, attacked three 

f four times a day. Step by step they built a causeway 
into the bog with their own brave bodies. On the fourth 
day they reached the solid ground on our side and there 

ight better then fresh troops would have done. 

Abor t three hundred gardists were made prisoners. 


| sdeual. with 


Ot these, 
charged with that duty. 


thirty were selected for examination, and | was 
It so happened, however, that 
the division commander was present also. 

I lined up the thirty tired, muddy and bloody men and 
questioned them. For the part they 
answer, or if they did, they told nothing 


Approaching the sixth man, I saw him take a piece of 


most woul 1 not 


paper out of his blouse pocket, put it in his mouth and 
Start to chew it. | spre ang to him and, pre ssing my pistol 
to his chest, ordered him to spit it out. Inste ad of obey ing 
1 que stioning 
look to the Major General who had moved to my side 
He asked the prisoner what he had swallowed. 

The prisoner replied “T don’t know 

“What troop are you from?” 


he swallowed the turned with 


Jape r. I 


The prisoner looked into the general's eyes without 
giving an answer. 
“Very well,’ 

more questions. 


said the general, “T will 
If you don’t answer these at once I will 
have you riddled with bullets. Think it over.’ 

The general allowed a moment for the import of his 
words to take effect and than asked 


“Why did you not destroy 


ask you three 


before 
came so far? You had enough time and opportunity.’ 

“Because | hoped our troops would make me free again. 
They must be here very soon,” 


this message you 


' ' was the reply. 

“What was your last detail?” 

“Runner.” 

“To what troop did you belong?” 

Silence. | 

“Man, do you realize what it means not to answer? 

After a while: “Yes, But I think whatever a 
man’s destiny is, whether he has chosen it of his own free 
will or whether he has been placed at it by the circum 
stances, there it is his duty to remain and face the danger, 
without thinking of death, or any thing except dishonor.” 

The ge neral fend about. 


sir, I do. 


There was a strange look in 
his eyes as he surveyed our men who waited with tense 
ness for the next act of the drama being played before 
their eves. Then he spoke: 
this prisoner has done. 


“Soldiers you have seen what 
I wish that all of you may be 


such as he. And now we are obliged to give honor to 
heroism.” 

Commanding all present to follow his « xample he faced 
the enemy soldier and saluted. 
arm with an emotion I never felt before. 
In this pale prisoner I saluted Achilles, Mucius, Scevola, 
Lehel, the Gre nadiers of Napoleon. Omne s he roe 


perpetuos. 


I raised my 


Enjoying my vacation on an estate two years later, | 
met a peaceful farmworker who was none other than th 
hero of the former Russian Second Garda Regiment. He 
told me that the message he had swallowed was a cir 
culandum from his regimental commander to the com 
pany commanders. He did not know what orde rs were 
in it, as it was forbidden for runners to read the me ssage 
they were carrying. 
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This feature is presented with a view to keeping the Infantry at 
large in touch with current developments and trends of thought in 
the Infantry of our own and foreign armies. 

The doctrine enunciated and the methods discussed herein are 
in no sense “approved” either by the War Department or the Chief 
of Infantry. They may or may not represent the views of those 
in authority. 


Antiaircraft Situation Orders 


HERE is little doubt that well-trained ground troops 

can take care of themselves in case of attack from the 

They can return the fire of the enemy aircraft, seek 
protection through dispersion, and the use of available 
cover, or, if need be, they can adopt a protective forma- 
tion and carry on with their mission, disregarding the 
threat from the air. It is obvious that when conditions 
permit, ground troops should give blow for blow. Yet it 
would be most unfortunate if a decisive operation failed 
because important reserves or other units, themselves con- 
cealed from air observation, yielded to a tempting air 
target and thereby disclosed their position and their com- 
manders’ intentions. How is a commander to know what 
to do unless he is told in orders from day to day whether 
or not the tactical and strategic situations permit retalia- 
tory measures against hostile aircraft? 
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Infantry Modernizes 


NX: a phase of the Army’s progress toward moderniza- 
tion, the Chief of Staff has approved plans for an ex- 
tensive test of a new regimental organization of the In- 
fantry in the United States Army. 

The significant feature of the new proposal is the sepa- 
ration from Infantry battalions of their machine-gun 
companies and the segregation of these latter, within each 
regiment, as a consolidated unit in which will be included 
also the mortar. Under this arrangement there will exist 
in the Infantry regiment three rifle, or light, battalions 
and one supporting, or heavy, battalion. The light bat- 
talion will have no weapon not readily carried by a march- 
ing soldier, while the transportation provided for the 
heavy unit will be speedy motor vehicles. 

An anticipated result of this regrouping is a marked in- 
crease in mobility. Front line battalions, unencumbered 
by horses and wheeled transportation, will be able to use 
motor vehicles for long and rapid marches. On the battle- 
field their movement will be likewise facilitated. 

This general regrouping of Infantry weapons within the 
regiment has been made possible by the improved char- 
acteristics of modern Infantry weapons. So long as avail- 
able weapons possessed no greater efficiency than those of 
the World War period, the need for adequate fire power 


within the front line battalion required the assignment to 


it of a strong unit armed with water-cooled 
heavy, machine guns. But now, armed wi 
semi-automatic rifles and newly developed ma 
of very light weight, the battalion, even afte: 
its old machine-gun company, will possess a 
far greater than that heretofore obtainable. 


elatively 
I i¢ err 
ne uns 
sc arding 

pow er 


\ssumine 


that “sesulte will verify these expectations of increased mo. 


bility and fire power, the combat effectiveness of the | 
fantry regiment will be materially increased. 

The Chief of Staff has designated the 2gth Inf 
stationed at Fort Benning, Georgia, as the re; giment t 
conduct the experiments and tests upon which final ¢ 
clusions will be drawn. 
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Military Police Manual 


HE Infantry Board, under directive from the Chief of 
Infantry, has completed the writing of a new Militar 


Police Manual. The manual covers the major problems 
that will confront provost marshals and the military po 


lice in peace and war. 
The manual deals in general with the organizati 
operation, and training of the military police. Spec 


ally the manual deals with the authorization and estab. 
lishment of a Military Police Corps 1 in war, the duties of 


The Provost Marshal General, Provost Marshal Gen: 


Field Forces, and other provost marshals; the power and 


limitations of military police; the status of military ws 


units; control of circulation of personnel 1 in war: trafhc 
control; apprehension of deserters, absentees, and strag- 


glers; investigation of crime; administration and contr 
of prisoners of war; and the disciplinary, tactical 
technical training of the military police. 


The manual has seven appendices which are a com 
pilation of information that will assist provost marshal 
during the initial phases of a war. 
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Technique of Machine Gun 
Fire, Indirect Laying 


HE Infantry Board has recommended to the 
of Infantry the revision of Chapter 4, Part Three 


Volume III, Basic Field Manual, “Technique of Machine 


Gun Fire, Indirect Laying,” to conform with a revised 


and simplified method developed by the Third Section 


The Infantry School, and tested by the Department 


Experiment. 
The revised method cuts the time for computation 
data one-half. 
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Engineers 


HE .22 caliber rifle range described here was devel- 

ped at the Pennsylvania State College under the 
rection of Col. Walter B. McCaskey, Infantry, 

se in the practical instruction of the approximately 

~wo thousand basic students of the Infantry and Engineer 
£ the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. It has been 

ed since 1930 for instruction of che students in rifle 
rksmanship and musketry firing, and by the Fresh- 
Varsity, and Women’s Rifle Teams with great satis- 
The range as finally developed, 
it took shape gradually as new improvements were 
ight of, represents a range capable of being used in 
whole, or in any part, by other members of the national 


Reserve Officers’ 


tion to all concerned. 


lfense forces besides the 


Training 
Corps. 

The main feature of the range is the target unit, thirty 
each 
target unit being complete in itself. T By accompanying 
drawing and photographs show clearly the details of con- 
ruction. Each unit consists of a heavy wooden box con- 
uining overlapping quarter-inch steel plates set at 45° 

kes and backed up by four inches of sand. The front 
the box is so hinged at the bottom that it can be opened 
ind lowered to expose the target for firing, or closed and 
locked at the top with a padlock and hasp when necessary 
ise the floor of the armory for other purposes. 

[wo types of target holders were developed, one to hold 

e standard War Department .22-caliber target, and one 

hold the standard National Rifle Association match 
target. The former type consists of a seven-eighths inch 
pine board so cut and slotted that the standard paper tar- 
get can be easily inserted and removed; dowels are pro- 

vided by which the holder may be hung on the steel plates 
it any desired height and which hold the target suf- 
h hciently far from the plates to prevent cutting of the target 
by the back splash of lead. The holder for the National 
Rill Association target consists of a target-cloth wooden 
rame provided with two spring clips and fitting between 
two upright wooden strips on each side of the target unit; 
it may be adjusted at any desired height by spikes fitting 
into holes in the target unit at various heights, the frame 
tself re ng on these spikes. 
nall storage space allotted to the military depart- 
le it necessary to economize as much as possible 
nount of special equipment requiring storage. 
ry target instruction apparatus has always been 


which were constructed in the college shops, 


difficult to store and keep in shape tor the following target 
season. What officer in command of a company 4 1s not 
had the experience of finding broken rifle rests, si ghting 

bars, and target holders at the start of a firing season pro 


o 


viding he was lucky enough to find any at all? To over 


come these troubles to some extent a hol ler tor making y 


the familiar 


“triangles” was built on the inside of E che 


front cover of the target unit and so designed that it could 
either rest flush against the cover when actual firing was 
taking pl: ice, or could be swung up and fastened rigidly 
in place by wooden braces when. it was necessary to make 
use of it for preliminary instruction work. This device 
is clearly shown in the photogr aph but is omitted from 
the drawing for the sake of clearness. 


Some experimentation Was necessary betore propet 


lighting was obtained. As finally developed a goose-neck 


Target unit ready for use. Note steel plates over windows 
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Three uses of the target unit 





desk lamp was used and a special fixture obtained whic 
could be screwed to the back of the device —- f 
preliminary instruction. While this light has been found 
to work satisfactorily, a more satisfactory type would be 
one similar to those used for lighting show cases. This 
latter type, provided with the long lamp bulb, could be 
screwed to the inside of the upper part of the hinged fr 
cover of the target unit. This would require no moving 
or adjusting, ond would take up less room than the type 
now installed. 

A metal conduit with outlets between target units was 
run the entire length of the range to provide th: 
sary electrical connections making a neat and permanen ' 
arrangement. To improve the lighting conditions, all 
wooden parts of the target units were painted a di ill | 
and all sources of light in the armory covered with cloth 
shades. 


1 
slack 


With the exception of the window shades, the onl 
alterations required in the armory proper consisted of pro 
viding steel plates for the windows in rear of th target 
units and painting white lines on the floor together wit 
numbers to designate the firing points. The “steel plates 
covering the semi-circular windows are shown clear! 
one of the photographs; these plates slide to the right and 
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——— _* s desired to open the windows or provide ad- 
1t in the hall. 

rent that the time consumed in getting the 

y for firing is small as it consists in simply 

| lowering the front of each target unit and 

the lights. To again clear the "nd for other 

e covers are seieed and locked, 


an operation re- 
the most a few minutes. 


To save time at the 
ts, which consist of mattresses laid on the 
a special truck provided with rubber-tired 
| sufficiently large to hold thirty mattresses was 
truck can easily be pushed along the firing 
the mattresses quickly loaded or deeded A 
similar truck was constructed to hold thirty 
-caliber rifles. 
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Progressive Training for National Guard 
Infantry 


By Captain H.H. Elarth, Infantry 


HE efficient training of any military unit demands 
i. it an objective be selected, that standards, scope, 
d allotted time be announced, that progressive sched- 
é es be drafted accordingly, and that these schedules be 
llowed. 
In the National Guard the objectives are well defined 
| generally understood, but, due to the large turnover 
person inel and the limitations of time and facilities, 
gressive training is too often only something to worry 
yout in the feanee. 
Training programs of higher authority are often so 
= seneral in nature that the commander of a National 
ward infantry unit finds them of little practical help in 
the solution of bis big problems, viz., ‘What are the v 


re rari- 
ys is subjects in which my unit must be instructed’’ and 
ad “How can | possibly cover all these subjects in the time 
d be ave for traning?” He takes one look at the shelf con- 
Th umng the TR’s, AR’s, Field Manuals, etc., another at 
re the calendar which shows only 48 drill nights in the year 
-_ and is sunk, 
ving In the hope of being of real assistance to infantry unit 
type mmanders in the solution of these training problems, I 
, ave devoted much time during the past four years to 
_— cxperiments on various plans for progressive training. 
ei The 134th Infantry, Nebraska National Guard, has been 
nent y laboratory, and the plan here presented has been used 
all y that regiment for the past three years with considerable 
lack success. It involves, briefly, the following elements: 
° 
wr 
- TRAINING GUIDES 
“ w where you are going and that you are on 
an the proper road 
roet ; An examination of the subjects in which a National 
ual vuard infantry regiment must be instructed showed that 
lates wme of the subjects could best be presented to the unit 
+ sa whole, while others should be taught to men in- 
ae itviduall during their recruit period; some subjects 
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should be given to. men during their first year (basics) 
and others ‘could be adv antageously taught to men with 
more service (advanced group) ; 
suitable for study 


some were subjects 


y only by noncommissioned officers 
Further examination and experiment showed that sub 
jects to be taught to prive ates—basics (called “Group B’’) 


and advanced (called “Group “A”’) 


should be covered 


much more thoroughly by one group than by the other 


thus requiring special treatment. 

The total time allotted for all subjects to be covered by 
training guides was set at 45 hours, and a care tul estimate 
of the time av ailab le for instruction ine ach subject tot 
each group (later revised where this was found necessary 
during the three-year test) was then made. With these 
controlling factors in mind a series of training 
were drafeed in the following torm ) 


This 


ould s 


N 1/90) hey 
reference. 
Su b ject 


provides for identification and ready 


A title or sub-title for use in training schedules 
Reference—This indicates the sources of the text 
Priority—This indicates its proper sequence in the plan 
of training. 
Training Suggestions—This paragraph contains hints on 
the manner of presentation and the physical properties 
required to make the instruction as practical as possible 
General Principles This contains a brief summary of 
such rules as have a general application to the entir« 
subject. 
Presentation — Here the subject matter is arranged in 
logical sequence, together with brief comments to aid 
in its presentation 
Time—This indicates to what group or groups the sub 
ject should be taught, and the time required. It in 
cludes fifteen minutes for a test. The time shown is 
the minimum that has proved adequate in actual use 
Of course, much more time may be profitably utilized 
if it is available 
Uniform — Where field uniform or fatigue clothing is 
more appropriate, this is suggested 
Method of Inspection — This contains suggestions for 
estimating how much of the instruction has been ab 
sorbed by the group or by the individual 
Standard—This recommends the degree of proficiency to 
be required 
To illustrate, most unit commanders find that it takes 
hours of study to pre pare a subject like 
presentation in the time 


hour allowed on the schedule for this instruction. 
Training Guide No. 


ficer can refresh his memory in 


“Citizenship” tot 
than one 
With 


in his possession, the average ol 


usually not more 


about ten minutes and be 
provided with material sufficient for a 45-minute talk on 
the subject, and, moreover, may feel confident that he 
Then, by turn 
ing to the question sheets, he may emphasize the most 
important points by a fifteen minute oral or written test 

To give another example, a ten-minute perusal of TG 
26 will enable him to talk for half an hour, forceful, 
and convincingly, “Milicary Disci 
pline’ "; to explai 1in what it 1s, why it is essential, when it 
is attained, and how to recognize it in a military unit. 


will cover all points of real importance. 


on the subject + 


To obtain the greatest help from these guides a unit 
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commander should read pertinent parts thereof at NCO 
school, at which time subjects scheduled for the next drill 
night should be discussed and plans for efficient presen- 
tation made. Each instructor (and an assistant who is his 
understudy and is also in charge of any physical proper- 
ties required) should have copies of the pertinent guides. 
These guides are not intended to be military text books 
and, unless the instructor is thoroughly familiar with the 
subject, some supplementary reading, as indicated in the 
guide, should be done to equip him properly for efficient 


presentation of the subject matter. 


Procress CHARTS 


Know, at all times, how far you have already come and 
how far you have yet to travel to reach your goal 


The old company progress chart plan has not proved 
successful, due to the labor involved in keeping it. Even 
then the net result was really a record of the amount 
of instruction an individual had received rather than 
the amount of knowledge he had assimilated. The plan 
calls for a squad progress chart to be kept by each 
squad leader. This ‘Fvides the labor and places it 
upon the one who is most vitally interested in such 
progress and who has the best facilities for obtain- 
ing such information. The form used is like that pre- 
scribed for rifle marksmanship instruction, and the 
same system of recording progress may be used. The 
keeping of such a progress chart will train the squad 
leader in leadership, and the record will enable the unit 
commander to determine the proficiency of his unit in 
any subject in which they have been instructed. A 
serious deficiency may therefore be remedied by again 
scheduling such subject for training. Progress charts 
should be kept in the orderly room whee not actually in 


the hands of the squad leader. 


TEsts 


Not the amount of rain that falls, but the amount that 
is absorbed makes the bountiful harvest 


Tests should be taken immediately after the presenta- 
tion of the subject matter and, for NCO’s and Group 
“A” men, should frequently be in writing. The squad 
leader should give an oral test to Group “B” members 
of his squad using his own written test (which has been 
graded and returned to him) as a guide. This oral test, 
together with the grades sbtained b by his Group “A” 
men, will enable him to check and revise his progress 
chart. All grades obtained in written tests should be 
posted on the bulletin board, as they really constitute a 
part of the compensation a soldier receives and, if fair and 
accurate, will arouse pride and a genuine desire for self- 
improvement. When selecting assistant instructors and 
in making promotions, the test grades should be con- 
sulted by Ps unit commander. Test questions, to be 
good questions, must be instructive and so worded as to 
admit of but one answer. Sample questions on each train- 
ing guide accompany the book of training guides. 
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TRAINING SCHEDULES 


To make a logical and workable training 
an infantry unit it is only necessary to consul: «ly 
to the training guides and then to add a pinch of dod 
order drill, a bit of time for inspections, and such add} 
tional time as is required for technical training. By tech 
nical training is meant training peculiar to that particy|; 
unit which, for a rifle company, would be “Rifle Marks 

manship” and “Manual of Arms” only. The cop, 
mander must estimate the need (state of training) of | 
unit, and allow more time in his schedule for those gh 
jects in which it is weak. Such additional time will _ 
available, as the aggregate of all the sells is is about sm 
hours. This aggregate is premised on the use of ; 
“cycle” plan of progressive training. 


iil 
, ue 











Tue Cycrie PLan 


Experience has shown that, aside from lack of tine Ml. de 
it is neither desirable nor necessary to attempt traii 
in combat principles of both offense and defense in th 
same armory training period. It is not desirable becayse 
it tends to confuse the two in the mind of the so ore and 
not necessary because, during the short period of fiel 
training, best results have been obtained by enter zing 
on only one of these classes of combat. It has also been 
found best to devote two successive years to the study of 
the various phases of offensive warfare, and then one 
year on defensive warfare. This division of time 
caused the plan to be generally referred to as the “Three Clo. 
Year Cycle Plan” of Infantry training. It lends itself with HMM restric 
particular emphasis to progressive training. 
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PROGRESSIVE I RAINING 


Time for advanced training of a part of a unit can be fMcomp: 
obtained only by eliminating unnecessary repetition inf whic! 
the instruction of men already proficient i ina pabyect. | To Mmarms | 
this end it is essentral that a unit be organized into afMMfor a! 
“Group A” and a “Group B.” Recruits are a — Re 
group and NCO’s do not belong in any of these group 
All privates with more than one years’ service Shoal rev 
usually, but not necessarily, be placed i in Group * ‘A.” Bibconds 
The success of the entire plan of progressive training de- Mi regul, 
pends, in a large measure, on the careful selection (after Hi 
consulting squad progress charts) of the personnel of th 
group. When not otherwise engaged, NCOs join th 
group, but only as casual—not regular—pupils. Te 
training of NCO's is accomplished by using them as: 


per1oc 












sistant instructors in basic subjects, by lectures and tests Al 
at NCO school immediately after drill, and by assigning I form 
certain training guides for outside study. ude 
comr 

Recruit TRAINING Re 

Much time is often wasted because recruit training 7 
confused with basic training. Every commander should M 
insist that his recruit instructor neue understand “ 
the vital difference between the two, and realize chat he #"™ 
com, 


object of recruit instruction is understanding, not pr 
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for recruit training are fully covered in the 

les by means of a ‘complete recruit training 

ruit lessons, and several well-tested recruit 

recruit booklet entitled My First Nine Days 

a diary with frequent blank spaces left 

1e recruit himself to fill in—is now in use in 
nfantry for experimental purposes. 


INSPECTIONS 


’ trequently neglected and often misused means 

Long, formal inspections, at which sixty-odd 

1 by while one man is being looked over and 

use up V aluable time and : oar be held to a 

Five minutes is usually sufficient for a formal 

provided section leaders and guides or squad 

the inspecting while the ya watch the 

tors and listen to what they say. A training inspec- 
ifferent. Such an inspection goes on all during 

{rill \ ealiad and 1s made, primarily, by the unit com- 
nander himself. This kind of inspection should not in- 
but does enable the 


rerrupt regular instruction 


com- 
nder to make sure that his program 1s being carried 

He removes “‘obstacles’’ as he finds them and con- 
intly endeavors to make all training more pr: actical. He 


‘ould spe nd his time on the drill floor. not 1n the orde rly 


Minor Matters 
Concerning planned, progressive training 


should usually be 
restricted to squad drill in the mechanics of the move- 
Small drill halls and slippery floors prevent that 
without which such drill actually does more 

than good. Close order drill of the platoon and 
npany should be scheduled only in those months 1n 


Close order drill, inside the armory, 


manual of 
rms may be, and rm 3 1 be, scheduled for rifle companie s 
1 few minutes on each drill night. 
Review” 


How ever, 


h outdoor training ts possible. 


“a drill 
If properly conducted 
review is « valuable means of instruction. By properly 
nducted 1s meant the assignment of definite subjects to 
egularly detailed instructors for a brief resumé, 


on the schedule too often means just 
d requiring no preparation. 


followed 
ral or written tests on previously prepared questions. 
The “Coach and Pupil” method of instruction, used in 
narksmanship training, can be adapted for use in 
| of the practical training of a military unit with 
ellent results. 
. fhcers and men should be on the drill floor and in 
formation at assembly and again at dismissal. This in- 
cludes mpany clerks and supply sergeants. The unit 
ler himself should take these formations. 
ll by means of reports from squad leaders saves 
| also develops leadership. 


1] 
1 


unit commanders have worried because there 
ny things to look after each drill night that 
gets really adequate personal attention. Some 
ers have solved this problem by grouping their 
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duties under four main heads, viz, (1) Attendance, (2) 
Military Courtesy and Discipline, (3) Training Meth- 
ods, and (4) Personal Appearance, Clothing and Equip- 
ment; and devoting principal attention to one ol the se 
groups for one month and then, the next month. spe- 
cializing on another group, and so on. This “‘cycle’’ sys 
tem 1s booed on the principle that specific, rather than 
general, supervision gets the best results. Experience has 
shown that after a month of special attention, an activity 
because of the momentum thus given will usually con 
tinue to be satisfactory until its turn in the cvcle 
arrives 


vain 


Honor Roll 


HE honor roll for this issue does a little better than 
hold its own in the number of organizations listed 
It does considerably better than hold its own 

in that the two new acquisitions are significant. 


tainment of the 


however 
The it 
status by the rsth Infantry indi 
cates that the trend among 


100 
the Re gular regiments 1s still 
upward, while the new star in the National Guard firma 
ment shines 2s a brilliant example tot all up ind COMmng 
National Guard regiments to emulate. 

The Infantry Booed 

Faculty, The Infantry School 

Department of Experiment, The Infantry School 

All Infantry officers on duty at the Army War College 

All Infantry officers in the Class of 1936, Command & 

General Staff School 
3d Infantry 
roth Infantry 


(N.Y.N.G 


) less Ist Batt ilior 
rsth Infantry 
18th Infanery 
26th Infantry 
34th Infantry 
35th Infantry 
130th Infanery (Illinois N. G. 

2o1st Infantry (West Virginia N. G 

Staff of s2d Brigade (Massachusetts N. G 
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The 130th Infantry 
HE second National Guard R« 


distinction of a 100° 2 
(Illinois). Every commissioned officer of the 
regiment (including five Medical officers and the Chap 
lain) and one warrant officer is a member of the Infantry 
Association and a subscriber to the INFANTRY JOURNAI 
Lieutenant Colonel Robert W. Davis, the regiment i 
commander, abetted by Major Walter S 
Wood, the regular army instructor, is chiefly responsible 
But, as we remarked when we 
achievement by the (West 
anything like that over if the ma 
We nec d no other ¢ vidence 
than that provided hy Major Wood's letter transmitting 


giment to achieve the 
subse ription status ts the 120th 


Infantry 


aided and 


for this fine perform: ance. 
like 


you cant put 


announced the 
Va.), 


terial isn't there to work on. 


201St 
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34 new subscriptions and reafhrming the 32 already re- 
corded to prove that the 130th is officered by loyal, alert, 
and enthusiastic infantrymen. 

For several months past we have been receiving evi- 
dence that the 130th Infantry was going in for the IN- 
FANTRY JOURNAL in a big way. Even before it made the 
exclusive 100°/, class, it had attained a high position 
among National Guard regiments in number of sub- 
scribers. Now, with 66, it has more than any of them 
for not even the 2orst, its peer in percentage, but contain- 
ing only two battalions, can equal it for numbers. 


"pe ae 
A Double Bow to Michigan 


N this issue the JoURNAL makes a double bow to Michi- 
gan; first, for the 32d Division’s superlative motor 
move involving some 422,000 motor miles which we hope 
to cover in considerable detail in an early issue; second, 
for nearly a hundred new subscriptions to the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL. 

We are not yet in a position to give the percentages at- 
tained by the ‘125th and 126th Infantry, but we gather 
that they both will be pushing the 100°/, mark by the 
time our next issue goes to press. AO ol credit for this 
flood of subscriptions goes to the division commander's 
enterprising aadpeuns Captain P. Clarkson Pack. 
According to the latest rumors from the country where 
Paul Bunyan performed such prodigious feats, the Michi- 
gan National Guard is going after every record in exist- 
ence. From this first evidence of their energy we are 
inclined to think they mean what they say. 


ie 
Reserve Officer Training 

By Lieutenant Jobn A. Dunn, Infantry Reserve 
piven are many unfair attacks on the C.M.T. 


Camps by those who do not appreciate their value in 
proportion to their small cost. 

The most recent attack is the article in the INFANTRY 
Journa “Let’s Send Basics to Camp,” in which it was 
proposed to withdraw 15,000 from the wished for 50,000 
C.M.T.C. trainees. If the R.O.T.C. needs more training 
it should be asked for, but not at the expense of another 
unit. The editorial “On Guard”’ in the same issue strong- 
ly urges teamwork as opposed to the attitude of seeking 
to strengthen one arm at the expense of another. The 
same idea should prevail in regard to the several so called 
components of the Army. 

The mission of the C.M.T.C. is to teach citizenship 
and to produce a large number of potential non-commis- 
sioned officers, and some reserve officers. The principle 
mission is to teach citizenship. The training mission of 
the Infantry Reserve is to prepare officers to train and 
lead men in time of war. the training that most closely 
approaches this is obtained by -_—~ as an instructor at a 
C.M.T. Camp. We should capitalize to the full every 


opportunity to give our reserve officers this training. 
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The training of the C.M.T.C. students 


Ould be 
under the supervision of reserve regiments with regular 
army officers supervising. Each reserve regiment fae: 
train one C. M. T. C. battalion. > 

To provide more battalions for training, ¢ e rifle pl, 
toon should consist of four squads, thus iting » Gieacal 
of from one hundred to one hundred and twenty-five im 
The machine- -gun company should be similarly saad 


ized. The berealion should consist of three rifle pea, 
panies, one machine- -gun company, one howitze: plat 
and one headquarters platoon, consisting of the cop 
munications section and the intelligence section, Fo 
purposes of administration, the howitzer platoon wou , 
be attached to the machine- “gun company, and the he: 
quarters platoon to a rifle company. It is seldom a il 
officers of a reserve regiment will be able to accept active 
duty at one time, so a battalion of C.M.T.C. is all thar 
can train. 

Other active training of the reserves should not be by 
units but by special schools with regular army instructo 
The following schools should be conducted: (; ) Wes p- 
ons; a general course in all infantry weapons, includin 
grenades and bayonet. (2) Tactics; a general course in 
tactics to include the battalion. (3) Rifle and automat: 
rifle; a special course to include marksmanship, musketr 
and combat practice. (4) Machine gun; a special course 
to include gun drill, marksmanship, direct and indir 
laying, and combat practice. (5) Howitzer; a special 
course on howitzer company weapons. (6) Signal com 
munications; a special course on infantry signal com- 
munications. 7) Staff; a specie ial course including suppl 
logistics, training management, intelligence, scouting and 
patrolling, and topography. All officers should eventual! 
attend schools (1) Weapons, and (2) Tactics, and at 
least one special school dependent upon his assignment in 
his organization. 

A reserve regiment that is to train a C.M.T.C. b 
talion, should be informed, tentatively, one and one-half 
years in advance. A field officer and the plans and train- 
ing officer, should attend a C.M.T. Camp for thirty d: 
the year before they are to train their unit, for the pur 
pose of observing and obtaining information for the con- 
duct of their own training later. The four officers who are 
second in command of the four companies should attend : 
C.M.T. Camp for two weeks the year previous to therr 
own camp to learn how to take care of the company ad 
ministration. 

A complete program and schedule, including the name: 
of instructors for each subject, should be submitted to th 
regular army for approval six months before the camp 1s 
to be held and all officers should be informed of their a 
signments so that they may prepare themselves for thett 
work, 

The field officer (commander), plans and training off 
cer, supply officer, the commanders of the three rifle com 


1 


panies, machine-gun company, howitzer platoon, an¢ 


communication platoon, and the four company admin 


istration officers should be detailed for one month, as * 
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d be mpractical to replace them during camp. All 
yer instructors should be detailed for two weeks, ten 
jwys of which they would be with the troops. Officers 

ving sp cial subjects to instruct in, such as rifle marks- 

ns hip. machine-gun marksmanship, howitzer weapons, 
nd topog raphy, should be selected from those who have 
ously attended the two weeks special schools in their 
hjyects. 
Towards the end of a C.M.T. Camp, a two-day hike is 
ually held. Better use might be made of the limited 
1¢ by substituting for chis feature a two or three-day 
ttalion maneuver in which the troops would bivouac. 
give them mot on ly marching and camping 
«tice but a lot more. 


1] 
5 W a 


Ir is believed that the program outlined would be of 
mense benefit to the reserve officers without greatly 
reducing the value of the training to the C.M.T.C. stu- 


1 
29th Infantry Tests 


- HIS year the 29th Infantry inaugurated a new 
thod for the corporal’s test. The second lieuten- 
s of the regiment were required to test and rate the 
pot als of their own companies in the presence of senior 
pervising officers. These supervising officers in turn 
red the lieutenants on the manner, eceongonen, and 
iency with which they examined the corporals. The 
rgeants were present for instruction purposes and were 
lable to the lieutenants as assistants. 
Each lieutenant prepared his own questions and prob- 
ns and was required to provide the equipment that he 
nsidered necessary to conduct the test in each subject. 
the field exercise, and the lieu- 
nants were permitted to reconnoiter the ground before 
reparing their problems. 


an area was assigned, 


con sult 
mong themselves and with their superiors silat to the 
tests, they were entirely on their own during their con- 
. The supervising ‘officers offered nether advice nor 
uuiggestion, nor did they interfere in any way. 

The tests extended over a period of four days and cov- 
ed practically every phase of training from making up 
1¢ pack to combat methods. 

The new ‘system produced excellent results, in that it 
tested not only the corporals but the lieutenants and 
supervising officers as well. All had to be familiar with 
the varied subjects covered in order to meet the require- 


Although the lieutenants were permitted 


ments of their several assignments. 
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Siting Antitank Weapons 
N th 
ie following statement appeared in a short article en- 


tled “Tank Obstacles:’ 


“Antitank weapons should be so sited as to cover na- 


tural and artificial obstacles.” 


July-August issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL, 
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We must give the enemy credit for knowing how to 
employ his weapons and he would be a foolish enemy 
indeed who would attempt to launch a tank attack across 
an unfordable stream or through an impenetrable forest. 
Neither is he likely to launch a serious attack that must 
cross difficult natural or artificial barriers. 

Since there is no danger at all of a tank attack across 
an impassable obstacle, and little to fear from one that 
must surmount a difficult one, antitank weapons should 
be used to cover the most favorable routes of approach 

Why guard a locked front door and leave the unlocked 
back door unguarded? 


Oris McCormick Capt. 66th Inf. (I ight Tanks 


7 7 7 
Training Films 


URING May, details from the 29th Infantry, work 
Third Section, The 
Infantry School, and the Signal te orps, U.S. Army, com 
pleted the filming of two new training films; one dealing 
with Bayonet Training; with Musketry 
Combat Firing. 

These two films are a 


Ing in conjunction with the 


the othe -- ond 


yart of the Army’s educational 
program and are to be made available to the Army as a 
more simplified and vastly more effective means of in 
struction. In addition to being of value to the Regular 
Army, training films are a great asset to the National 


Guard, Reserve, and R. O. T. C. Not having the 


facilities for practical demonstrations, these latter units, 


units. 


with the pictures before them, accompanied by monologue 
in sound, will benefit more than they would by listening 
to a lecture. Sometimes the lecturer's acquaintance with 


his subject 1S, at best, meager, and the natural result is a 


waste of time and effort. This is not the case with train 
ing films. Prior to the actual photography much research 
is done on the subject to be filmed and every detail in the 
During the 


filming each scene is checked by several trained men and 


approved monograph is carefully checked. 


if it is found that the pictures, as first made, contain in 


accuracies a retake is made. After the film is developed 
it is shown in rough form and the scenes checked both 
for photographic effect and for the accuracy of the pic- 
tures. If necessary, more retakes are made. Consequently 
it should be clear that when completed the film iS an ac- 
curate presentation, and that if any differences are noted 


they are due to a change In organization, equipment or 


teaching. These changes, usually minor, can always be 


made known, so that should there be a change, a few 
words of explanation will suffice to clear the point 

Thus in six or seven reels of film we find it possible to 
cover a subject which would require probably nine or 
ten lectures. It is not proposed that a training film alone 
It will, 


permit the elimination of many lectures. Hence one hour 


will obtain the results contemplated. however, 


of pictures may take the pl. ace of eight hours of lectures, 
leaving some six or seven hours more for practic: al work. 


































is a dependable safety valve 


The Appeal of the A. G. D. 


HERE is in these United States no group so unwar- 

like as the Regular Army, not excepting the pacifists. 
A regular officer who prefers to take the field rather than 
a seat at an office desk is a most uncommon bird. Few 
Army officers thrill at the contemplation of extended 
field service incident to war, or even the CCC; they much 
prefer the orderly procedure, the creature comforts, and 
the social amenities of life on the great posts like Benning, 
or in the big cities. Some even take their foreign service 
by preference as close to Washington as possible, as at 
Myer and Meade. 

It is these likes and dislikes that give to the A.G.D. 
its subtle appeal. An officer in that department never 
gets a “bad” station, like Fort Lincoln, or duty at Yuma. 
They have adjutants at places like Fort Lincoln but not 
adjutants general; and, although the A.G.D. has charge 
of recruiting, there are no adjutant generals at places like 
Yuma. The rule is, “let the line recruit.” In this respect 
the A.G.D. functions like the Q.M.C., which, as we all 
know, supplies the bosses and office managers for hand- 
ling the special duty and fatigue details furnished by the 
line—service from the line being the slogan. 

What gripes this writer is the large number of fine 
officers the Infantry has lost by desertion to the A.G.D. 
Some of them won great distinction in combat but then 
allowed themselves to become softies. They will tell you 
frankly that they transferred to the A.G.D. because they 
had no yen to be sent on a tour of duty at some small 
city or town or post. They may even ‘admit without 
quibbling that they prefer office desks and office hours to 
the drill ground and manuever field. 


It is sad to think of brave men seeking work that takes 
them far from the sounds and sights that should be the 
delight of every soldier’s heart-— 


. the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 
The spirit stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife. 
The royal banner and all quality, 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war! 


For all must admit that the work of the A.G.D. has 
only a dim tinge of the military. Its worries concerning 
personnel and records and promotion lists and number of 
years of service and all that, might just as well have to do 
with the people working for the A. T.&T. or U.S. Steel. 


For all this writer knows, the A.G.D. may be a nec- 


Thus is the third appearance of “Cerebrations.” 


regardless of the length, each will draw dcwn two dollars in coin of the realm. 

Here is an outlet for that pet idea that will revolutionize military thought. Here is a soap 
box from which general and lieutenant can declaim with equal authority. 
. let her blow! 
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From now on it will be a regular depart- tion 0 

ment of the JouRNAL. Contributions shculd not exceed four or five hundred words and, recogn 
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1 | 
Here, battalio 


in short, 
cable f 
that the 


essary adjunct, component, or element of the Army. \ lord 
; leaders 


one ever heard of the American Army getting alon, 
without an A.G.D. or the equivalent thereof . som 
other name. That, of course, is no proof that one is es 
sential to success in battle but we won’t go into that, The 
purpose of this cerebral activity is not to urge that . 


abolish the A.G.D. or even that we prohibit the transfer 


for its ¢ 
be able 
too mu 
battle | 


withou 


of Infantry officers of distinction to that department. Its wa 
sole aim 1s to remind the combat branches that service regime 
in the A.G.D. is rewarded with certain preferential treat. wa 
ment not made so generously available to the line, and to ™ 
ask seriously, how come?—Srvap Pasua. 
o <—- . # - 
Snipe 
Organize for Reality NI 
E Infantrymen admittedly face the hardest task in | SI 
war—the task of confronting the enemy close fill sdicu 
hand and dealing with him effectively with or without the man. 
assistance of our various auxiliaries. The most difficult fi erate 


roblems of war are those of tactical leadership; the rife fund: 
soldier and the rifle-unit leader are actually the most «i! 
ficult to train, because they face the most onerous 
exacting tasks. 

Forced to train our Infantry officers in peace-time wit 
relatively small units, we expect them to take the Fe 
on short notice in war and operate effectively with organ 
izations much larger than those which they have handle 
in the comparatively easy problems of peace. We com: 
plicate unnecessarily our training and our administrative 
difficulties by adhering to a war organization different 
from our peace organization, when by the simple solution 
of adopting small units for both peace and war, we could 
avoid many of the knotty difficulties. This solution ss 
entirely logical in view of the increasing capabilities of 
weapons, the unmistakable trend toward wider deplov- 
ments and the increasing difficulties of control. 

One of the handicaps to a logical solution of th« organi- 

zation problem is that we easily fall into uncompro ymising 
acceptance of certain maxims which, on analysis, do ne 
stand the test of reason. 

One of these maxims that should be reinvestigated 's 
that the battalion is the “combat unit.” The accepted 
meaning of this is that the battalion is and ought to be 
as stated in the Field Service Regulations, the unit in 
which all Infantry means are combined in pettle But 
this is not necessarily so. For example, in our small peace 
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nization, the caliber .30 machine gun is not always 


4 to best effect as a battalion weapon, for frequently a 
nail battalion may be better supported by machine guns 
od infantry cannon under regimental control. 

Since fluctuations in strength will frequently result in a 
mall battalion in war we ought not to base our organi- 
tion on the big battalion premise. Moreover, we should 


that company-officer training tends to be low 
low in war, owing to casualties, and that the 
the smallest unit where we can expect a fairly 
eible level of really good leadership. Then, remembering 
shat the greatest desideratum for infantry is good personal 
ladership we should make the battalion small enough 
be ts commander to exercise such leadership. He should 
be able to reach his subordinates quickly without relying 
»o much on technical communications, to see his field of 
battle from his observation post, to move to critical places 
without sacrificing his personal control elsewhere. 
Why not revert to our national tradition and make the 
regiment the self-contained infantry unit, disposing of all 
fantry means in combat—just at it always was in this 
wntry prior to the World War?-—SicniFer. 
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Sniper 
7 line with Zombie’s sage observations anent 
Shooting” 


“Parlor 
I offer this amendment: Away with the 
ridiculous and purely artificial classifications of marks- 
man, sharpshooter, and expert. When a soldier demon- 
erates a working knowledge and application of the few 
fundamentals involved in straight shooting simply list 
nim as “qualified.” Create a new rating for each squad 
sniper. Let that rating carry five dollars extra pay per 
month and let the man holding i it be set off from his squad 
mates by some distinguishing. device on his sleeve. 
The “ sniper’ * will not be a man who can score V fives 
il day at six hundred yards with a star-gauged rifle, boat 
al ammunition, and perfect weather conditions. Rather 
will he be that lynx-eved individual with the soldierly in- 
sinct for likely hostile cover; a man who can pick up a 
well concealed enemy infantryman at two, three, or four 
hundred yards and then drill him; a man who can spot 
the habits and subterfuges of enemy snipers; a man who 
can all but disappear on the billiard table smoothness of 
the parade ground and who simply vanishes when any 
vestige of cover is at hand. In short a combination woods- 
man, scout, and rifle shot reminiscent of the early 
colonists. 
lt is not my intention to suggest the manner and 
method of laying out a sniper’s course. That should be 
‘eft to the ingenuity of the company commander. Of one 
thing only would I utter a word of warning . . . avoid 
formalizing such a course. Let there be no regulations 
concerning it. Vary the course year by year, even month 
by month. And thus with a modicum of effort shall we 
again foster that breed of man who conquered the wilder- 
ness of this continent with an axe and arifle. . . . a breed 
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that is at once hardy, determined, self-reliant, and de- 
pendable. Let's make an end of the parlor sharpshooters 
and experts. —MeEnrcuTIO. 


7 7 5 A 
Our Summer-Time Army 


Os army is well equipped for summer-time warfare, 
but suppose it became necessary to carry on a cam 
aign in freezing temperatures? 

The weight of the present pack equipment has about 
reached the maximum that can be carried without im 
mobilizing the Infantry. More bedding might be trans- 
ported on the trains but this would mean sacrificing other 
needed articles or furnishing more transportation. 

A night spent in blasphemy, directed at the O.D. 
blanket that provides neither protection from the rocks be- 
low nor from the icy blasts and dews from heaven above, 
is not conducive to high morale. I could write several 
personal experience monographs on such nights spent in 
the gre at open spaces of Montana. 

ln May, 1933, I was ordered out with the first con- 
tingent of C.C.C. to establish a camp in the Bitterroot 
Mountains near the Montana-Idaho boundary. It was 
necessary to bre ak the ice in the water bucket e ach morn- 
ing before washing. Minimum nightly temperatures 
were about 25 degrees. The men using their O.D. blank- 
ets and straw ticks suffered considerably from cold. I suf 
fered no discomfort, however, for I had provided mvself 
with a kapok sleeping bag, purchased rom the Forest 
Service. 

The bag had carrying loops and a cotton flannel liner. 
It cost, to the best of my recollection, about $6.50. It 
weighed about seven or eight pounds and was waterproof. 

By changing the specifications this bag might well be 
adopted for use of the service. If the Ay were lengthened 
we could dispense with our present shelter half, haversack, 
pack carrier, poles and pins. The cost of these eliminated 
items, including the two 4-pound blankets, amounts to 
$13.44. The bag, altered to provide for carrying mess 
equipment and rations, could probably be procured ir 
quantity at the present price or under. This se caren 
would effect ac le 1” SAV ing of ibout $7. 0Oo per man. 

The principal advantage of the beg, of course, lies in 
the fact that it does provide sleeping comfort for the 
troops without increasing the weight carried on the per- 
son. It is bulkier than the present pack equipment but 
this bulk would be an advantage in battle in that it would 
cover the vital areas of the body and tend to reduce casu- 
alties from air attack and shrapnel. Being waterproof and 
buoyant it would be an asset in swimming a stream. The 
ease with which it could be unslung and slung during 
hourly halts would compensate for the disadvantage of 
the increased bulk in marching. Another adv antage 
would be in making and breaking camp. Five minutes 
would be ample time for either operation, instead of the 
usual twenty minutes now required.—Brn StaFForp, 


Major, Infantry, D.O.L. 
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“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency 
of the Infantry Arm of the Military Service of our Country by 
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The publication of an article in the INFANTRY JOURNAL is not 
indicative of the acceptance of the views of the author either by the 
INFANTRY JouURNAL or the U. S. Infantry Association. It ts the 
policy of the INFANTRY JOURNAL fo print good articles on subjects 
of interest to Infantry officers in order to stimulate thought and 
promote discussion; this regardless of the fact that the opinions 
expressed may be at variance with those held by the Editor and the 
members of the Executive Council of the Association. 


Editorial 
The Associate Editors 


HE masthead on this page shows Captain Charles T. 
Lanham as an Associate Editor. Unfortunately the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL cannot command Captain Lanham’s 
full-time services, but the management has a subtle plan 
for utilizing his spare moments to further the worthy aim 
of giving the Infantry the kind of a magazine it deserves. 
The schedule calls for considerable home work, but adher- 
ence to union hours is not one of the Associate Editor’s 
pronounced characteristics. 
Captain Lanham’s editorial experience dates back to his 
cadet days, when he was the literary editor on the original 
board for The Pointer. More recently he was one of the 
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“Octobe 
editors of and a prolific contribu- 
tor to the Infantry School Mailing 
List. More recently still, he has 
given evidence of his talent as a 
writer on military subjects in two 
fine historical map problems pub- 
lished in the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
In general, his previous-condition- 
of-servitude record proves his quali- 
fication for the office to which he 
has been appointed and certifies 
him as a valuable addition to the 
editorial staff. 
* * * 
Last November Mr. Robert W. Gordon slipped quietly 
into an associate editorship without any fanfare of trum; 


ets or formal editorial announcement. His appot ntmen 
by the Board of Directors was in the nature of a somewh: 





belated recognition of demon C'S 

strated ability and the fact that h “b 
had been functioning as a comgg 
petent associate editor during the - pu 
year that he had been with them °° 
organization. cnbin 
Mr. Gordon was discovered by The 
the previous editor, Major (now %S*" 
Lieutenant Colonel) T. }. Car The 0 
Or perhaps we might put it more 'S' 
accurately by saying that Mr.gg? 
Gordon discovered the INFANTRY was 
JOURNAL and convinced the astut ron 
and C 


editor thereof that he could be of 


material assisstance in improving the make-up and raising I. Me 
the editorial standards. Taken on trial as a general uti sever 
man at a nominal salary, he made good from the start 2" 
and became in effect the associate adler that he was of- gg &™ 
— designated a year later. -_ 
A sketch of Mr. Gordon appeared in the author's sec- ps 

tion of the July-August issue which carried an article by gj PP" 
him entitled ‘ ‘Defending Our Last Frontier.’’ We shall A 
not repeat from that here other than to say that he is jgj“™" 
an exceptionally fine draftsman, an artist of sorts, has fam S°™ 
written extensively for magazines and served on the i <"° 
editorial staff of four civilian publications. Thus his ke 
perience supplements his native gifts in qualifying him . 
for the office he holds. st 
With Captain Lanham and Mr. Gordon as mates, the er: 
present skipper of the good ship, THE INFANTRY jour +a. 
NAL, has no hesitancy in urging all good Infantrymer "ie 
get aboard for a pleasant and profitable race through the ~ 
seas of expanding circulation for the preéminent service te 
journal cup. peg ily ae 
New Top i. 


NE of our first concerns on taking over the INI NTR) 
JourNAL editorship in late June of 1934 was circu! 
The number of Regular Army subscribers had 


tion. 




































uring the period of the pay cut and the Na- 

d and Organized Reserves curves were reflect- 
fects of the prolonged depression. There were 

4,100 paid subscriptions. Obviously an im- 
number of the Infantry officers of all components 
icing their professional education in order to 
bov shoes for the babies or pay mama’s losses at bridge. 
fe occut me to us that something should and could be 
done abou Times were getting better and the second 
fe per cent a the pay cut had been restored on July 1. 
Being new at the business, we set ourself a first objective 
of 1,000 new subscriptions for the fiscal year just starting 
ind so informed two of the most interested long- time 
members of the INFANTRY JoURNAL’s loyal and efficient 
One smiled indulgently. ‘The other, less 
sectfull, laughed outright. This reaction, indicating more 
dearly than words that the old hands regarded the new 
editor's estimate of the situation as raler too optimistic, 
was disconcerting. We thought we knew our Infantry, 
however, and our faith was in no wise shaken. 


fallen off 


organization. 


guietly 
trump 
itmer 
1ewha 
lemon 
ee We began in a small way by pulling 1 in our non-sub- 

nbing pe rsonal friends. Next we journeyed to Benning 
nd put the great Infantry School right with God and the 
Association. “Thea we wrote nice leteers to every non-sub- 
nbing Infantryman of the Regular Army. 

“The response to the letters was amazing. Subscriptions 
began flowing in at the rate of twenty ond thirty a day. 

The office skeptics were convinced. For days we wore a 
benign I-told-you-so air and tried to live up to the role of 
: restrained major prophet who had made good and hoped 
) All we had done, 
of course, was to play the old Infantry spirit straight up 
ind cash in on a sure thing. 

Meanwhile, another pregnant movement was afoot. 
Several good Doughboys in contact with the National 
Gu ard, the Organized Reserve and the C.C.C. took it on 
themselves to do a bit of good work for the cause. The 
inevitable falling off in new Regular Army subscriptions 
was offset by an increasing flow from the civilian com- 
ponents. By spring this field had passed that of the Regu- 
long 4 in productivity and there has been no slowing 
. The number of volunteer subscriptions rustlers is 
prowing and, as a direct result, the usually dull summer 
period has been marked by an unprecedented g gain in cir- 
Cc ulation, 


t wasn’t necessary to boast about it. 


Before our campaign was seven months old the first 
had been reached. Today, as it goes into its four- 
teenth month, the total of new subscriptions registered is 
mmething over 2,000. This gain is not all selected j in cir- 
ulation | there have been some losses from deaths, re- 
urements and slow renewals, but the net gain for the 
pind is Over 1,700. That breaks the old post-war high 
td established in 1921. We have made a new inter- 
mediat top. We are up 45°/, from last year’s low and 
ul going stron 
We 

credit f; 


Our re 


Dbiective 


re andar no delusions as to whom to give the 
r the phenomenal gains of the last few conadia. 
ords show over goo “subscriptions definitely trace- 
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able to the activities of the volunteer agents who have 
been sending them in singly and in batches of from two 
to thirty -cight. As evidence of what this kind of personal 
work can accomplish and to accord those who are chiefly 
responsible for our rapidly expanding circulation the edi- 
torial mention they so well deserve, we are listing here- 
with the names of those who have sent in Gincen sub- 


scriptions and over: 


Major Grattan McCafferty, /nfantry 101 
Captain Philip C. Pack, Michigan Nation- 

al Guard . 74 
Captain Louis J. Storck, Infantry i as 
Lieutenant Colonel Robert W. Davis, /Ili- 

nois National Guard i f 
Major Walter S. Wood, Infantry . 
Lieutenant Colonel Millard F. Waltz, Jn 

fantry , 57 
Major John C. ‘Neasen, 3 Infantry 48 
Major Frederick S. Doll, /nfantry 45 
Major George S. Clarke, Infantry 44 
Colonel Charles C. Robinson, West Vir 

ginia National Guard \ ° 
Captain John F. Quensen, /nfantry Q 3 
Major William J. H. Ryan, /nfantry .. 30 


First Lieutenant Philip D. Ginder, Infantry 26 


Major Lloyd D. Brown, /nfantry 24 
& aptain Louis D. Cooper, Infantry Reser: 24 
Major Harland F. Seeley, Infantry 22 
Major James P. Murphy, /nfantry 19 
Lieutenant Colonel James N. Peale, /nfan 
ae 19 
Major Floyd C. Heoline, Infantry 18 
Major George W. Teachout, Infantry 18 


aptain Jefferson E. Kidd, Infantry Reserve 18 


First Lieutenant Leonard P. Daniels, Jnfan 


try Reserve peel Ne ce. 18 
Major Roger Hilsman, /nfantry 1S 
Captain James E. Moore, /nfantry 1S 
Captain Norman C, Caum, Infantry IS 


Those who have sent in five to fourteen are too numer- 
Others like Majors William Hones and 


J. H. Rustemever, who hz ive consistently pre: ached the sub 


ous to mention. 


scribe-to-the-INFANTRY-JOURNAL gospel, are deserving of 
mention along with those who have actually turned in the 
subscriptions ‘but, for the most part, the impossibility of 
accurately analyzing the cause and effect evidence makes 
impractic: able an acknowledgment of all of these by name. 
We know, however, that many have helped and we are 
duly grateful for their codperation. 


What the officers named above have done, others can 


do. 
their combined efborts were so strikingly evident, 

garded the all-time high for circulation, reached during the 
war, as unattainable ender prevailing conditions. Now, 


Three months ago, before the astonishing results of 


we re- 


with the evidence before us, we unblushingly proclaim 
the war-time high as our ultimate objective. “After all, all 
that is needed to attain that admittedly ambitious goal is 
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for every present subscriber to get a new one. True, twice 
5,800 isn't 12,304, but our big-time subscription go-get- 
ters and those yet unknown to fame, who will be in our 
next list of honorably mentioned, will more than take 
care of the slight discrepancy. Just a little cooperation 
from the many and a lot from the few and the thing is 
done. It is easier than the chain letter racket and we 
know a man who cleaned up $50 on that. 


piiy # 
Troop Duty 


ITH the same smiling condescension of Webster's 

“Boy who made good,” the Major thus answered 
his casual interrogator. ‘Duty with troops? Why I've 
only worn a sabre twice in my life, once at the General’s 
New Year reception and once at a wedding.” 

Then there was the Captain of Infantry who reported 
to Benning as a student in the Advanced Class. Shortly 
after school opened the faculty discovered that this good 
foot soldier was laboring under a considerable handicap. 
He had no idea of the number of squads in a platoon or 
the number of platoons in a company. He knew less of 
the organization of the infantry battalion and regiment 
than a six-month’s recruit knows of the division. Unless 
memory fails us, this officer had held the grade of Captain 
for some sixteen years. 

Nor should we fail to mention the handsome young 
lieutenant, five years out of West Point, who nervously 
awaited the moment to be presented to his first regimental 
commander. On the very threshold of the Old Man’s of- 
fice the adjutant discovered to his horror that this dashing 
young officer had slung his sabre to starboard rather than 
port. Inquiry revealed that his first five years had been 

spent as an aide. 

We should like to believe that these cases are unusual 
but every reader of this JouRNAL knows that they are not. 
The fault is dual: on the one hand it lies with the system; 
on the other with the individual. 

A system that credits the onerous duties of “Post Gar- 
dener”’ (no other additional duties, if you please) as “duty 
with troops” has already been attacked by dry rot. Laws 
are passed, regulations written, policies formulated to 

ard against this very thing. Then wheels begin turn- 
ing within wheels and post exchange officers, aides, pub- 
licity officers, gardeners, athletic officers, editors of regi- 
mental papers—officers who don’t command a blank file 
—are all credited with troop duty. If the worst comes to 
the worst and the law is encountered head on, the officer 
who needs “purifying” may be carried for duty with some 
regiment and required to do an O.D. tour once a month. 
Thus is the official conscience sometimes salved. 

A system that tolerates such circumlocutions is allow- 
ing its vitals to be destroyed by the termites of a fictitious 
expediency. If these voracious workers in the dark are 
permitted to carry on to the logical conclusion, they will 
eventually leave us an army outwardly whole but inward- 
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ly so rotten that it will crumple under its 


with reality. 
Whether the system is a for the ‘ndividud 


who thrives on it or that individual respons! © for thy 
system is a question we shall not attempt to solve, 
smacks too much of grandpa’ s favorite gag, “which cams 
first, the hen or the egg?” Regardless of the © estion 


C imp % 
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priority, both are with us and both must be dea! with, Ne 

Our army is by no means the first or the only one: »/0 
encounter the phenomenon of troop duty {: ling intglmne™ al 
disrepute. Germany had her troubles after 187 Germaghmpubscr 


writers reported that this state of affairs finall, reachedymmeastiC, | 
such a point that officers detailed for duty with troopgmevo"™ 


were selected from the most inefficient and were yp,qmmetho 
versally looked down on. The staff rode high, wide anj mendo 
handsome . . . for a while. The 

Amy 


For an indictment far worse than this, one need only 
read Carlisle’s vivid description of the sorry state of Eng. 
land’s officer corps during those stirring days when th ouldr 
Great Frederick, with his back to the wall, beat of thegme* ™ 
combined attacks of all Europe. pain 
We 
quest 
gener’ 
have t 
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And now the same insidious disease overtakes us. Give 
us anything but a troop command and we are happy 
we are on the road to great things. Give us troops and we 
begin to worry about our records. Many of us look on 
such a detail not as the highest honor that can be con. 
ferred on an officer in either war or peace, but as some 
species of subtle punishment. It is a sad commentary 
but, by and large, it is a true one. 
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Somehow we lose sight of our primary mission or 2 
little military erudition renders us myopic. In any event, 
too many of us think we shall come upon the Bonanza of 
our ambition on this staff or on that detail or on any duty 
in this man’s army save duty with troops. A little thought 
should convince us that the pot of gold we seem to sec at 
the end of this imaginary professional rainbow is no more 
than the deceptive glitter of iron pyrites. 


get h 


We forget that the great soldiers who have gone before 
didn’t ride-a-cock-horse to fame. They cherished, they 
worked with, and they learned to use the only tool at their 
disposal and the only tool at our disposal . 
study these Great Captains, we strive to seelase them, 
but somewhere in our struggle upward we have attempted 
a short cut and lost the road they followed to greatness. 


_ men. We 


It is high time we mended our point of view. And 
mend it we must or, when the drums begin the long rel 
and the guns start to cough, someone with a sense of the 
fitness of things may ask with Shakespeare . i 


“And what was he?. . . = 
A fellow . 
That never set a squadron in the field, 
Nor the division of a battle knows 
More than a spinster . . . 
. mere prattle without pr ctice 


Is all his soldiership.” 
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erybody Get His Man 


ial in this issue proposes that every INFANTRY 
“\ Journat subscriber do his bit toward establishing a 
al-c rime high circulation figure by getting one new 
. At first blush, the idea may seem a bit fan- 
Stic, om a moment’s reflection should serve to convince 
nyone that our proposal is a quick, easy, and practical 
nethod for accomplishing something that would add tre- 
sendously to the prestige of the Infantry Association. 
There are approximately 40,000 Infantry officers in the 
my of the United States who do not subscribe to the 
ouRNAL. We doubt if there is a single subscriber who 
ouldn’t easily bring at least one of them into the fold if 
¢ made even a little effort. In many cases the mere sug- 
ge stion W ould do the trick. 

We hope that no one will feel that our reasonable re- 
yest isn’t intended for him. We don’t even exempt 
seneral officers. In fact we should particularly like to 
have them interest themselves in our little project. They 
pet results easily. General Croft, for instance, got us 
keveral subscriptions by merely mentioning the matter to 
non-subscribing personal friends who dropped in his of- 
ce. His record to date is perfect in that he has never lost 
* prospect. 

We know a general officer who has a Doughboy aide 
vho doesn’t subscribe. The reason he doesn’t is because 
he reads the general’s copy. All this general has to do to 
get his allotment of one new subscriber is to deny his 
cotch aide the privilege of reading his Journat. Then 
he lad will subscribe, for he is a live-wire Infantryman 
and doesn’t want to miss the good stuff we are putting 
ut. We hope the general reads this before the aide does. 
therwise we fear he will never see it. 

Maybe the fine codperation we have been getting to 
late has given us a Pollyanna complex, but we confident- 
ly expect this get-your-man request to bring in plenty of 
subscriptions. In order that they they may be properly 
identified we suggest the following simple form as a 
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cates’. memorandum of transmittal: 
And HERE’S MINE 
ng f I Name, rank and address of new subscriber 


Sent in by, 
Name, rank and address of sender. 


If this thing works we'll tell you about it in the next 
issue. 


» of the 


Challenged 


SSOCIATE EDITOR GORDON’S article in the 
previous issue brought down on our bloody yet un- 
wed head the wrath of our good friend, Colonel Charles 
H. Mason. We quote below from the less sulphurous 
arts of his letter: 





Comes now the July-August INFANTRY JOURNAL with 
the article “Defending Our Last Frontier’’ and I have been 
alternately groaning and grinding my teeth ever since. To 
have once again repeated the old Navy fallacies and the 
new Air Corps special pleas is bad enough, but to have 
them published in the journal of the Infantry they seek 
to eas is a bit thick. Aside from the fact that it is 
wholly untrue, the article tends to line up the Infantry on 
the nel Navy-Air Corps side against it and the coun- 
try’s interest. It is the infantry and only the infan- 
try that can give real assurance of effective Alaskan security 
and at a fraction of the cost of the naval and especially the 
Air Corps proposals. 


' and 
read his red penciled marginal notes on the article, we felt 
like a reincarnation of Benedict Arnold 
combined. 

The fact that we were the target of Colonel Mason's 
flaming rhetoric did not prevent us from admiring it. 
Moreover, he knows his ground. Alaska is to him what 
the famed Mazurian Lakes region is reputed to have been 
to von Hindenburg. Anyone who would dispute his ideas 
on the subject of its proper defense had best look well to 
his military geography. 

The facts and arguments submitted by C olonel Mason 
easily convinced the editor that our associate's paper is 
not the last word on the subject. It merely throws down 
the gauntlet. We hope that Colonel Mason picks it up. 


By the time we had finished the Colonel's letter 


and Ananias 


7 7 5 A 
Rough on the Majors 


N the July-August number of the INFANTRY JOURNAI 
and the Coast Artillery Journal two of the large-type 
blurbs that we smart editors employ with malice afore- 
thought to catch the eye and stimulate the curiosity of the 
headline scanners and thus trick them into re ading r the 
whole article, we quoted passages that referred to majors. 


One read: 

WE CAN GET ALONG WITH MEDIOCRE COL- 
ONELS AND A FEW DOWNRIGHT ROTTEN 
MAJORS, BUT GOD HELP THE ARMY THAT 
DOESN’T HAVE GOOD LIEUTENANTS AND CAP 
TAINS. 

And the other: 

A CAPTAIN MIGHT POSSESS THE GENIUS OF 
NAPOLEON, THE MORAL GRANDEUR OF LEE 
AND THE INIATIVE AND DRIVING ENERGY OF 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, BUT NOT EVEN THE 
COMBINATION OF ALL THESE QUALITIES 
WOULD SUFFICE TO PROMOTE HIM OVER THE 
HEAD OF THE MOST MEDIOCRE MAJOR THAT 
EVER PASSED THE BUCK 


Coming both in the same issue, it does seem, on first 
thought, that we were taking a dirty crack at the majors, 
but presumably, the happy- go-lucky Doughboys didn’t 


take 1 it much to heart, since none wrote in about it. 
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Not so with the Coast Artillerymen, for our esteemed 
contemporary received several vigorous protests. We 
quote from one of them: 

May I register a complaint about the last issue of the 

Journat. I think you used too big a type in referring to 

‘rotten majors.’ " It also seems to me that I've been hearing 
or reading quite a number of remarks recently to the ef- 

fect that inefficient field officers do exist in the Army. I 

think we ought to stop embarrassing them for a while. It 

also probably raises too many doubts in the minds of our 
junior officers and the rank and file. 

The writer is a lieutenant, so his concern for the injured 
feelings of the allegedly maligned majors is purely im- 
personal. We admire his spirit. Most lieutenants take 
great delight in hearing the majors knocked. We have 
even known of some who, if driven to it, would join the 
anvil chorus with a right good will. It is refreshing to find 
one who objects to the practice, notwithstanding the fact 
that it is a grand old Army custom. We believe, however, 
that our friend makes too much out of what we prefer to 
regard as an amusing coincidence. 

Coast Artillerymen, of course, have a peculiar phychol- 
ogy; otherwise they wouldn’t be in the Coast Artillery. 
It is therefore quite possible that they are more sensitive 
than the typical thick-skinned Doughboy whose heredity 
and training have equipped him to “take it.” This differ- 
ence may account for the fact that the Coast Artillery 
conjured up a derogatory implication from the blurbs 
while the Infantry j just laughed them off. 

It goes without saying that we rejoice that none of our 
Infantry majors took offense. A moment’s reflection 
makes it obvious that none was intended, for there are a 
lot of majors now and we think always of our growing 
circulation. Moreover, we can remember quite well when 
we were a major and we certainly thought highly of the 
breed in those days. 


Bouquets 
|S pricks quoted and commented on two letters in 


criticism of our JOURNAL it is only right and proper 
that we should release a few booster extracts from the edi- 
torial fan mail. 
Here is what two colonels of Infantry have to say: 


It is head and shoulders above any service magazine 
I have ever read and I find myself looking forward to the 
visit of the next issue, which is, I think, the real test. 


I want to congratulate you on the July-August INFAN- 
TRY JOURNAL. It is easily the best issue of the magazine 
or any other of our service magazines that I have ever 
seen. 

These colonels have no ulterior motive in writing to the 
editor. Colonels don’t, as a rule. 
A lieutenant writes thus: 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL has come to mean to me 
professionally what Time does for keeping abreast of cur- 
rent events. 

The lieutenant did want somethng. Most of them do. 
The service he requested was a mere trifle, however, and 
we are quite sure that the compliment is sincere. 
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This from a division commander of the Brit: 
relayed by a distinguished fellow countryman, 
loaned him copies of the January and April issu 


They provided me with much excellent re. 
food for thought. It is a live production and . 
got up; I wish we could produce something as 
behalf of our infantry. I have never seen the | 
before. Is it taken in our military libraries? j 
certainly should be. How can I insure seeing it +. 


Army 
> had 


ZX and 
ry well 
00d on 
)URNAL 
not, it 
-gularly? 
And to think that we still have nearly a thousa: 1 Regu. 
lar Infantrymen who aren’t partners in the ente rprise! 
This one came in the form of a longhand not 
bottom of a form letter transmitting our bill to on. 


Field Artillery subscribers: 


It is a pleasure to pay for the best service journ 
country. 


We thank you, Major, for the kind words. We are 
especially proud of our growing list of Field Artillery sub- 
scribers and it is our hope that, in the next war, our 
artillery support may be directed by a consistent [NFAn- 
TRY JOURNAL reader like yourself. 

And here is a review of the May-June issue that ap- 
peared in the July number of that most excellent British 
military publication, The Fighting Forces: 


The INFANTRY JouRNAL. (United States) for May- 
June is full of good reading “The War in the Chaco” con. 
tains the best general account we have yet met of this ex. 
traordinary war. Certain aspects of it are certainly worth 
study, in particular the strategy of General Estigarribia 
The Battle of Guise, though one of the best known of 
French battles in the War, forms a deep mine of research 
in which fresh nuggets are frequently being dug up. In 
the article “Where Angels Fear to Tread,” we are pre- 
sented with the novel problem of a commander in the 
field receiving a written order so insufficiently addressed 
that he is in doubt as to its genuineness. Shall he obey 
it or not? General Excelmans decided in the negative, bu: 
it transpired that the order was genuine. That remarkable 
series, “Reunion on the Styx,” ts + omg and it is re- 
vealed that the talented author is Major E. S. Johnston, a 
graduate of the Command and General Staff School, from 
whose pen we hope to see some further stimulating articles 
issuing. By the way, is not the Duke of Marlborough a 
member of the ‘“Trans-Stygian United Service Club?” An 
infantryman writes sensibly on artillery support in the at- 
tack. His article is headed by the caption ‘A rigid sched- 
ule of fires (anglice, ‘timed programme of concentrations ) 
is seldom the most efficient, because an attack just does 
not progress as planned.” This truth cannot be over: 
stressed. ‘‘Contact is Imminent’’ has been referred to in our 
Editorial. Lastly, the form of Efficiency Report gives some 
points to our Confidential Report, ‘and then some.” 


at the 


ot our 


ul in the 


We could go on and on, but this ought to be enough to 
balance the account for this issue. 
C6 Seek 


For What Ails You 
EFORE Colonel Stilwell’s article “The Lost Art of 


Maneuver” was submitted to the INFANTRY JOUR 
NAL, the author sent it to Colonel James B. Woolnough. 
his successor as chief of the Tactics Section at The Infan- 
try School, for comment. The Editor of the JouRNAL con- 
siders one passage from Colonel Woolnough’s 'r formal 
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he manuscript too good to be buried in the 
le. For better or for worse, here goes: 


ld like to see your article published, if for no 
son than to administer a mild intellectual laxative 
in type of ivory dome that has remained in a state 
il constipation since 1918—or earlier. Anything 
gs about a movement of the brain on the part of 
er-ups is to be cherished. 
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The Indispensable 


[LL was working too hard. The office force knew it; 
the Old Man knew it; the junior lieutenant knew 
« For that matter, Bill knew it himself. The pounds flut- 
ered off him like leaves off a deciduous tree. Remonstra- 
ons did no good. Bill clicked off his eighteen or twenty 
urs a day, ‘Sundays included. During his few hours in 
bed he tossed and threshed in the onile of nightmare. 
Bill, a seasoned field officer, was heading down a sixty per 
ent grade with the throttle wide open. Every one knew 
what would happen when he hit the bottom. 

But nothing could be done with Bill. He had become 
in “indispensable.” His Chief was sick. His Assistant 
Chief had been transferred. Bill reeled and staggered 
under his triple burden. Within a month his eyes had 
ken on the glassy stare of the Ancient Mariner. By the 
end of the second month his gills had turned the color of 
isick oyster. But Bill would not ease up . 
indispensable. 

And then one day it all ended as abruptly as it began. 
It was really most simple. An older officer with a fair 
for home-spun philosophy and psychology took Bill’s case 
in hand. Said he: 

“Bill you've decided that you are indispensable around 
this place. The result is you are killing yourself. You 
know it and we know it. Perhaps } you are ‘indispensable. 
But across that river is a place called Arlington where a 
number of one-time indispensables are held in place by 
granite slabs. Somehow the army is still worrying along 
without them.” 

For a moment Bill looked at the older officer in much 
the same manner that the celebrated conquistador first 
loked on the Pacific . “with a wild surmise.” And 
then he picked up his hat and went home to bed. 
Somewhere in this anecdote there is a moral for those 
who need it. 
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Names Make Trouble 


(As well as news) 


OM the great open spaces where men are men and 
Infantry Si are C.C.C, administrators comes this 
ule of the difficulties encountered in battling the tree 
blights that threaten our national forests. 

First of all there is the matter of the naming of the con- 
santly ch anging camps. In the Fort George Wright dis- 
trct, for instance, the list includes such names as “Devil’s 
Elbow,” “Poor Man’s Creek,” “Hell’s Corner,” “Horse 


Heaven,” and two or three dozen equally colorful desig- 
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nations to complicate the problems of the staff officer at 
Corps Area He adquarters, a thousand miles away. Only a 
Pullman car dispatcher (if there be such a functionary) 
could keep them straight. 

Then, of course, there are the peculiar characteristics 
of the various tree diseases of which blister rust is one of 
the worst. Thirty-six companies were due from the east 
to fight this blight i in the Fort George Wnight section. 
With the blister rust season at hand and the thirty-six 
companies neither present nor accounted for, Regional 
Fore =ster Major E. 
ful of hair and throwing it on the floor of the District 
Commander’s Office. 

“Call the Ninth Corps and see if they can’t hurry up 
the movement,” 


W. Kelley was tearing out great enile 


sugge sted Major Clark, himself almost 
a nervous wreck fostn waiting and praying for the prom- 
ised reénforcements. 

The connection was quickly made. 

“When do we get those companies for the blister rust 
"asked Major Kelley. 

“What camp did you say?” came the voice of Colonel 
Edwin S. Hartshorn, popular Big Shot executive for the 
Ninth Corps C.C.C. activities. 

“The blister rust camps— 
Kelley. 

“I can’t make out the name,” 
it.” 

“B-l-1-s-t-e-r r-u-s-t,” 

“T still don’t get it,’’ came the answer. 

“Blister rust, BLISTER RUsT, BLISTER RUST,” 
ed the Major. 

“*Hold the wire and |’ll look it up’ said the colonel. 

Precious minutes, at $12.00 a minute, and then the 
Colonel’s voice again. “Kelley, you will just have to wire 
me about that company. 
names on that last list you sent in and [| can’t find any 
camp named “Blister Rust.” 


camps?’ 


blister rust,” repeated Major 


came the voice, 


“spell 


“blister rust.’ 


spelled the Major, 


bellow 


I have gone over all the crazy 
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There Oughta Be A Law 


ROM time to time rumors seep out of the wildwood 

concerning the C.C.C. We receive tall tales of pro- 
digious endeavour and sometimes amusing little stories of 
weird goings-on in the forest solitude. We share with our 
readers the following excerpt from our mail as much for 
its sparkling style as for its content: 


“I ran across an old pal yesterday who is a lieutenant 
(senior grade) in the USNR and on duty with the C.C.C. 
Imagine my consternation to see him in an army captain's 
uniform! What perversion of regulations is this? Can 
you enlighten me? He says that it is what he was told to 
wear, as it seems forestry is a touch tough on blue serge 
and gold braid. 

This intermarriage between the two services amounts 
almost to incest, by God, and I don’t like it... . . I don’t 
like it worth a damn, and I am tempted to write to the 
President. Even we old Guardsmen are a dash jealous of 
Navy blokes wearing our soldier suits.” 


So are we, old chappie. 
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MEET OUR AUTHORS 
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Captain EDWARD F. ADAMS was born in Norfolk, 
Virginia. He attended Virginia Military Institue and is a 
graduate of the U. S. Military Academy, Class of 1923. 


His present assignment is with the Hawaiian National 


Guard on the Island of Maui. 


The biography of Major (then Captain) HARRY W. 
CAYGILL appeared in the May-June issue of the INFAN- 
TRY JourNAL which carried the first part of his two-part 
article on “Press Censorship in War-Time.” Major 
Caygill is another of our authors to be congratulated upon 
a promotion received since his biography appeared. 


Major CLAIRE LEE CHENNAULT was born in Texas 
in 1890, but claims Louisiana as his home. He was com- 
missioned a first lieutenant in the Infantry Reserve from 
the Second Training Camp, and transferred to the Air 
Service in December, 1917, serving at Kelly Field and 
Mineola during the war. 

He resigned April, 1920, but returned as First Lieu- 
tenant, Air Corps, in December of the same year. He 
is a graduate of the Air Corps Tactical School, and has 


been instructor there since 1931. 


Major Chennault is the author of Pursuit Aviation, 
now in use throughout the service; ““The Réle of Defen- 
sive Pursuit,” in the Coast Artillery Journal; “Special 
Support for Bombardment,” in U. S. Air Services, and 
numerous short articles and lectures. 

He is a member of the Pursuit Board and leader of the 
Air Corps Demonstration Team, known as ““The Men 
on the Flying Trapeze.” He belongs to Q.B. and War 
Birds International. He has a total of more than 4,000 
hours as pilot of mene A airplanes, of which more than 
half were flown in single-seaters of all types. His prin- 
cipal hobby is flying. He is intolerant of flying theories 
that cannot be demonstrated in actual flight. 


To introduce General EDWARD CROFT to the In- 
fantry would be like introducing Caesar to his legions. 
Since we sometimes record the hobbies of our authors, 
however, we might mention his Number One interest in 
life. It is—you knowing ones have guessed it already— 
the Infantry. 


Captain JOHN H. DOHERTY, Finance Department, 
claims Pawtucket, Rhode Island, as his birthplace. En- 
listing in 1913, he served with the 3d Cavalry until 1916, 
when Villa raided Columbus, N. M. Thereupon he 
transferred to the fighting Q.M.C. and followed the 8th 
Cavalry into Mexico. ¢ sequence is the author’s, but 
the editor just couldn’ resist pointing it a bit.) 
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Our entry into the World War found Captain | 
in civil life as an assistant paymaster at a large <imelring 
plant. Reénlisting, he served in the goth D in 2 
Camp Johnson, Florida, from which he wa: 
sioned a second lieutenant in the Quartermas: 
and ordered to Washington. His four years ther: 
a detail in the War Plans Division of the General Stat 
and one detail that carried him to practically i! 


“4° . ps of the 
military attaché offices in Europe on diplomat 


{ Visas. 


Since that time he has served as Finance Officer at Camp 
Meade, in the Philippines, Governors Island, Panama, The 
and Langley Field, his present station. me 


Captain Doherty confesses to being a desultory writer 
of poetry, specimens of which have been published 
in the Army and Navy Register. He lists as his recrea- 
tional activities reading, movies, swimming, golf, and 
total abstinence. 


| but 


Major GARRETT B. DRUMMOND, Field Artillery 
Reserve, was graduated from the United States Military 
Academy in 1923. He resigned from the Regular Army 
in 1925, entering the Officers Reserve Corps at that time. fm The 
He is a past president of the Oklahoma Department, Re. 
serve Officers Association of the United States. From 
August 2, 1933, to June 30, 1934, he was on active duty 
with the Civilian Conservation Corps. He is a graduate 
of The Special Course for National Guard and Reserve 
Officers at the Commnd and General Staff School. In 


civil life he is an assistant professor of mathematics at the 


Oklahoma A. and M. College. 


Captain HAROLD H. ELARTH’S first military service 
was as a lieutenant in the Philippine Constabulary, at the 
age of 18. A few months after he joined his company on 
the island of Siasi (Sulu Archipelago) , his company com- 
mander was killed and he was left as the only officer pres- 
ent. He was also the only white man within a day's 
journey. Thus early in his service the responsibility for 
training men to be soldiers devolved on him, under air 
cumstances where the consequences of neglect or error in 
judgment were apt to be sudden—and possibly fatal. 

Since that time the matter of proper and efficient train- 
ing methods has had a special interest for him, and as 
Education and Recreation Officer of the 1st Division in 
1919-21 and later as PMS&T at the Ateneo de Manila 
in 1923-27, he had ample opportunity to test out his ideas. 
While on the latter duty he prepared and had printed 3 
simplified drill regulations for the use of the corps 
cadets at that college. 

For the past five years Captain Elarth has been on dus 
as instructor with the National Guard of Nebraska. His 





cining Guides for National Guard Infantry 
the press of the Military Service Publishing 


f Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


hree Salutes” was lifted from the dusty files of an- 
errvfiicent: mal a Nothing is known as to the history 
, Mr. Maten C. Gerdenich, or his present 







































The biographical sketch of Captain JOSEPH IL. 
REENI appeared i in the March-April issue of the IN- 
ywTrY JOURNAL. Since that issue this prolific writer on 
‘litary subjects received his well merited advancement 
grade of captain. 

The author of “Portrait of a Soldier’’ which appeared 
» the July-August issue is Major E. S. JOHNSTON. 
Those who read and pondered his much-commented- 
“Reunion on the Styx” might have guessed 
t but we wonder how many did. 


writer 
lished filyoon serial 


recrea- 


atan JAMES A. McGUIRE is an American who 
wed with the British and A.E.F. Tank Corps during 
be World War. His biography appeared in the Novem- 
December issue of the INFANTRY JoURNAL for 1934, 
hich carried his article “Unorthodox.” 


rtillery 
filitary 


Army 


t time. The story of the Tank Ju-Ju is an account of the actual 
nt, Re-filmersonal experience of Captain McGuire during the Battle 
Fromme! Amiens. He states, “I kept a diary and took pictures 


e duty (™muring the War, like a bad boy, and when I went over on 
. Sch of August I was under arrest for having a Kodak! 
Vhen the recommendation for the D.S.O. was sent to 
adquarters from the 35th Infantry Brigade the sum- 
nary of evidence for a ‘court’ was there ahead of it. The 
et result was that the ‘court’ was washed out, but the 
§.0. shrunk to a Military Cross which I received from 
King in Buckingham Palace, who thanked me into 
he bargain.” 
Captain McGuire compiled ““The Tank Ju-Ju” from 
is diary. He submits the name of a brother officer who 
s prepared to substantiate the statements contained in his 
ory. In the opinion of the editors such substantiation is 
anecessary. Captain McGuire's tale of his unique ad- 
enture rings true. 


raduate 
> 
\eserve 
In 
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lity for 


- cir 
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‘rror in 


atal lonel A. M. NIKOLAIEFF was an officer of long and 
t train-fmetinguished service in the Imperial Russian Army. His 
and as iography appeared in the September-October issue for 
sion infame934, Which carried an article by him entitled “Collapse 
Manila, gi he Old Russian Army.” 
5 ideas 
inted 2 lonel JOSEPH W. STILWELL was born in Florida 
reps of nd is a graduate of the U. S. Military Academy, Class 
t 190g. His entire service has been in the Infantry. 
1 duty eng the World War Colonel Stilwell was Assistant 
His mewct of Staff, G-2, of the IV Corps from June, 1918, to 


une, 1919, for which service he was awarded the Dis- 
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tinguished Service Medal. He is on the Initial General 
Staff Corps Eligible List, and has served two tours on the 
General Staff with troops. He is a graduate of the Ad- 
vanced Course, The Infantry School (1924) and the 
Command and General Staff School (1926). 

Much of Colonel Stilwell’s service has been in China. 
He spent four years as language officer and two with the 
15th Infantry, ‘and as Chief of Staff of the U. S. Forces 
in China. He served a four-year term in the Department 
of Modern Languages at the U. S. Milit ary Academy 
prior to the World War and from 1929 to 1933 he was 
head of the Tactics Section of The Infantry School. In 
June of the present year he left the United States to as- 
sume the office of military attaché at Peiping. 


Major BERNARD SMITH, Corps of Engineers, 
graduated as civil engineer from the Polytechnic Insti 
tute of Brooklyn in 1914. Prior to entering the service 
he had three years of civil ex- 
perience on railroad location for 
the United Fruit Company in 
Spanish Honduras and working 
for railways 1 in the eastern United 
States, and Canada. 

Entering the Plattsburg Train- 
ing Camp in 1917, he was jcodenedl 
to the 1st Engineers at Washing- 
ton Barracks as “acting lieuten- 
ant’ in June and commissioned 
first Lieutenant, Engineer Re- 
serve, on July 5. He carved over- 
seas with the 1st Division until 
September, 1918, and with the 
2d and 13th Engineers in Texas and Virginia following 
the war. He was topographical inspector with the 14th 
Engineers on aerial mapping, military survey of Luzon, 
and has done a hitch on river and harbor work in the 
Cincinnati District. He recently completed a tour of duty 
as Assistant PMS&T at the State University of lowa. 
At present he is on river and harbor work in the Nash- 
ville District. 





Major Smith’s hobby is the collection of accounts by 
participants in military campaigns, particularly those of 
the Napoleonic Wars. He spent almost a year of research 
in contemporary periodicals, annuals and encyclopedias 
in English, French and Italian, collecting the data on 
which his article on Adowa is based. 

Articles written by him have been published in the 
China Weekly Review, Philippine Magazine, Manila 
Times, Cincinnati Enquirer, 


Coast Artillery Journal. 


Military Engineer and 


Major JOHN D. TOWNSEND, Infantry, was born in 
New York City and graduated from W illiams College in 
Massachusetts 1914. ‘He was commissioned in the regul ar 
service in 1916 from the old 7th Infantry, New York Na 


tional Guard. He served in France for a year during the 
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war with the 53d Infantry and 6th Division Saf. Loe QO ee - 


























he spent two years as Assistant Military Attaché in Paris 

where he received the idea for his article, which is an 

adaptation of modern French military thought to our MILITARY BOOKS 
service. 

Major Townsend ts the author of ““Machine Gun De- i 
fense” and “Demonstration,” both of which articles ap- AUS” 
peared in previous issues of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. He ee eS ae Dec 
is a graduate of the Infantry School (1925) and states cn “Sa Hu 
his hobbies are golf and trying to attend the Command Outiion of the World’s Military History F 
and General Staff School, for both of which he admits itchell) . ig ene Set eloth.. 3.00 
considerable enthusiasm, but at both of which he has been Company Administration (Virtue) paper... 125 Vie 
unsuccessful to date. ; " cloth............._ 1.75 tachec 

: . asic Field Manual, Vol IT (IDR ” : 

Major Townsend has been on duty as instructor with en ee ) _ a some’ 
the Arkansas National Guard at Little Rock for the past posh sun leatherette... 1.8) seems 
chree years, during part of which time he installed and aE OO II sctscniinipainiitiecideretidipinnenbticnceien 2.75 custor 

a Military Medical Manual ............ eign 450 
commanded for several months the Arkansas District of si0Ns, 
— , Map Reading, Sketching, Aerial Photo- 

the Civilian Conservation Corps. SUIS cn ccsnaininenadiiaiehichadedshilacn paper........ . 100 gh 
cloth... 1,25 hai 
; : leatherette... 150 | 
Captain DONALD G. WHITE, Corps of Engineers, Machine Gunner’s Pocket Manual, piain........... 1.75 wi 

was born in Massachusetts in 1898. He entered the U. S. With flap, pocket and slate ccs 2.25 seat 
Military Academy from New Hampshire and graduated Basic Field Artillery sesseeesenecenetennnnnennnnnnnetenet ens . 40 rents 
coulis the “ Chasing Villa (Tompkins)  ................ccccccssssesss-. 2.50 he b 
4 Infantry Drill Regulations ......ccesooccscsssssccese ces ve 

His service with troops includes duty with the 2d, Tactics and Technique of Infantry, Basic........... 4.00 wes 
6th, and 3rd Regiments of Engineers. He served as As- Tactics and Technique of Infantry, Advanced... 5.75 _ 
sistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics at Penn- Tactics and Technique of Cavalry . wevmerneee 4.50 ee 

. : ; 1 25 safe 
sylvania State College, 1928-32, and was in charge of the The Fighting Tanks Since 1916 (Jones ¢ et al)... peed ne" 
Sa SY Sg TE -aa eapeee f c | Tactics and Technique of Engineers, Basic........ 4.50 advan 

a ee oc a Se Pace Advanced Engineer Manual .............. ...ccssssssesesseee 6.00 lleve 
ary, 1930, to June, 1932. Following this duty he served Coast Artillery (complete) ........cosssssssssssssesseen 6.00 a. 
or two years as assistant to the District Engineer, at Sa- Basic Military Traimimg ........c.ccccccccsescsessscsseesseeeeeee 2.00 oo 
vannah, Georgia, on river and harbor improvements work. American Campaigns (Steele) 2 volumes............ 10.00 a 7 
He is a graduate of the Basic Course, The Engineer index to Leavenworth-Bensing Maps... wa ey 
Cts re Py ey eee ; C Old Sergeant’s Conferences (Waldron) cloth....... 1.00 with 
School (1921), an of the Civil Engineering Course, leatherette 1.50 i 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (1922). Drills and Evolutions of the Band (Reynolds)... 1.50 . 
= ao lanc 
He is now on duty as assistant in the Operations and Hem “iy hye (RAYCTOR) nenenenenne — ms 
eserve cers KATIE cecoccoccceccccccssccscsccccccccsosees JV mn 
Training Section of the Office of the Chief of Engineers. Tedtles ait Madetnie of tibiiaey and Bet 
FRC CERT pasties crcteentebiiecininitdettnivissewsersse 25 but t 
Field Service Regulations, 1923 .............:cccssssesssees 735 as 
The November issue of The Scientific American, which Infantry in Battle ee op | dy 
comes off the press on October 18, will be a Navy num- Fundamentals of Military Strategy (Robinson) 2.50 eSsly 
rT P ¢ | fe y Il of The Soldier’s Handbook — Th 
yer. It will contain a variety of special features, all o is ee a i as 
which have an important bearing on National Defense National Defense (Reference Data) svc 75 we 
and national prosperity. Two major features of the issue Balancing Daily Diets (Perley) -..cceee 2.0 - 
will be “Fifteen Years of Naval Development,” by Cap- Army Posts and Towns (Sullivan) wc “-?" nthe 
tain Jonas H. Ingram, and “A Forecast of World Navies,” The Profession of Arms (Colby) . in s 
i f Court-Martial Practical Guide (McCarthy)... Sa 1.00 equal 
y 27. oo Parkes, for sixteen yeats editor of Jane’s A General Staff Officer’s Notes .......sccseseseessneeees 1.50 tive « 
Fighting hips. Flags of the World (Waldron)  ...........:eo 0 aircra 

In the preparation of this issue, The Scientific American tries 
has had the codperation of the Navy Department, and the Discount on Quantity Orders utbar 
issue will carry statements by Secretary of the Navy havir 
Claude A. Swanson, Assistant Secretary Roosevelt and ors lates 

Q 
Admiral William -H. Standley, Chief of Naval Opera- Ente 
tions. of H 

This number of The Scientific American will be of THE INFANTRY JOURNAL gary 
much interest to all who are in any way concerned with 1115 17th Street N.W. Washington, D.C. grap 
the vital issue of National Defense. and 

- nomi 
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December, 1934. 


HuNGARY AND THE AgriAL Dancer. By Major vitéz 
Francis Szentnémedy, G. S. Hungarian Army. 


Mitteilungen— 


Viewing the trend of Old World events from the de- 
tached observation post of the American observer, it is 
omewhat difficult to understand the war psychosis that 

ms to hold European nations in its tught grip. Ac- 
pnwet to thinking of our country in conten dimen- 

; bounded by two oceans and blessed with friendly 

ol shor who have neither the power nor the inclination 
arm us, we can hardly grasp the conditions which 
val cause the people “over there” to be on an uneasy 
Territorial settlements, or to be more exact, unsettle- 
ments, of the post-war treaties are largely responsible for 
bad case of “‘nerves” that seems to afflict European 
Nations on the losing end of the deal are 
cermined to right the wrongs they suffered. The bene- 
aries of the rearrangement are no less determined to 
safe feguard their gains. All parties jockey for position and 
vantage. That of itself is bad enough 1 in a world that 
leg gedly craves for peace. 


inceries. 


The precarious situation 1s 
goravated by the fact that Europe, as a result of the post- 
war aie and the great advance made by aviation, 
finds itself overcrowded wil a flock of small countries 
with great animosities that would, threaten a 
uch larger continent with an explosion. Even a casual 
ince at ‘the map of Europe will reveal the fact that not 
oh are the countries of that tight old continent too 
umerous for its size, and too small het their own comfort, 
but that with the sole exception of Soviet Russia, the 
strategic center—the very heart of each nation—is hope- 
lesly and literally at the mercy of all other nations. 

The author discusses Hungary’s defenselessness against 
in aerial attack. Although the military restrictions im- 
med upon Hungary by ‘the treaty of Trianon aggravate 
et situation, the case of Hungary i is not exceptional but 

athet symptomatic, and the author’s observations apply 

equally to all European countries except Russia 1 irtespec- 
tve of the size and efficiency of their air force and anti- 
aircraft defense. The author tabulates the various coun- 
tries showing size, population, density of population, 
urban por sulation, and the number of cities in each country 
having more than 100,000 inhabitants. He likewise tabu- 
lates the substantial aerial strength of each of the Little 
Entent states, and emphasizes the utter defenselessness 
of Hungary, and particularly the vulnerability of Hun- 
gary to air attacks by Czecho-Slovakia. The author shows 
graphic. illy that not only is Budapest, the national capitol 
and center of Hungary's national, cultural, and eco- 
nomic life, in close proximity to the Czecho-Slovak fron- 


it seems, 


tier, but that the bulk of Hungary's industries and min 
eral resources are likewise along that frontier. Practically 
the entire country is within the zone of action of Czecho 
Slovak military aviation based on Nyitra, in Slovakia. 
Similarly, Jugoslavia’ s military aviation based on Ujvidék 
(Novy Sad) menaces practic: ally every part of Hungary. 
Roumania’s military aviation is smaller and less effective 
than that of her allies. Even so, operating from a base at 
Kolozsvar (Kluj), Roumania can menace half of Hun 
gary and control all crossings of the river Tisza within 
Hungary. It is for this reason, the author states, that the 
Hungarian delegation to the Disarmament Conference 
demanded the absolute abolition of military aviation, and 
barring which Hungary now demands the night of aerial 
rearmament 
defense. 


as the only means of effective antiaircraft 

The author's views on this score hardly hold, tor un 
less Hungary were in a position to create an air force large 
enough to operate against het neighbors offensively sh 
could not improve her strateg ic situation. A sm: ill, pure ly 
defensive air force would henlls add to the effectiveness 
of her antiaircraft ground defense, nor would it materially 
help in solving the almost insoluble problem of the latter 
at least 1 in Py direction of * zecho-Slovakia. The fact ts 
that Czecho- Slovak milit ary avi ation could cross the Hun 
garian frontier near Budapest, attack and wipe out that 
city before defensive aviation could gain sufficient alti 
tude to frustrate the attempt. 

The author concludes his summary with a brief revicw 
of the de -velopment of Hungary’s commercial aviation and 
the hostile attitude of the neighboring Little 
states which, 


E ntente 
for military reasons, have closed their fron 
tiers to Hungarian commercial planes. 


BELGIUM 
March, 1935. 


Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires 


Tue CAVALRY IN THE SOVIET 
mation. 


Army. Miuilitary Infor 


According to a report published 1 in the Revue de Cav 
allerie (France, Nov.-Dec., 1934), the Soviet Cavalry 
consists of thirteen divisions (10 active, 3 territorial ) 
Eight of these divisions are organized 1 » four cavalry 
corps. In addition each infantry division is veined with 
an organic cavalry squadron. The cavalry corps consists 
of a headquarters, two or three cavalry divisions, one 
armored car battalion, on 


batteries of three cal. 


» howitzer battalion of four 
114 mm It in 
cludes the necessary corps services. Apparently provision 
has been made for the organization of cavalry field armies 
as well. The cavalry division consists of headquarters; 


three brigades of two regiments e ach; 


howit zers each. 


one mac hine yun 
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squadron; one regiment of horse artillery consisting of 
two mixed battalions, each containing two batteries of 
three pieces (cal. 76 mm.), one battery of howitzers (cal. 
122 mm.); one squadron of sappers; one battalion of 
auto-machine guns; a chemical warfare platoon; a signal 
squadron and the services. The effective strength of the 
cavalry division is 9,000 men, 21 guns, 192 automatic 
weapons. 

The author points out that the Soviet cavalry differs 
from the French organization in its preponderance of 
cavalry proper, comparative weakness of its artillery, the 
almost complete absence of motorized elements, and the 
generous apportionment of services. This appreciable 
* overhead in the services, the author notes, is due to the 
inevitable bureaucracy as well as to the decentralization 
necessitated by the form of warfare contemplated. The 
Soviet cavalry division, in the author’s opinion, is an es- 
sentially mobile unit, capable of independent action but 
having limited fire power. It has ample ability for ma- 
neuver, fire and shock action. In order to increase its 
combat efficiency, plans are under consideration to rein- 
force each cavalry division by an armored car detachment 
and by the addition of two pieces of artillery to each 
regiment. 


The independent cavalry brigade consists of headquar- 
ters; three regiments; a battalion of mixed artillery of two 
batteries (one of three 76 mm. guns and one of three 122 
mm. howitzers) ; one-half squadron of sappers; one-half 
squadron of signal troops and services. Effective strength 
of the cavalry Erigade is 4,800 men, 6 guns, 96 automatic 
weapons. The independent cavalry brigade is, strictly 
speaking a half-division. The services, however, show 
a slight proportionate increase. 


The regiment consists of headquarters; four squadrons 
(troops) of four platoons each; one machine gun troop of 
four platoons, each armed with four heavy machine guns; 
a communications detachment; sanitary, veterinary and 
supply services, and a political club for political education. 
The effective strength of the regiment is about 1,000 men, 
16 light and 16 heavy machine guns. Decentralization 
and importance of services are a chief characteristics 
of the regiment. 

The Soviet cavalry in time of peace is maintained at a 
level only slightly below its war footing. The tactical 
employment of the Soviet cavalry contemplates a war of 
movement in which large masses of cavalry will constitute 
the bulk of the strategic maneuvering force. Mounted 
action receives especial emphasis. Regulations and military 
literature alike stress the importance of seeking shock 
action. Combat formations as a rule consist of three 

ups: 1. the shock or maneuvering group representing 
about one-half of the entire force; 2. the holding force; 
and 3. the reserve. This division of forces is typical of 
offense as well as defense. Smoke screens, tanks, and 
chemical agents play an important part in cavalry action. 

In conclusion, the author expresses the opinion that 
the Soviet cavalry constitutes a formidable part of the 
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Red Army, and that it perpetuates the trad 
brilliant cavalry of the Tsars. 


GERMANY — Militér Wochenblatt — 
1934. 


Is JAPAN’s PRESENT SITUATION FAvoraBLt 
By Felix Munin. 

From time to time the Press announces the 
of a war between Japan and Soviet Russia, the author g 
serves, yet invariably it proves to be a false alarm, Jy 
spite of the skepticism evoked by the frequent recurrenc 
of these reports, such a clash of arms, the author believes 
is inevitable. 

In the event of such a conflict the author does not be 
lieve that the United States can remain neutral, and thy 
it is quite likely that Great Britain as well as other coun. 
tries might become involved. For the moment, in the 
author’s opinion, the situation of Japan does not favor 
war. 

A clash with Russia at present would probably result 
in Japan’s military and economic collapse because of 
Japan's dependence upon outside sources for raw materials 
and food staples. Japan exports the bulk of her raw silk 
to the United States, and her cotton textiles to China 
The proceeds of these exports provide Japan with the vita 
necessities of her industries and domestic life. American 
economic depression and the Chinese boycott upset the 
former happy equilibrium. The low prices brought by 
Japanese exports, the increasingly high prices Japan must 
pay on her imports, coupled with increasingly acute com- 
petition in the world’s markets further aggravate the situs 
tion. Devaluation of the yen helped for a while, but 
further experimentation in that direction can no longer 
be risked. Moreover, the author points out, in no other 
country is wealth concentrated in as few hands as in 
Japan. About a dozen industrial magnates control : 
wealth in excess of 100 million yen. While Japan can 
boast of 2,000 millionaires, the average per capita income, 
according to the author, is at the low level of Lithuania 
and Roumania. 

The capitalists control the political life of Japan. The 
Minseyto Party, which has 272 members in Parliament 
is controlled by Mitsubishi, while the Seiyukay Partv 
with its 175 members is dominated by Mitsui. Only 
six members of the Diet represent the laboring classes 
This privileged position enables capitalists to lean upon 
the military power of the empire when economic and 
financial means fail. That, the author states, was the 
situation in 1931, when Japanese acquisition of Man- 
churia converted the former Chinese province of Mar 
churia into a profitable market in which Japan enjoys an 
exclusive monopoly. Moreover, Manchuria is Japan’ 
most important source of raw materials. Japanese colon 
zation in Manchukuo, however, still is insignificant. Al 
though Manchukuo has a population of approximateh 
35 million, there are only about one million Japanese (10- 
cluding Koreans) in the country. . 

In the author’s opinion, Japan’s acquisition ©! Mar- 
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brig on ‘ 1¢ Whole proved a costly adventure. The actual 
- neagre, and even these are menaced by the 
i¥e pe ve bands whose strength, the author 
oes. must not be underestimated. The precarious situa- 
| upon Japan the costly necessity of maintain- 
a larce military establishment in Manchukuo. Al- 
+ oh Japan might seek to relieve the pressure by further 
t the expense of China, the adherence of the 
‘nited States and Great Britain to the “open door” policy 

he author's opinion, prevent further efforts in 
bat direction until Japan feels strong enough to defy the 


wo Ens h-speaking powers. Japan is not in a position 
risk that now. 

Although Japan's inferiority in naval strength com- 
sared to the United States is more than offset by her fav- 
pable graphical position, she is seriously handicapped 


y 


by the lack of oil. Japan obtains most of her oil supply 
fom the Russian oil fields of Northern Sakhalin. To ac- 
quire them, she would have to risk war with Russia. The 
ed of railways in Manchuria complicated by dif- 

nces in the gauge used by the various lines, the author 
believes, is a potent deterrent for a war with Russia at the 
sesent time. Although Japan might, by a sudden blow, 
‘apture Vladivostock and Northern Sakhalin, the author 
believes, that unless Japan strikes now she will miss her 
heme for Russia is growing stronger day by day, 
e the distressing economic situation is sapping the 


at of Japan. 


GREAT BRITAIN- —Army, Navy and Air Force Ga- 

zette—March 7, 1935. 

Tue Sovier ARMED Forces IN 1935. By John Baker 

White. 

M. N. Tukhachovski, Assistant People’s Commissar 
ior War of Soviet Russia, presented to the All-Union 
Congress of the Soviets the estimates for the Red Army. 
Dealing with armament expenditures for 1934, he stated 
that while estimates called for 1,665,060,000 rubles, the 
actual expenditures reached five billion rubles. His esti- 
mates for 1935 provided for an appropriation of six and 
one-half billion rubles. ““This expenditure,” the Vice- 
Commissar explained, “has been dictated by the necessity 
’ completing and equipping our Far Eastern fortifica- 

ions in case of a sudden emergency.” 

The Vice-Commissar indicated marked increases in 

inits and armaments without specifying figures. There 
had been a fourfold increase in tank and anti-tank guns. 

The strength of heavy artillery had been doubled. The 
sa of baby tanks (similar to the Carden- Lloyds) 
had been increased 2,475 per cent. Light tanks were in- 
ceased 760 per cent. The author notes that the total 

number of tanks of the Red Army had increased from 

1,600 to : 1pproximately 11,000. He adds that all observers 
port considerable advance in general efficiency of Soviet 
mechani ved units with an increase in the average speed 

of all armored fighting vehicles. 

The Vice-Commissar announced the present numerical 
srength of the Red Army at 940,000 men, this figure 
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having been attained by the end of 1934. In addition the 
territorial units, conscripts and youths under training 
numbered approximately 430,000. Special police troops 
mustered 50,000 men, frontier guards about 75,000, and 
escort guards about 60,000 men, giving a grand total of 

1,555,000 men under arms. The number of factory work- 
ers trained in elementary drili and the use of arms is un- 
known. The author notes, however, that Moscow alone 
can turn out for a May Day parade some 15,000 workers. 
About 300,000 industrial workers received special mus- 
ketry training in 1934. Moreover, a large number of 
former ouubens of the Red Army have returned to civil 
life or into fortified block-house-farm settlements along 
the Far Eastern frontier. 

The control of the Red Army, more than ever, the 
author observes, is in the hands of the Communist Party. 
Most of the ex-Tsarist and non- party officers formerly 
employed have been retired altogether, or serve now 
merely as instructors at the militery academies. Party or 
Young Communist strength in the Army is 49.3°/,, on 
the staff, however, it is 68. 3°/,. For regimental command- 
ers this percentage is 72, for division commanders it is go 
while corps denmenetelens are 100 per cent communist 
party members. The author points out that 15°/ of 
regimental commanders, and over 50°/ of divisional 
and corps commanders are graduates of the Red military 
academies. 

The author discredits views often expressed that the 
Red Army perpetuated many of the deficiencies of the 
Tsarist army, and that it is not to be considered too 
seriously. On the contrary, he believes, that the Red 
Army must be regarded as an important factor in both 
Eastern and Western affairs. 

- February, 


HUNGARY — Magyar Katonai Szemle 
1935- 
Mosr Important Factors oF Success. By 
Rudolf Kreybig. 

“Those who take seriously the magniloquent vaporings 
and pleasing slogans of the apostles of world peace, 
author writes, 
pointment.’ 


General 


” the 

“will sooner or later suffer bitter disap- 
Preparation for war, he states, is far more 
important today than ever before. As long as Man enter- 
tains concepts of property and ownership, as long as there 
is a will or inclination to take forcibly that which belongs 
to others and to defend one’s own, or to recover that 
which had been forcibly taken, war will be inevitable. 
Hence, those who oppose or in any way impede prepara- 
tion and development of the necessary factors and forces 
essential to survival in this struggle for existence commit 
With 


to detet 


a grievous sin against their nation and country. 
pl basic thoughts i in mind, the author secks 
mine the ng which are essential to success, and he 
applies them specifically to the problem of recovery by 
Hungary of her ancient frontiers which she lost as a 
result of the World War. 


In the first place, the author points out, modern war 
demands that the disciplined soldier, besides being able 
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to use his weapons effectively, must possess the intelli- 
- and ability to function correctly even though his 
eaders have become casualties. Appreciation of this 
necessity, he states, led to a deprecation of the value of 
“drill,” and to an emphasis being placed upon individual 
training. World War experience, he writes, demonstrates 
the fundamental necessity of that absolute discipline 
which is attainable in the levy of masses only by means 
of disciplinary drill. This drill, however, must go hand 
in hand with individual training. 

As to officers, the good leader must possess initiative, 
aggressiveness and the willingness to assume responsibil- 
ity. He must be capable of quick decision, energetic and 
courageous action. Leadership is one of the important 
factors of success. Troops always reflect the personality of 
their leader. It is up to him to turn to advantage the 
esprit of his troops when the proper moment arrives. War 
experience shows that frequently it is desirable to rid a 
command of undependable elements on the eve of battle 
and to go into action with reduced numbers but with 
enhanced morale and confidence which might otherwise 
have been seriously impaired. 

The physical condition of troops is another important 
factor of success. Failure to provide for the human needs 
and comfort of troops will soon impair their physical 
condition and lower their morale. Although the Austro- 
Hungarian forces which invaded Serbia in 1914 had 
the advantage of great numerical superiority, and actually 
had victory within reach, the author states, the incon- 
siderate, inhuman pressure exerted by General von Poti- 
orek in driving his troops to sheer exhaustion enabled 
the Serbs to turn disastrous defeat into a brilliant victory. 

Among the essential factors to success enthusiasm plays 
a most important part. While disciplined troops will 
respond with precision to the will of the commander 
in the performance of their arduous duties, only enthusi- 
asm will evoke the prodigies of valor, endurance and self- 
sacrifice which carry the troops forward to victory in the 
face of death and devastation. No military leader of dis- 
tinction ever overlooked the possibilities of psychological 
moments to arouse the enthusiasm of his troops, and the 
author cites a number of interesting historic examples to 
illustrate this point. 

The spirit of the offensive is a characteristic common to 
all great military leaders, and indeed great is he who can 
arouse that spirit in his troops. In the author’s opinion, 
that capacity presupposes an ability to sense the psycho- 
logical reactions of the command and to exploit them to 

advantage. Recognition of merit properly applied at the 
right moment is a valuable aid and stimulant to morale, 
but, the author states, undeserved praise is just as detri- 
mental as the failure to commend when and where the 
praise is due. Undeserved commendation creates the im- 
pression in the command that rewards may be obtained 
with little or no exertion, hence it will encourage laxity in 
the performance of duties. By the same token unreason- 
able censure, harshness and unjust treatment of troops 


will destroy their self-respect and morale. 
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SPAIN 
1934. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE Po.tsH Army. 
Bruno Quintana, G.S. 


Poland 1s divided for military administrat 
into ten corps areas. Of these, four are contig 
German frontier; three to the Russian and | id} 
frontier; two touch Czecho-Slovakia and on 
manian border. The organization and functions 
area headquarters are similar to those of our own service 
In time of peace the division is the largest ta tical com 
mand in the Polish Army. Poland maintains 30 infantry 
divisions, one cavalry division of three brigad Ss, and ¢- 
separate cavalry brigades. 

The infantry comprises 86 regiments of the line, ; 
regiments of alpine chasseurs, three Siatibions of rifle 
men and one battalion of Marines. The cavalry 
of three regiments light cavalry, 27 regiments of 
and ten regiments of mounted chasseurs. The artillery 
includes 44 regiments and 37 separate battalions of al 
types and calibers, and two batteries of artillery intel 
gence. The Polish Army has three tank regiments, four 
separate tank battalions, and two battalions of two a- 
mored trains each. The air force consists of six air regi- 
ments and two balloon battalions. 

Technical troops include eight battalions of engineers, 
one battalion of pontoniers (including one ferry com- 
pany), one battalion of electricians, one motor battalion, 
eight signal battalions, one radio regiment of three bat- 
talions. 

Transportation units and ten battalions of military police 
(gendarmerie) complete the military establishment. The 
school system includes institutes for the training of cadets 
for the several branches, schools for specialized training 
of officers, non-commissioned officers and specialists of 
the several arms, the War College, and the Center of 


Superior Military Studies. 
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Tue Corps oF OFFICERS OF THE CzECHO-SLOVAK 
Army. General Information. 


The Czecho-Slovak Army has 10,139 officers. Dis- 
tributed by grades, there are 199 general officers, 360 
colonels, 885 lieutenant colonels, 1,413 majors, 2,462 cap 
tains rst class, 1,752 captains, 1,808 first lieutenants, 
1,260 lieutenants and 80 cornets. Officers are derived 
from various sources. About 2,500 are former members 
of the Czecho-Slovak Legion; 1,925 were active officers 
of the Austro-Hungarian Army; 1,700 were reserve ot 
ficers of the former Dual Monarchy; 2,017 are graduates 
of the Military Academy; 1,093 came from che ranks 
and 55 from foreign armies. Ethnically, g1 per cent a 
Czecho-Slovaks, 8.5 per cent Germans, and 0.5 per cen! 
Russians. 

The General Staff consists of 397 officers, while a tot 
of 561 officers and military officials are employed in the 


War Office. 
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, HISTORY OF THE WORLD WAR. By Captain 
BH. Liddell Hart. An Atlantic Monthly publica- 
ion. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1935. 700 pages; 
; ilustrated. $4.00. 


20 mat 


When The Real War was published five years ago, this 
viewer read it with the keenest interest. He found it 
comprehensive, admirably presented, often challenging, 
ind always stimulating, if not invariably convincing—al- 
gether the best short history of the war that had been 


VU} 


written. 

The present volume is a revision of the previous work, 
with some hundred pages of new material. No essential 
changes have been made; the events of each year are pre- 
sented 1n general outline, followed by a series of “‘scenes”” 
devoted to the more important campaigns. Two new 
“cenes” have now been added, to make the story of 1914 
more nearly complete; one deals with the opening clash 
# the Russian and Austrian armies, the other with the 
snuggle at Ypres and on the Yser. Otherwise, the ex- 
onsion is due to the introduction of fresh evidence that 
nas come to light in the past few years. 

ttalion The comprehensive bibliography of reference texts was 
ee bat- supplemented by various unpublished documents and by 
what Liddell Hart calls “‘private evidence.”’ Consequently 
ane finds frequent reference to personal letters and diaries, 
ind such interesting sidelights as the statement that when 
General an Hamilton left to take command of the Dar- 
danelles expedition, the sum of his information consisted 
ofa 1912 handbook of the Turkish army, a pre-war report 
rter of Mon the Dardanelles forts and an inaccurate map! 

As a digest of the contents of this notable volume, the 
reviewer finds no reason to modify substantially the fol- 
1935, MM owing notes, written when The Real War appeared: 
LOVAK 
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In his chapter on Opposing Forces and Plans, the author 
emphasizes the earlier appreciation on the part of the Ger- 
Dis mans of the potentialities of heavy artillery and of machine 
, guns, and attributes this largely to the acute diagnosis of 
: (then) Captain Hoffmann, attaché with the Japanese Army 
92 Cap in Manchuria. The French, in their plans, are considered 
nants to have placed too much confidence in their admirable 
lerived 75-mm. field gun, and in the moral elements of warfare, 
so that they had to learn that élan is not proof against 
bullets. Captain Liddell Hart considers that England's 
Expeditionary Force of 160,000 men was initially the most 
highly trained striking force of any country. 

The campaigns of 1914 are considered under the caption 
ranks of The Clinch. The developments of the German invasion 
nt art are considered in detail: the French failure to gauge both 
or cent the strength and the wideness of the German sweep, the 
rapid advance of the invaders, their premature wheel on 
the right flank toward the southeast, and the plan con- 
ceived by Galliéni to strike this wing in flank. Liddell Hart 
considers that Galliéni thus afforded the one example of a 
Napoleonic coup d’@il” on the Western Front during 
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s, 300 
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the entire war. The popular legend of Foch’s offensive 
success on the center is demolished by the author, who 
leaves Foch the will to attack but nothing more. The re- 
sult of the Marne is attributed rather to a “jar and a crack,” 
the jar administered by Maunoury’s flank, thus causing a 
crack in a weak point of the German line, the penetration 
of this physical crack in turn producing a moral crack in 
the German command. This moral weakening of the com- 
mand is evidenced by a quotation from the diary of Falken- 
hayn, then at Luxembourg in his capacity as Minister of 
War, on September Sth, “Only one thing is certain: our 
General Staff has completely lost its head. Schlieffen's notes 
do not help any further, and so Moltke’s wits come to an 
end.” But of course the author discusses how Moltke’s 
troubles were due in large part to his failure to follow 
those very notes, the strong hammer-head of the Schlieffen 
plan having been emasculated to the point that in the final 
engagements on the decisive west flank, twenty-seven 
Allied divisions were opposed by only thirteen German 
divisions. 

The author speaks of the “thorough demolitions which 
the French had carried out as they fell back’’ as an in- 
portant factor in exhausting the advancing Germans. On 
the other hand, competent French writers have pointed out 
that the Belgian and French demolitions were poorly and 
incompletely executed. If a really comprehensive plan of 
demolitions had been carried out, the rapid German ad 
vance would patently have been impossible. 

The popular conception of the Battle of Tannenberg as 
a second battle of Cannae is termed a monumental error 
Hoffmann is accorded credit for the design of the plan of 
battle, which was adopted, successively by Prittwitz, and 
after Prittwitz had lost his nerve, by Hindenburg and Lud- 
endorff, the new (nominal and virtual) commanders. The 
double envelopment of Samsonov’s Army is regarded as an 
afterthought, made possible by Rennenkampf's passivity 

During 1915, the year of Deadlock, French plans were 
dominated by the desire to win back their lost territory, 
and by the optimism of Joffre and Foch as to their ability 
to do so. British opinion, on the other hand, tended rather 
toward the belief that the front on France was impregnable 
to frontal attack. Solutions for this deadlock were sought 
along two different lines, tactical and strategic; first, a 
machine that could overcome machine guns and cross 
trenches; second, a plan to go round the trench barrier 
by striking decisive blows in other theaters of operation 
From this latter school of thought came the conception of 
the Dardanelles campaign, a “sound and far-sighted con- 
ception, marred by a chain of errors in execution almost 
unrivalled in British history.” The analysis of this cam 
paign leaves the convincing impression that Hamilton's 
choice of landing places, which avoided the natural line 
of expectation, was sound, and that a prompt exploitation 
of the initial success at ““Y” beach would have achieved 
success. 

The outstanding events of 1916 (the Dog-Fall) were 
the battles of Verdun, the Somme, the Roumanian cam- 
paign, and the naval battle of Jutland. Liddell Hart makes 
the point that the duration of battles, formerly reckoned in 
hours, has in modern history gradually become a matter of 
days, weeks, and — as was the case at Verdun — even of 
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months. He further suggests that, whether from the stand- 
point of military science, or from that of the drain of 
human life, long battles are bad battles. 

The Battle of the Somme is termed “both the glory and 
the graveyard of Kitchener's Army.” Begun on July 1 with 
high hopes of achieving a break-through, it ended four 
months later in disappointment, after proving a great drain 
on British man-power. Captain Liddell Hart describes these 
battles in which English troops took part in more intimate 
detail than any others. Here he comments on the long artil- 
lery preparation (one week) that precluded surprise, the 
physical and psychological handicap of attacking uphill 
against dominating terrain, the crushing effect on morale 
of the heavy losses. Particularly he notes the appearance 
of tanks for the first time on September 15. By using the 
forty-nine tanks then available, the British for the sake of 
a local success were willing to throw away the chance for 
a great surprise stroke. The author devotes a section to 
describing the development of the tank—which is a favor- 
ite subject with him—the inertia and opposition at the War 
Office, and the eventual vindication of the new weapon, as 
evidenced by Ludendorff's comment on the great tank sur- 
prise of August 8, 1918: “Mass attacks by tanks . . . re- 
mained hereafter our most dangerous enemies.” It is point- 
ed out that both machine gun and tank—the instrument 
that caused the French deadlock and the antidote to it— 
were forged from the inventions of two Americans, Hiram 
Maxim and Benjamin Holt. 

The brilliant campaign in which Roumania was speedily 
crushed by the Central Powers deserves far more attention 
than it has received, in the author's opinion, because “‘it 
epitomizes the strength of the Central Powers, arising from 
that concentration of effort and economy of force which 
spring from a single control.” On the other hand, the 
effects of Brusilov’s amazing offensive, “Russia's last sacri- 
fice for the Allies,” are discounted as being of temporary 
significance and purchased at too heavy a price. 

“Jellicoe was the only man on either side who could lose 
the war in an afternoon.” Churchill thus epitomized the 
situation whereby the whole war effort of Britain was 
based = her maintaining sea supremacy. For this pur- 
pose, a battle was not necessary, and Jutland, the “battle 
of blind-man’s buff,” would better not have been fought 
at all, Liddell Hart thinks, in view of the somewhat harm- 
ful effect on British naval prestige. 

The year 1917 is designated as the year of Strain. While 
the entrance of the United States into the war that spring 
brought immediate economic reinforcement to the Allies, 
it was long before American man-power could make its 
strength felt. In the meantime, the Russian collapse, the 
Austrian break-through on the Italian front, the near- 
success of the German submarine campaign, the mutinies 
among some French units—all these, together with con- 
tinued failures on the Western Front, were sources of dis- 
couragement to the Allies. Only in the Far East, in the 
capture of Jerusalem, was there achieved a distinct Allied 
triumph. 

The author disposes briefly of the German strategic re- 
treat in the spring of this year, which disrupted the plans 
for an Allied spring offensive, and of Nivelle’s impetuous 
and costly attack on the Aisne, which was undertaken more 
or less concurrently with the British attack at Arras. For 
the rest of the year, the burden of fighting on the Western 
Front was borne by the British, while Pétain was restoring 
the confidence and morale of the French Army. The author 
regards Messines Ridge as a “masterpiece of siege war- 
fare,” perfectly attuned to the purposes of its limited 
objectives. Its minutely planned preparations culminated 
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in the explosion of nineteen mines containing 
powder. Passchendaele, on the other hand, ; 
a hopeless three months’ struggle in the 
Ypres, confronted by a strengthened German 
cluding concrete pill boxes, and doomed f; 
because of the destruction and flooding of 
drainage system of ditches. In the attack a: 
the fall, the author sees employed once m 
the master key of all great captains,” which had mye 
since the spring of 1915. Attacking with 381 : 4 
out artillery preparation, the British achieved 4 penetra 
tion of five miles. The weakness of the plan lay in ¢ 
lack of reserves, both in men and tanks, and to this jc » 


MS 1S at 
tributed the success of the German counter-stroke 4 { 
days later. 7 

This chapter contains an interesting discussion of ¢h 
r6le that aviation came to play in the war. It is state 


that the use of the Allied air squadrons as attack aviatio 
against the German offensive of March, 1918, was an im 
portant factor in stemming this onrush, a factor inade 
quately recognized by military historians. Another sugges 
tive comment is offered as to the disastrous effects thy 
might have been caused if the German aviation at abo 
this same time had concentrated on the slender lines 9 
communication behind the British Second Army. in , 
area congested with troops and with only a few days’ sup 
plies of food and ammunition in the forward depots. 

The last chapter treats of those events which in 191 
culminated in the Break. Discussing the German offensive 
of that spring, the author states that Ludendorff’s power 
were at their highest level in the organization of thes 
attacks, characterized as they were by overwhelming sur 
prise. Of the execution he is more critical, pointing ou 
that in the first offensive of March 21, especially, the Ger 
mans failed to follow the line of least resistance alon 
the junction between English and French, where the crad 
might readily have been turned into a yawning chasm. 

The interesting statement is made that the Marne offen- 
sive of May 27 was first predicted by Major Hubbard of 
the Intelligence Section, AEF. The Chief of the French 
Intelligence was won over to this view, but the Operatic 
branch opposed it, as well as the Commander of th 
Chemin des Dames sector. 

The sands of time were running against the Germans 
in their race to gain a decision before American reinforce- 
ments should turn the scales against them. The next Ger- 
man offensive, that of July 15, lacked the advantage of 
oa pes and “played to an empty house,” for the French 
had at last put into practice the principle of the elastic de- 
fense in depth. For this, credit is assigned to General 
Pétain who, it is said, labored a whole week to persuade 
the lion-hearted Gouraud to adopt this scheme of elastic 
maneuver. 

The successful French-American attack of July 18 (Sois- 
sons), is described as the result of Foch’s never-forgottes 
doctrine of attaguez, rather than as a delibertly conceived 
counter-stroke. Petain is said to have planned a later 
counter-attack, intended to close the base of the sack after 
the German reserves had been withdrawn well forward 
into its bulges, but was overruled by Foch. In any event, 
Liddell Hart does not assign the same decisive quality 8 
a turning-point to this battle as do many other historians, 
for he states that on August 2, after the German lines 
were straightened and shortened along the Vesle, Luaen- 
dorff still felt able to plan for his final decisive stroke 
against the British in Flanders. 


The real turning point is fixed as of August 8, the “black 
day” for the German Army, when the British won thet 



















































iant success of the World War.” This attack, 
was a ‘masterpiece of moral dislocation.” 
ith the utmost secrecy, and accompanied by 465 
ume as a complete surprise, penetrated twelve 
resulted in 21,000 prisoners. It “unhinged the 
morale of the German high command” ; thought 
German offensives was abandoned, and both 
and the Kaiser took the view that ‘the war 
ve to be ended.” 

losing chapter much space is given to the Amer- 
which is discussed with fairness and under- 
One section is devoted to St. Mihiel, the “battle 
am,” its conception, successful execution, the 
bjectives imposed by higher authority, and the 
yn as to what might have resulted had General 
Pershing been free to carry out his original plan of driv- 
ing toward Metz and the Briey coal fields. Another sec- 
ion describes the Meuse-Argonne, the “battle of a night- 
mare,” wherein against the American failure to make a 
more in ipressive initial advance are balanced the handicaps 
of difficult terrain, scant time to prepare after St. Mihiel, 
and the necessity for using green divisions. The renewed 
offensive of November 1, on the other hand, in its rapid 
advance “provided a counterpoise to the bitter memories 
f the first phase.” 

The story of the successive surrender of the German 
illies—Bulgaria, Turkey, Austria—leads up to the collapse 
of the “home front” itself, resulting in peace overtures on 
the part of Germany, and eventually to the armistice dic- 
tated by the military commanders. The volume concludes 
with an epilogue, in which are summed up the author's 
conclusions as to the decisive factors in ending the war; 
high among these he rates the effect of the blockade im- 
posed by the British navy.—S. C. GopFREy. 


LORY HUNTER: A LIFE OF GENERAL CUS- 
TER. By Frederic F. Van de Water. New York and 
eer Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1934. $3.50. 


ns, 





na jerky anticipatory style, the result of the author’s 
cessant striving for dramatic effect, this book tells the 
ory of General George Armstrong Custer’s life. In 
nite of the manner that mars the telling, it is a thorough 
iob of biography. Mr. Van de Water has sought out 
ety conceivable source that casts light upon a man 
hose life, and especially whose death, have been the 
subjects of much discussion and contention. 
Unfortunately, the author joins in this contention. He 
ldom lets the facts speak for themselves. We find every 
act of Custer’s not only distorted by the attempt to make 
it an accessory before the fact of Little Big Horn, but 
lored by interpretaion, if not by bias. Fairness and 
lone so essential to the proper treatment of a con- 
roversial subject, are not in evidence. 
Mr. \ ae de Water would have hit the nail more and 
ck afterithe thumb less, perhaps, had he attached more impor- 
‘orwatc tance in his narrative to Custer’s remarkable advancement 
in rank. Those who say that generals must be younger 
have sound basis for their argument. But a Custer— 
mther than a Charles XII of Sweden or an Alexander the 
more likely to result when a youth of 23 is 
jumped from lieutenant to brigadier general after a few 
months’ commissioned service. 

In this connection it is also worth note that Custer’s 
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various breaches of discipline—some of them serious 
enough— of which Mr. Van de Water makes so much, 
were those of a headstrong boy whose superiors let him 
get out of control without stopping to think of his lack 
of maturity and real need for strong guidance. When- 
ever Custer was under a strict superior who knew men, 
he was invariably an excellent and disciplined officer. One 
reprimand took all foolishness out of him for months at a 
time, as Glory Hunter clearly shows. 

As for the massacre of Little Big Horn, it is hard to 
believe that much of the responsibility does not lie at 
the door of general Terry, the commander of the whole 
force which included Custer’s. It is true that Custer 
divided his part of the command when battle was im- 
minent. But it is also true that the whole command was 
likewise divided from the beginning of the « campaign, 
although, if Custer had not neglected to re port his posi- 
tion on the day before the massacre, the whole command 
might have been reunited in time. that 
while General Terry suggested to Custer that he augment 
his command, at the beginning of the campaign, with a 
battery of Gatling guns and an additional squadron of 
cavalry, he pe nine’ Custer to have his way when the 
latter elected to go with the 7th Cavalry alone. In doing 
this General Terry was pai by the desire to give 
Custer a chance to do inde pendent work that might help 
clear away the cloud of his most recent official disgrace. 

To Major Reno, who became the scapegoat of the later 


It 1S also true 
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NNO and whose life was ruined as 

Van de Water is unkind. He uses a quot: tior 
calls Reno a coward, when the facts show th.- PR,» 
citable and uncertain as he may have beer 
hasty retreat, actually did, with the admiral 
of Benteen, save nearly half of his command. }). ' 
men who faced somewhere between 5 and 4 
own number of Sioux—held out in rare first 
two hours, and their second for two days. P 
and Custer on the first of these days lay ¢J 





Indians. Moreover, Reno had no way on earth of knoy 
ing that Custer was being cut to pieces, and no w; 


helping him if he had known. 

Custer’s last stand will continue to be fought over a, 
over as it has been in the past. Let us hope th t on tf 
and on Custer’s life as a whole, Mr. Van de Wy 
not remain the last word.—Joseru I. Greene. 


FIELD ARTILLERY: KING OF BATTLES. 3, 
Major General H. G. Bishop. Boston: Houghton om 
flin & Co., 1935. 176 pages. $2.00. 


General Bishop's purpose in writing Field Artille 
King of Battles is to “present in simple language an ou 
line of modern field artillery equipment and organization 
the duties of its personnel, an exposition of its powers and 
limitations, a sketch of its technique, and a picture of th 
art and science of its employment.” Wherever he hag 
had to choose between interesting the intrinsically un 
terested layman and prese nting an accurate picture of the 
organization, maneuvering, drill, and employment « 
field artillery, he has stuck to the latter course. The resul 
is a compendium of information, highly valuable to the 
civilian who is honestly interested in the military, and 
to the officer, Regular or Reserve, who desires a compr 
hensive picture of the field artillery. 

General Bishop has not attempted to include everything 
about artillery in a volume of less than two tare 
pages. His purpose, rather, is to lay the ground work 
for further study by an admirable selection of material. 
The author reiterates the fundamental axiom of feld 
artillery—“support the infantry.” 

All good artillerymen are called upon to remember that 
they are auxiliary, and not the fundamental arm. Re- 
connaissance, liaison, communication, are all treated with 
the basic axiom in mind, of 
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so that the whole scheme « 
the book is simplified by having a master plan to whic! 
all statements may be referred. 

The discussion of the moot question of mechanization 
is well handled, without any of the cocksureness of con 
temporary newspapers. Special mention is made to what 
might be called the flexibility of animals under misfor- 
tune. If a motor is broken in any of its parts, that motor 
stops, but even if two or three horses of a six-horse team 
are killed, the carriage can still go forward. 

The mathematics and mechanics of fire are pre sented 
clearly, comprehensibly and concisely, and full and com 
plete reference given for those wishing to pursue the 
subject further. 
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Important Notice to Subscribers 


We want you to receive promptly and regularly (bi-monthly) your copy of 
His 1: the Journal; this will depend, primarily, on whether you keep the Editorial 
Office, 1115 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., informed of any change in 
your address. Postmasters are required to forward, under Sec. 769, Par. 10, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, second-class mail addressed to members of the 
U.S. Military or Naval Service when change of address is due to official orders. 
Regardless of whether or not this regulation is complied with, your address on 

% our mailing list is incorrect unless you notify us of each change. Incorrect 
) wav al address causes an annoyance to you, an unnecessary expense to the Associa- | 
tion, and a nuisance to the mailman. 


To insure receiving your copy of the Journal on time (we like to think that 
you wait impatiently for the appearance of each new issue) and to save your 
Association money, we urge subscribers to notify us promptly of any contem- 
plated or accomplished change in address. A penny postcard will do the trick; 
or ask your Postmaster for Form 22-B, fill it out and mail, lc postage required. 
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e of The value of General Bishop's book to the artilleryman The remainder of the story deals with Assolant’s at- 
nent 


that it gives him a complete picture of his branch in tempt to have the 181st Infantry executed more or less 
ne re ahibhe and well-written volume. To officers of en masse. Finally three men are made the goats. One is 
her branches General Bishop has given a useful and _ selected by lot; one by an officer who has ‘something to 
beasantly written description of an important member cover up; and one by a quasi-intellectual process. The 
OMprHt the army fighting machine.—Brooke Maury. three are accorded a ridiculous drum-head court-martial 

: , and sentenced to be shot. From this point on Mr. Cobb 


rything PATHS OF GLORY. By Humphrey Cobb. New York: gives the sadistically inclined a toothsome morsel. Even- 


junared 


The Viking Press, 1935. $2. 50. tually the three doomed men are executed. 
d Wor Ithas been said that the human mind is so constructed There is no question that Mr. Cobb has considerable 
taterial Mba it can more readily believe an impossibility than an ability as’ a tear-jerker. Women will weep at his fine 
mt held mprobability. Mr. Cobb’s first published novel falls so frenzy, but most men will dismiss his tall tale with the 

Kinitely in the latter category that this reviewer finds its laconic comment “‘nerts.”—C. T. L. 
er ON abored realism implausible. 
. Re The story is largely woven about a single episode . . . OESTERREICH-UNGARNS LETZTER KRIEG 1914- 
cd with Ibo ill-timed, ill-advised, and abortive attack launched by 1918 (Austria-Hungary’s Last War) Volume 2. Pub- 
i O'MRn exhausted French division against an impregnable lished by the Austrian Federal Ministry of Defense and 
Wit Berman position known as “The Pimple.” The attack is the Military Archives, Vienna, 1930-1931; 792 pages, 
mothered at the jump off. Assolant, division commander 40 appendices and 36 sketches. 

1ZaC0" Mind egomaniac de luxe, sees his promised decoration of The second volume of the official history of Austria- 
ot — rand Officer of the Legion of honor blown to hell with Hungary’ § part in the World War, notably the record of 
0 whats division. Without further ado this pleasing personal- the activities of the troops recruited in the Austrian half 
mistor- Miity directs his artillery to blow the decimated French units of the Dual Empire, was prepared by a staff of military 
motor iiut of their own trenches. Says General Assolant, “By _ historians under the editorship of Edmund Glaise-Hors- 
ca .if they won’t advance behind a barrage they will in tenau, director of the War Archives of Austria. 

Bipront of one! Captain, order the seventy-fives to fire on This volume records the progress of the war in 1915 
aad ¢ jumping-off positions. That'll blast ’em out.” The from the conclusion of the battle of Limanova-Lapanov 
qd com 


prtillery commander refuses to obey Assolant’ s telephonic to the capture by the Central Powers of Brest-Litovsk. 
oder. He demands a written order which Assolant de- It is an interesting account of the sanguinary battles of 
lines to issue. the Carpathians, the retreat of the Austrian armies before 
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Fundamentals of 
Military Strategy 


By CoLoneL O. P. Rosinson, Infantry 


7 


A keen and searching analysis of the funda- 
mentals that govern the conduct of war. Illus- 
trated by notable examples from history. 


Strategy is a subject appropriate to all grades. 
It possesses endless appeals to thoughtful specu- 
lation, its possibilities for study are inexhaustible 
There is no more effective way to acquire sound 
judgment and logical reasoning than a mastery 
of the enduring elements of strategy. 


$2.50 Postpaid 





Court-Martial ss 

Practical Guide IR 

By Major T. F. McCarty, Infant; ne 

i : 6 

A most reliable and practical guide for correctly : 
fulfilling the duties of president, trial judge 


advocate or defense counsel of a general o; pops | 
special court-martial. ne sta 


A hic 
In Novel § piral Binding 9 | 
$1.00 Postpaid 


























Flags of America 


By CoLonet W. H. WA.pron, Infantry 
7 


A total of 48 flags have entered into the history and 
evolution of the American flag. A replica of each of 
them, in their original colors, together with a concise 
account of how they fit into the history of America, is 
presented in permanent form in 


FLAGS OF AMERICA 


The most attractive cover, the splendid color illustrations, 
the superior typography, and the highly interesting text 
all combine to make FLAGS OF AMERICA a distinct 
contribution to patriotic American literature. 


50c Postpaid 





Military Intelligence 
A New Weapon in War 


By COLONEL W. C. SwEENEY, Infantry 


The keen competition between nations during 
the World War to make their combat forces more 
effective brought about the development of a new 
and powerful weapon in war — Military Intelli- 
gence—so potent in its possibilities as to make it 
a decisive factor in modern warfare, 


A good book for civilians and a necessary book 
for military men. 


$2.00 Postpaid 














Army Posts and Towns 


By Major C. J. SULLIVAN, Infantry 


Your change of station may soon occur. Do you know 

What troops are there? 

What is the nearest town, and how is it reached? 

What quarters are available? 

Are there schools for the children, and churches? 

Where are supplies obtainable, and what you will 
have to pay servants? 

What clothes are required, and shall you take 
your automobile? 








All these questions, and many others are answered 
about every post occupied by American troops in the 
United States and insular possessions. 


This is the 1935 edition of the Baedeker 
of the Army 


$3.00 Postpaid 


THESE ARE NOT PAID ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Infantry 
Experiment 


By May. Gen. H. RowAN-ROBINSON 
Author of 
Some Aspects of Mechanisation, 
Further Aspects of Mechanisation, 
Artillery Today and Tomorrow, etc. 
* * * 


A STUDY OF THE FUTURE OF 
INFANTRY, dealing with a basic 
organization of infantry for all forms 
of warfare. . 


$1.50 Postpaid 
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Russian steam roller, the battle of Gorlice, 
very of the Austro-Hungarian armies from 
+ blows administered by Russia, their suc- 
ment and conduct of the counter-offensive 
lly led chem to the capture of Brest-Litovsk. 
9 critical period, when the fortunes of the 
Mi hy were at a low ebb, Italy declared war on 
gary, thereby imposing upon her erstwhile 
barrassing necessity of hurriedly assembling 
e defense of the newly threatened eonsiar. 
g successes of Austrian arms when the world 
rapid disintegration constitutes an historic epic 
opinion olen foundation attributed alto- 
- intervention of German arms. 


gallant defense of the famous fortress of the un- 
ible name, Przemysl, is one of the dramatic 
1 which this interesting narrative abounds. 


Like the preceding volume, the present study is a care- 
prepare -d, scholarly presentation worthy of the best 
f the armies whose war record the authors 


-A. L. P. JoHnson. 
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Pargains in Books 


HE books listed below are valuable additions to any 
uilitary library. Most of them are out of print. Those 
an * are new copies. All others are used books, 
ut in good condition, and perfect as to content. The 
igure in parentheses indicates the published price, the 

nd figure the price at which they are offered. A dis- 
punt of “5%, may be deducted from the total value of 
ooks ordered provided remittance accompanies the order. 


*My ExPERIENCES IN THE Wor_LD Wak, Pershing, 2 
volumes. ($10.00) $5.00. 
) WirH THE RussiAN ARMy, McCormick. ($2.50) $1.50. 
| Revier oF Lapysmitn, Atkins. ($3.00) 75c. 
STRUGGLE FOR THE RHINE, Stegemann, ($6.00) $2.00. 
| OrpeAL By BATTLE, Oliver. ($4.00) $1.50. 
1 FALL oF SANTIAGO, Vivian. ($3.00) $1.00. 
THREE YEARS’ War, de Wet. ($4.00) $1.50. 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE WAR WITH GERMANY, 
Ayres. ($1.00) 50c. 
Mikrors OF DOWNING STREET, Anonymous. 
$1.50 
LirE OF GENERAL SHERIDAN, Burr. ($5.00) $2.00. 
History OF Our War WiTH Spain, Young. ($4.00) 
$1.50 
Lire OF GENERAL SHERMAN, Boyd. ($3.00) $1.50. 
DECLINE AND FALL OF NAPOLEON, Wolseley. ($2.00) 
$1.00. 
*RAIDERS OF THE DEEP, Thomas. ($1.00) 75c. 
GENERAL SHERIDAN, Davies. ($2.50) $1.00. 
CavALry IN THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, Wood. ($2.50) 
$1 UU 
Face TO Face WitrH KalserisM, Gerard. ($3.00) $1.00. 
CAMPAIGN OF MARENGO, Sargent. ($2.00) $1.25. 
CavaLry IN WAR AND PEACE, von Bernhardi. ($4.00) 
$1.50 
Aine De CAMP OF NAPOLEON, de Ségur. ($3.00) $1.50. 
History OF THE ITALIAN-TuRKISH War, Beehler. 
($1.50) $1.00. 
ORDNANCE SAFETY MANUAL, War Department. 
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($4.00) 


(60c) 
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Actual Size About 7 x 3 x .06 


7 * ” 


topographical problems such as are met with in the 
rrespondence 
active field service 
instruments in 
and Straight 
and degrees ; 


| 
| 
} 
{ Especially devised for use in tactical, technical and 


U. S. Army service schools, c 


courses 
training camps and 

| 

} 


operations 
one: Protractor 

Edge. Carries tw 

two coordinate rulers 


Comprises three 
Coordinating Ruler 
angular scales, mils 


for a grid interval of 1,000 yards and for scales of 
1 :20,000 and 1;21,120; six linear scales, three of miles 
and three of yards for scales of 1 :62,500; 1:20,000 
and 1:21,000; in short, all the U. S. Army standard 
scales. All scales are direct reading and plotting 


$2.00 Postpaid 








Outlines of the 


HORE, World's 
. Cig Military 

, A Histor 
is By <i 
William A. Mitchell 


Prof. of Engineering and the 
Military Art at West Point 








\ oe ”™ 
| From 1500 B. C. to 1918 A. D. 
| From Thothmes III to Pershing 
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Special de luxe Edition - - 
Standard Edition - - - - $3.00 





Order from 


The Infantry Journal 


1115 17th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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BALLOT FOR ANNUAL | 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Mark envelope “Votes for Officers of the 
U. S. Infantry Association” and mail to: The } 


Secretary, U. S. Infantry Association, 1115 | 
| 








Seventeenth Street, N.W.., Washington, D. C.., 
to reach him not later than December 1, 1935, 
when the ballots are opened. 


FOR PRESIDENT 
To succeed Major General Edward Croft: 
[_] Major General Edward Croft 


ere ue | 
FOR MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE | 
COUNCIL 
(Vote for Four) 
To succeed Colonel Philip B. Peyton, Infantry 
[1] Major Edward M. Almond, Infantry 
(_] Captain Charles T. Lanham, Infantry 
2 Pe See - 
To succeed Colonel Louis A. Kunzig, Infantry 
[] Colonel Arthur W. Lane, Infantry 
[] Lt. Colonel William R. Schmidt, Infantry 
| NS ini 
To succeed Lt. Col. J. M. Scammell, Inf., N.G.U.S. 
(-] Colonel Diller S. Myers, Infantry, N.G.U.S. 
[_] Major Gerald B. O'Grady, Infantry N.G.U.S. 


ty phat Aen Tae 
To succeed Lt. Col. James B. Jones, Infantry Res 
[] Lt. Colonel John V. Richards, Infantry Res. | 
} [_] Major Charles P. Kerr, Infantry Reserve. 


BRANCH ASSOCIATION BALLOT 


(For use in casting consolidated votes of Branch 
Associations) 


The consolidated vote of the members of the 


_.....----~ Branch of the U. S. In- 
fantry Association for officers and members of 
the Executive Council is the number of votes 
for individuals shown above. 


NSA ndkomancmiiconing 
ay ae 
(Rank and Organization) = 
Secretary --- ———— 
INDIVIDUAL BALLOT 
(For Individual Members who do not vote in 


Branch Associations) 
Cast my ballot as marked above. 


Date -- 











(Rank and Organization) 
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* ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Charnwood. ($3.50) 
CONQUEST OF PERU, Prescott, 2 volumes. (¢ 
*LIVES OF A BENGAL LANCER, Yeats-Brown 
*MEMOIRS OF A Spy, Snowden. ($2.75) $1 
FIFTEEN DEcIsIVE BATTLES, Creasy. ($3.0 
*War CLOouDS IN THE SKIES OF THE FAR F« 
($2.75) $2.25. 
*OrpDEAI, By Fire, Pratt. ($3.00) $2.50. 
*GEORGE WASHINGTON, Woodward. ($4.00) $1.00 
My Four Years IN Germany, Gerard. ($2.00) $19 
*SHOOT AND BE DAMNED, Halyburton. ($2.50) $1.50 
RED KNIGHT OF GERMANY, Gibbons. ($1.00) 75¢__ 
* ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Sandburg. ($3.50) $1.00, 
VANGUARD OF VOLUNTEERS (AMERICA IN THE War 
($2.00) 75c. 
*GENGHIS KHAN, Lamb. ($1.00) $1.00. 
* WELLINGTON, Guedalla. ($4.00) $1.50. 
THE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS, Lansing. ($3.00) $1.25. 
SECRETS OF THE GERMAN WAR OFFICE, Graves. ($3.00 
$1.00. 
ORDNANCE AND GUNNERY, Lissak. ($6.00) $2.00, 
THE First HUNDRED THOUSAND, Hay. ($1.50) 75¢° 
CHEMICAL WARFARE, Fries. ($3.50) $2.00. 
HISTORY OF THE ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND, 2? yg 
umes and maps. ($10.00) $6.00. 
TRIUMPH OF Democracy (THE WorLp War). ($5.00 
$2.50. 
PERSONAL MEMorRS OF P. H. SHERIDAN, 2 vol 
($10.00) $5.00 
PERSONAL Memoirs OF U. 
($10.00) $5.00. 
EYEWITNESS'S NARRATIVE OF THE WAR, September 191 
March 1915. ($1.50) 50c. 
EYEWITNESS’S NARRATIVE OF THE WAR, March-} 
1915. ($1.50) 50c. 
EXPLOITS OF ANTHONY WAYNE, Preston. ($1.00) 50 
AIRCRAFT POWER PLANTS. ($4.25) $1.00 
A NATION TRAINED IN ARMS OR A MILITIA? Freytag 
Loringhoven. ($2.00) $1.00. 
AEROSTATICS, Warner. ($3.25) $1.00. 
*OuR SECRET WAR: TRUE AMERICAN Spy 
Johnson. ($2.50) $1.50. 
AMERICA IN FRANCE, Palmer. ($3.75) $2.00 
Our GREATEST BATTLE: THE MEuUSE-AGONNE, Pal 
($2.50) $1.50 
*THE 88TH DivIisiON IN THE WorRLD WAR 
$1.00. 
*Mayor GENERAL A's PARAGRAPH 3. ($3.00) $1.00. 
IMMORTAL GAMBLE AND THE PART PLAYED By H. 
S. Cornwallis. ($2.50) $1.00. 
FRENCH-ENGLISH MILITARY MANUAL, Picard. ($2.25 
50c. 
*W. L. Sipert: ARMY ENGINEER, Clark. ($3.00) $1.00 
CANADIAN OFFICIAL History: MEDICAL SERVICES 
($7.00) $2.00. 
WARFARE OF Topay, Azan. ($3.50) $1.00. 
AMONG THE TRUMPETS, Nason. ($2.00) $1.00 
*Sin DouGLas Haic’s DESPATCHES, 2 volumes. ($15.00 
$6.00. 
*OFFICIAL HistORY OF MESOPOTAMIA CAMPAIGN, Vo 
III. ($5.00) $2.00. 
*OrFICIAL HistoRY OF MESOPOTAMIA CAMPAIGN, Vo 
IV. ($5.00) $2.00. 
*OrFICIAL HisToRY OF OPERATIONS IN FRANCE A 
Bexicium, Vol. II. ($5.00) $2.00. 
*OrFiciAL HistorY OF OPERATIONS IN FRANCE 
Betcium, Vol. IV. ($5.00) $2.00. 
HistorY OF THE GREAT WAR, Buchan, 24 volumes 
($25.00) $10.00. 
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S. GRANT, 2 volume 
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($2.35 





